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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE 
SESSION 1918-19. 

The Society for the Study of Inebriety, in spite of many diffi¬ 
culties arising from war conditions, has continued to carry on 
successfully and with a steadily increasing range of influence. To 
the roll of the Society 200 new names have been added, 30 as 
Members and 170 as Associates. The nomination list of those 
standing for election at the beginning of the new Session, 
1919-20, contains 24 names, 9 as Members and 15 as Associates. 
The increase has been mainly due to the large number of non¬ 
medical Associates elected. It must, however, be remembered 
that medical men and women generally have been overloaded with 
responsible duties, and have, for the most part, been unable to 
give special attention to the development of scientific societies. 

The Society has suffered heavy loss by the passing of a number 
of its supporters, including Sir Herman Weber and Professor 
R. A. Reeve, Vice-Presidents; Dr. Percy Lush, one of the 
Auditors; Dr. Olive Claydon, Dr. Clara Hind, Mrs. Lockhart, 
Mr. William Gundry, and Mr. T. May. 

At the quarterly Meetings of the Society the following addresses 
or papers have been presented and discussed : 

“ Alcohol and National Reconstruction,” by Rev. Henry Carter. 

“ The Pharmacology of Alcohol,” by Professor R. B. Wild. 

“ Drinks and Drugs of Addiction,” by the President, Sir 
William J. Collins. 

“ Alcohol: its Use and Abuse,” by Sir Robert Armstrong Jones. 

The Council are glad to be able to announce that Dr. Mary 
Scharlieb will deliver the Eighth Norman Kerr Memorial Lecture 
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in the autumn of the present year, the subject being “Alcohol 
and Alcoholism in Relation to Maternity and Child Welfare.” 

As evidence of the growing interest taken in medico-sociological 
aspects of the alcohol problem, it may be of interest to indicate 
the growth of the Society during the war period. Since the 
beginning of the Session 1914-15 and up to the close of the 
Session 1918-19 no less than 445 new names have been added to 
the roll of the Society. The increase in the numbers of the 
Society is indicated in the following table : 

1914-1915. 1915-1916. 1916-1917. 1917-1918. 1918-1919. 

20 61 20 86 200 


Since 1903, when The British Journal of Inebriety was commenced, 
the Society has considerably increased in numbers, as is shown in 
the following table: 


1903-1904. 

269 

1909-1910. 

7i 


1904-1905. 

136 

1910-1911. 

54 


1905-1906. 

163 

1911-1912. 

37 


1906-1907. 

95 

1912-1913. 

22 


1908-1909. 

46 


19:3-1914. 

48 


There are now on the roll of the Society 780 names, 234 as 
Members and 546 as Associates. 

The Council desire to draw special attention to the unique 
position which the Society occupies among scientific bodies. It is 
the only British organization devoted solely to the systematic 
study of inebriety and all forms of alcoholism. The Society is 
not a Temperance Association. It does not seek to control the 
personal opinions or restrict the individual practice of its Members 
and Associates in regard to the use or administration of alcohol, 
alcoholic drinks, or other intoxicating preparations. The Council 
consider it desirable that the aims and position of the Society 
should be clearly defined and definitely recognized. 

With the cessation of war and the promise of peace the time 
appears to have arrived when the Society may wisely review its 
work and consider ways and means whereby it may undergo such 
reconstruction and readjustment as may strengthen its powers for 
service in the new era of thought and action into which the nation 
is now entering. 

The Society was founded by the late Dr. Norman Kerr at 
a meeting held at 1, Adam Street, Adelphi, on February 25, 1884. 
The original title was the “ Society for the Study and Cure of 
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Inebriety,” and its aims were “ to investigate the various causes 
of inebriety, and to educate the professional and public mind to a 
recognition of the physical aspect of habitual intemperance.” An 
inaugural luncheon was held in the Rooms of the Medical Society 
of London on April 25,1884, a * which Dr. Norman Kerr delivered 
his Presidential Address. The first number of the proceedings of 
the Society contains the names of 6 Hon. Members, 165 Members, 
and 67 Associates. Quarterly meetings seem to have been held 
in the rooms of the Medical Society of London since the in¬ 
auguration of the Society. Proceedings were published quarterly 
from 1884 to 1901. The proceedings for the Session 1901-02 
were issued in the form of an annual volume. The first number 
of The British Journal of Inebriety bears the date of July, 1903, and 
since this date the Journal has been issued regularly every quarter. 

The Council are anxious to be in a position to extend the work 
of the Society in various directions, but are hindered and 
hampered by lack of financial means. The minimum annual sub¬ 
scription of 5s. is inadequate, but the Council do not consider it 
desirable, at the present time, to recommend any general increase 
in the minimum rate of subscription. In pre-war days working 
expenses could just be met. The heavy increase in the cost of 
paper, printing, and publishing have made it necessary to reduce 
the size of the official Journal. The rise in the cost of postage 
has also entailed enlarged outlay. If the Society is not to be 
restricted in its development some means must be found whereby 
its revenue may be enlarged. The Council are of opinion that 
the time is now approaching when an appeal might justifiably be 
made to supporters and friends of the Society for the establish¬ 
ment of an Extension and Endowment Fund, but before making 
any definite recommendation the Council would welcome an ex¬ 
pression of opinion from the Members and Associates. 

The Council fully realize the importance of extending the 
activities of the Society. There is urgent need for an enlargement 
of the size of the Journal. It is desirable that additional meetings 
and special conferences of the Society should be held to discuss 
the various aspects of the alcohol problem as they are related to 
the questions of reconstruction and plans for the development. of 
national welfare. Opportunities should be found for the holding 
of meetings in provincial centres. The work of the Society might 
well be extended in connection with Universities, medical 
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schools, colleges, settlements, and other centres of educational 
and scientific work. The Council are particularly anxious to be 
in a position to undertake a series of special investigations and to 
assist research workers in different parts of the country. The 
issue of monographs and other publications might well come 
within the purview of the Society’s endeavours. 

The Council think the time is now approaching when the con¬ 
stitution of the Society might be discussed with a view to the 
revision of its rules and the granting of an enlargement of powers 
whereby the conduct of- the Society might be placed on a more 
democratic basis, while maintaining a strictly scientific attitude to 
the problems it seeks to study. 

The Council consider it desirable that steps should be taken to 
arrange for a whole day conference in the early autumn of the 
present year, and, if possible, in connection with the meeting of 
the Society at which the Eighth Norman Kerr Memorial Lecture 
will be delivered. 

Meanwhile the Council trust that everyone connected with the 
Society will assist them in this difficult period of reconstruction 
and readjustment, not only by the presentation of suggestions, but 
by an endeavour to make the aims and work of the Society known 
to those likely to be interested in its endeavours, and by sub¬ 
stantial contributions to the Reserve Fund. It is hoped that 
every Member and Associate when forwarding his subscription to 
the Hon. Treasurer will, at the same time, make some contribu¬ 
tion, however small, to the Reserve Fund. 

The Council desire to take this opportunity of expressing thanks 
for many benefits in the form of donations or as other services 
rendered by the Members and Associates, as well as by the many 
friends and supporters of the Society. 

Finally the Council desire to place on record their appreciation 
and warm thanks for the services of the retiring President, Sir 
William Collins, who during the past three difficult years has 
rendered invaluable aid in directing the affairs of the Society. 
Such an acknowledgment the Council are assured will be 
endorsed by every Member and Associate of the Society. 
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NOTICES. 

The Society for the Study of Inebriety is a scientific body having for 
its objects the systematic study of inebriety and the investigation of all 
forms of alcoholism. The Society does not seek to exercise any control 
over the opinions or practice of its Members and Associates in regard to 
the use of alcoholic preparations or intoxicating drinks. Meetings for 
discussion are held in the rooms of the Medical Society of London, 
n, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. i, on the afternoons 
of the second Tuesdays in January, April, July, and October, at four p.m. 
Qualified medical practitioners are admitted to the Society as MemDers, 
and other men and women interested in the scientific work of the Society 
are eligible for election as Associates. A copy of the British Journal of 
Inebriety is sent quarterly, post free, to every Member and Associate. 
The minimum inclusive annual subscription is 5s. ($1.25). 

The “British Journal of Inebriety” contains all Papers read at the 
quarterly meetings of the Society, and other communications dealing 
with Alcohol and Alcoholism. Special attention is given to Reviews 
and Notices of Books dealing with all phases of the Alcohol Problem 
and allied medico-sociological questions. Each number of the Journal 
also contains memoranda likely to be of service to practical workers. 

Application for Membership and Associateship, and all communications 
relating to the work of the Society, and all articles, books for review, etc., 
for the British Journal of Inebriety , to be addressed to the Hon. Secretary 
and Editor, Dr. T. N. Kelynack, 139, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 1. (Telephone: Mayfair. 3684.) 

Annual Subscriptions and Donations to the Reserve Fund should be 
sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Dr. Claude Taylor, 29, Rosslyn Hill, Hamp¬ 
stead, London, N.W. 3. 

Covers for the “British Journal of Inebriety.” —For the convenience 
of Members and Associates wishing to bind the annual volume of the 
Journal , cloth covers are supplied, with title in gilt lettering, post free, 
for is. 6d. each, on application to the publishers, Messrs. Bailli&re. 
Tindall and Cox, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 

Application for Reprints of Articles appearing in this “Journal” 
should be made to the publishers, Messrs. Bailliere, Tindall and Cox, 
8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. (Telephone: Gerrard, 
4646.) 


THE RESERVE FUND. 

The minimum annual subscription being a merely nominal one (5s., including 
copy of the British Journal of Inebriety post free), and quite inadequate 
to provide means for the conduct of the Society and the publication of 
the official journal under existing war conditions, the Council earnestly 
hope that, where possible, additional financial assistance may be rendered 
by a special donation to the Reserve Fund. 

All Members and Associates, and others interested in the scientific 
investigation of alcoholism, are invited to contribute to the Reserve Fund. 
Contributions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Dr. Claude Taylor, 
29, Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, London, N.W. 3. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

The Council suggest that Members and Associates and other friends of the 
Society, when drawing up their wills or making Memorial or Special 
Gifts, should remember the work and needs of the S.S.I. 

I give and bequeath to the Society for the Study of Inebriety the sum of.. . 

pounds sterling, to be raised and paid for the purpose of the said Society, 
out of my estate, for which legacy the receipt of the Treasurer for the 
time being of the said Society shall be a sufficient discharge of my 
executor. 
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AUTUMN CONFERENCE, 1919. 

An Autumn Conference of the Society for the Study of Inebriety will be 
held on Tuesday, October 14, 1919, in the Rooms of the Medical Society 
of London, ii, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. The President 
of the Society (Sir Alfred Pearce Gould, K.C.V.O., M.S., F.R.C.S.) will 
preside, and will deliver an Introductory Address. 

At the Morning Session the Right Hon. Lord D'Abernon, Chairman of the 
Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic), will open a Discussion on “The 
Scientific Basis of Drink Control." 

At the Afternoon Session the Right Hon. Sir Thomas P. Whittaker, M.P., 
will open a Discussion on 44 Alcohol in Relation to Recreation and 
Refreshment and the Public House." 

After the discussions at the Morning and Afternoon Sessions, if time permits, 
Special Papers will be read and discussed. 

At the invitation of the Committee of the National Temperance League there 
will be a Breakfast for Members and Associates attending the Conference. 
Invitations will be issued in due course. 

Full particulars regarding the Autumn Conference will be announced in the 
next issue of the Journal. 

THE EIGHTH NORMAN KERR MEMORIAL LECTURE. 

The Eighth Norman Kerr Memorial Lecture will be delivered by 
Mrs. Mary Scharlieb, C.B.E., M.D., M.S., Ex-President of the Society 
for the Study of Inebriety, on Tuesday October 14, 1919. The subject 
will be “The Relation of Alcohol and Alcoholism to Maternity and Child 
Welfare." The time and place of meeting will be announced in due 
course. The Norman Kerr Memorial Lectureship was established to 
commemorate the life-work of the Founder of the Society, the late 
Dr. Norman Kerr. The following table indicates the Norman Kerr 
Memorial Lectures and Lecturers; 


Date, Lecturer. Subject. 


Oct. 10, 1905. The late Professor ! “The First Norman 
, T. D. Crothers, Kerr Memorial 

M.D. Lecture.” 

Oct. 8, 1907. R. Welsh Branth -1 “ Inebriety : Its 
| waite, C.B., M.D. Causation and 

Control." 

July 20, 1909. ' Professor Taav “The Influence of 
I Laitinen, M.D. Alcohol on Im¬ 

munity.” 

Nov. 14, 1911. 1 Sir G. Sims Wood- “The Action of 
head,K.B.E„ V.D., Alcohol on Body 

i M. A., M. D. t I Temperature and 
i LL.D.,F.R.C.P.E., * the Heart." 

; F.R S.E. 

Nov. 3, 1913. ! The late Sir Thomas 44 Some of the Psy- 
* Clouston, M.D., | chological and 

; LL.D. Clinical Aspects 

j of Alcohol." 

Oct. 12, 1915. ! Sir William J. ' 44 The Ethics and 
Collins, K.C.V.O., Law of Drug and 

! D.L., M.D., M.S., Alcohol Addic- 

! B.Sc., F.R.C.S. tion." 

Oct. 9, 1917. Col. W. McAdam j “Alcohol and War.” 
Eccles, M.S., i 
M.B., F.R.C.S., I 
R.A M.C. T 


Published in 
Journal. 

January, 1906. 

I 

January, 1908. j 
October, 1909. 
January, 1912. 

January, 1914. 

January, 1916. 

January, 1918. 
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FORTHCOMING MEETING. 

Tuesday , July 8, 1919 (Afternoon Meeting , 4 in the Rooms of the Medical 

Society of London . 

A short Address will be delivered by the President (Sir Alfred Pearce 
Gould, K.C.V.O., M.S., F.R.C.S.), after which Sir G. Sims Woodhead, K.B.E., 
V.D., M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.R.C.P.E., F.R.S.E., Professor of Pathology 
in the University of Cambridge, will open a discussion on 14 Alcohol and 
Alcoholism in Relation to Problems of Demobilization.* 1 


NEW MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES. 

Members and Associates are requested to inform the Hon. Secretary of alteration 
of address or any other correction needed . 

The letter A . or M, before a name indicates Associate or Member respectively. 

The following were duly elected at the meeting of the Council on 
Tuesday, April 8, 1919 : 

A. Allen, William H., Esq., Institute for Public Service, City Hall Square, 
51, Chambers Street, New York City, U.S.A. 

M. Amsden, George S., A.B., M.D., Bloomingdale Hospital, White Plains, 
New York, U.S.A. 

A . Auld, Mrs. M. W., S. Augustine House, 89, Southampton Row, W.C r. 
A. Barkley, Rev. J. P., Holborn Hall, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 1. 

A . Bott, C. A., Esq., B.A., The University, Toronto, Canada. 

M. Campbell, Charles Macfie, M.A., B.Sc., M.D., 21, Talbot Road, 
Windsor Hills, Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. 

A. Carter, Rev. J. O. H., M.A., Slymbridge Rectory, Stonehouse, Glos. 

M. Clarke, Charles Granville, M.D., L.R.C.P.I., 8, Chadmore Road, 
Stoke Newington, N. 16. 

A . Coffey, Rev. P., Ph.D., St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, Ireland. 

A . Couch, Rev. Thomas Rose, 19, Old Gravel Lane, London Docks, E. 1. 

Af. Crofton, W. M., M.D., 32, Fitzwilliam Square, Dublin. 

A. Gadsden, Rev. Harold J., St. Mary’s, Westmorland Road, W. 2. 

M . Hoch, August, M.D., Riven Rock, Montecito, Santa Barbara, Cal., U.S.A. 
A . Lees, Mrs. K. L., 1, Princes Row, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 1. 

M . Mitchell, H. W., M.D., State Hospital, Warren, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 

M. Nolan, William J.,J.P.,L.R.C.S.I., L.R.C.P.I., L.M.,6,TalbotRoad f W. 2. 
A . Pearson, Mrs. L. K., 109, Ashley Gardens, S.W. 1. 

M . Raw, Nathan, C.M.G., M.P., 66. Rodney Street, Liverpool. 

A . Rose, James William, Esq., 65, Kingsley Avenue, West Ealing, W. 13. 

A. Simmons, Miss Kate, Clarendon House, Eddington, Herne Bay. 

A . Symon, Mrs. B. R., Upcroft, Chorley Wood, W. Herts. 

A . Towns, Charles B., Esq., 293, Central Park West, New York City, U.S.A. 
A . Weaver, Frank R.,Esq., 50, Marsham Street, Westminster, S. W. 1. 

M . Wingfield, Hugh Edward, M.A., M.D., B.C., 27, Welbeck Street, W. 1. 


The following are nominated for election at the next meeting of the 
Council, on Tuesday, July 8, 1919: 

A. Brunton, Albert E., Esq., 29, Kenilworth Square, Rathgar, Dublin. 

M . Bullock, J. E., M.D.. M.R.C.S., L.S.A., 86, West Hill, St. Leonards-on- 
Sea. 

A. Cannan, Gilbert, Esq., 9, Elm Tree Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 8. 

Af. Cunningham, J. B., M.D., Havod Awen, Llandrindod Wells, Wales. 

A . Hartley, James, Esq., 6, Woodplumpton Road, Ashton-on - Ribble 
Preston, Lancs. 
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A. Hecht, Charles E., M.A., Danes Inn House, 265, Strand, W.C. 2. 

A. Hogge, J. M., Esq., M.P., i, Fountain Road y Upper Norwood, S.E. 

A . Holman, Mrs. Marian, 3, Hyde Park Square, W 2. 

A. Lewis, William Richard, Esq., 100. South Hill Park, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
Af. Martin, John Middleton, B.A., M.D., D.P.H., Health Department, 
Shire Hall, Gloucester. 

A. Parker, E. J., Esa., 32, St. Leonard's Road, West Hove. 

A. Ryle, Miss Isabelle. 36, Amherst Road, Bexhill. 

Af. Salmon, Thomas W., M.D., 50, Union Square, New York City, U.S.A. 
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THE AIMS AND FUTURE WORK OF 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY 
OF INEBRIETY.* 

BY SIR WILLIAM J. COLLINS, 

K.C.V.O., D.L., M.D., M.S., B.Sc., F.R.C.S., 

President of the Society for the Study of Inebriety (1916*1919). 

HON. MEMBERS will recall how at the last meeting of the Society, 
through misfortune and not by our default, we were disappointed 
of the pleasure of hearing Lord D’Abernon, Chairman of the 
Central Control Board, and how we accordingly improvised 
among ourselves an unpremeditated debate on alcohol and drug 
addiction. Those present were so gratified at this inventive 
outcome of inexorable necessity, that I ventured to adumbrate 
the possibility of repeating the experiment, if not by accident 
perhaps by design. Again, most unfortunately, we are disap¬ 
pointed by our announced lecturer, Sir Thomas Whittaker, who 
had undertaken to speak to us on “ Counter-Attractions to the 
Public House.” Thus, again, perforce, we are thrown back 
upon our own resources, are compelled to repeat the experiment 
of our last meeting, and to endeavour to devise some counter- 
attractions to Sir Thomas Whittaker. 

The amiable despot who masquerades as our hon. sec. has 
commanded me to lead off, and as your expiring President I will, 
with the best grace I can, obey this final injunction, and in a few 
valedictory remarks deal with what has been set down for me 
viz., “The Aims and Future Work of the Society for the Study 
of Inebriety.” Before, however, dipping into either the past or 
the future, allow me to congratulate the Society on its present 
position and popularity. The annual report discloses not only 

* An address delivered to the Society for the Study of Inebriety on 
Tuesday, April 8, 1919, in the rooms of the Medical Society of London, 
11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
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a satisfactory state bf finance, but also of the new adherents to 
the Society during the current and the previous year. With 
the excepta'pcr of tK6 years; following the advent of our present 
hon^seo. ih ; 19 (M (wh’e'n His energizing was reflected in augmented 
numbers), no years have been so fruitful in securing recruits to 
our ranks as have been the last two. 

I take it that in speaking of the aims and future of the Society, 
I am invited to direct your attention to the objects or ends for 
which the Society was established, to the extent to which they 
have been achieved, and to the question whether the present 
constitution of the Society—since reconstruction and reconstitu- 
tion are now in the air—is that best adapted to realize our 
objectives in this year of grace 1919 , and after the lapse of a 
generation since the Society was begotten. 

It has been a matter of some archaeological research to ascer¬ 
tain with precision what are the aims and constitution of the 
Society as prescribed by Rules and Bylaws. I have discovered 
a copy of these latter embedded in the Transactions of the Society 
of July, 1884 , but these, I understand, have from time to time 
undergone modification and amendment. 

This Association was first entitled the “ Society for the Study 
and Cure of Inebriety,” but the therapeutic objective, whether 
that of the Individual or of the Body Politic, appears to have 
been permitted—somewhat unaccountably—to lapse. I am well 
aware of the danger of so-called Political Science, the danger of 
making Science political without making Politics scientific, but 

“ Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 

And hope without an objeet cannot live "; 

and it would almost seem to amount to a dereliction of duty and 
to run the peril of being 

“ lost in a maze of uninspired research ” 

if when study for a generation has resulted in the attainment of 
such organized common sense, as science has been held to be, 
such knowledge should not be translated into action, and with 
such authority as it can justly claim make representations alike 
to legislative and administrative bodies for the advancement of 
social well-being and the betterment of mankind. 

Rule II. declares the object of the Society to be “ To investigate 
the various causes of inebriety, and to educate the professional 
and public mind to a knowledge of these causes and to a recognition 
of the physical aspect of habitual intemperance .” In 1884 , at an 
inaugural lunch which ushered the Society into the world, 
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Dr. Kerr said: “ Inebriety is for the most part the issue of 
certain physical conditions, is an offspring of material parentage, 
is the natural product of a depraved, debilitated, and defective 
nervous system.” Dr. Alfred Carpenter yet more crudely taught 
that “ inebriety has its origin in vice and its seat is in the brain.” 
Now, as I said in my Norman Kerr Lecture in 1915 , I cannot 
help thinking that the emphasis which our pious founder laid 
upon the physical causes of inebriety and his insistence upon 
regarding it as a physical disease were more appropriate to the 
time and temper, as well as to the philosophic trend, of the 
seventies and eighties of last century than to the tendencies of 
to-day. Dr. Kerr regarded the opium habit as “a true inebriety”; 
he classed such drug and drink addiction together as " Nar¬ 
comania/* In glancing through the old papers read before 
the Society, I find one, in 18 %, by Dr. Wm. Huntly entitled 
“ Opium Addiction : Is it a Disease?” This paper was memor¬ 
able by the fact that Dr. George Harley participated in its 
discussion only a few hours before his death. Dr. Kerr on the 
same paper observed: “ He was somewhat surprised that nothing 
had been said on the pathology of opium. Up to the present, 
though existing pathological knowledge was imperfect and had 
hardly been considered, post - mortem appearances had been 
described. He had rarely ever seen more than an absence of 
fat, and muscular wasting. On the other hand, the post-mortem 
appearances after chronic alcoholism were characteristic, mani¬ 
fest as a rule in stomach, liver, kidneys, heart, and brain. So 
that so far as scientific research has yet gone, they were war¬ 
ranted in considering opium addiction to be a functional disorder, 
while alcoholism was undoubtedly an organic as well as a 
functional disease.” 

Now, I cannot help thinking that these remarks, the teaching 
that appears to underlie them, and the “ recognition of the 
physical aspect ” of inebriety which this Society by its present 
rules is bidden to stress, betray some confusion of thought. The 
undoubted physical lesions which are the result of chronic 
alcoholism, mostly of the nature of cirrhosis, sclerosis, or other 
degenerative changes due mostly to irritative causes, and which 
may affect, inter alia, the nervous as well as the digestive and 
eliminative organs, can only by a process of logical inversion, 
confounding consequents with antecedents, be cited as demon¬ 
strating the pathology of inebriety in the terms of physical 
disease. I cannot help thinking that our founder was led into 
the insistence of recognizing inebriety as a disease because he 
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saw that it required to be treated as an infirmity rather than 
merely reprobated as a vice or punished as a crime. Remedial 
and not penal treatment, amid appropriate environment, was what 
he desiderated, in order to rehabilitate a weak will, instead of 
the futile folly of repetitive short sentences in gaols that were 
too often seminaries of crime. 

The notion that addiction to alcohol and drugs can be traced 
as effect to cause to some localized cerebral lesion belongs to the 
pathology that located the soul in the pineal gland, that believed 
that without phosphorus there is no thought, that man is what 
he eats, that the brain secretes thought as the liver secretes bile, 
that morality is correlated with grey matter, and along with Littr6 
and his school would probably declare that the soul is but “ the 
ensemble of the functions of encephalic sensibility.” The sot, 
however, cannot be reclaimed by anything out of a bottle nor 
even an injection syringe, nor is any drug in the latest edition of 
the Pharmacopoeia, nor any serum, even of the Mulford brand, 
endowed with the property of strengthening the human will or 
prophylactic against the consequences of unfaithfulness to the 
higher choice. 

Medical science has got to extricate itself fi'om the dreadful 
thraldom of that materialism which dominated all science during 
the latter half of last century, at a time when the medical cur¬ 
riculum, as it still is, was crystallizing into form. Psycho¬ 
physical parallelists must learn from Wundt that “mental 
phenomena cannot be referred to bodily as effect to cause,” that 
“ personal character is the ultimate cause of volition ”; and with 
Bergson that “ the soul—essentially action, will, liberty—is the 
creative force par excellence , the productive agent of novelty in 
the world . . . that it is the r 61 e of life to insert some indeter¬ 
mination into matter,” and that “the nervous system with its 
chains of neurones is a veritable reservoir of indetermination, to 
the construction of which the vital impulse has led up; or, better 
still, as our own Spenser put it that— 

“ Of the soul the body form doth take, 

For soul is form and doth the body make.” 

I rejoice to see signs of a change of view in this respect. The 
other day the President of the Section of Neurology of the Royal 
Society of Medicine was commenting on “the fundamentally 
different outlook ” of the younger generation in their study of the 
Science of Neurology, in which the evolution of function is 
accorded precedence over the too exclusive anatomical teaching 
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of earlier years. “ Disease is disordered function,” he reminded 
his hearers. Translating Spenser’s poetry into physiology, we 
may claim indeed that function anticipates structure, which it, in 
turn, determines and ordains. Thus, as I said when addressing 
this Society for the first time sixteen years ago : “ It is all very 
well to assert, as many of your previous lecturers have done, 
that inebriety is a disease. A disease it may be called, but a 
disease of the will —if one may couple terms derived from the 
opposite poles of the material and the volitional--and assuredly 
a disease in which the individual possessed has in many instances 
a most essential co-operative influence in his own worsement or 
betterment.” 

During the thirty-four years of our Society’s useful existence, 
most valuable papers have been read and leading parts in 
discussions have been taken not only by medical men, but by 
lawyers, learned divines, publicists, legislators, administrators, 
and scientists in other walks than that of medicine, of both 
sexes and of other nationalities than our own, which would seem 
to postulate the implication that there are other aspects of 
inebriety than the purely medical and other causal and remedial 
agencies to be considered’than the purely physical. During the 
last four years the operations of the Liquor Control Board, 
under powers that in other times would have been deemed 
highly unconstitutional and autocratic, have served to illustrate 
and confirm in practice what has been often urged upon deaf 
ears and shut imaginations,) and the present juncture calls for 
decisive action on national and international lines if we are not 
to lose in future peace what we have gained in recent war. The 
Control Board has, as the result of a scientific investigation by 
medical men, pronounced with an authority which no one with 
a proper regard for D.O.R.A. will be so rash as to dispute that 
alcohol is to be regarded and dealt with as a narcotic drug; and 
as the result of the* use of the Board’s autocratic powers in 
restricting hours of sale, the places of sale, and the strength for 
sale of alcoholic drinks,(claims to have reduced public drunken¬ 
ness by three-fourths. 

Thus the Central Control Board invests with the authority of 
D.O.R.A. the scientific conclusions preached by the early fathers 
of this Society a generationJago,*and endorses with the deliverance 
of unimpeachable sanction some of the tritest commonplaces of 
the temperance platform of an even earlier date. 

If I am right in the contention I have laid before you as to 
width of aim and breadth of view which should attach to the 
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ideals and objectives of this Society, I would respectfully ask 
whether its present organization is the best adapted to achieve 
their attainment. 

As at present constituted qualified medical practitioners are 
alone eligible for membership. Other persons, though they may 
read papers or initiate and take part in discussions, can only 
aspire to associateship, which, though contingent on the same 
subscription as membership, confers no right to vote for, or be 
elected to, the Presidency and Vice-Presidencies, or to any 
one of the twenty-five Councillorships, in whose collective 
wisdom, along with the ex-officio members, the conduct of the 
Society is vested. I am not propounding a revolution, but only 
stating facts, and the meticulous may be reassured by remember¬ 
ing that the Rules provide that no change in the constitution can 
be made except at a general meeting and after due notice. 

1 am well aware that there are some who view with jealousy 
and disdain the intrusion of those whom they are pleased to 
regard as laity or outsiders within the sacred precincts of the 
temple of medical science. They would surround the goddess 
Hygeia, as did that empiric Dr. Graham in his Temple of 
Health at the Adelphi, with an atmosphere of pathological 
sacerdotalism, and in such sacrosanct exclusiveness would 
account those who know not the laws of pathogenesis as, 
scientifically speaking, accursed. I am inclined to think that 
any such homage to a priestcraft of science is a bit out of date; 
that if the subject-matter with which a Society concerns itself is 
such as demands the co-operation of earnest and serious men and 
women, whether medical or legal, ethical or ecclesiastical, 
legislator or administrator, or social workers bent on the better¬ 
ment of their fellow-men and women, then the organization and 
conduct of such Society should be adapted and proportioned in 
such a way as to enlist the service of all in pursuit of the ideal of 
all. I do not desire to dogmatize, still less to dictate; I am 
merely doing as I was directed : opening a discussion. I am 
also closing my three years’ tenure of office, and this is my swan¬ 
song. I am proud to have been the President of this Society 
and proud of the Society. I do not desire to magnify unduly its 
importance, neither, I trust, will you be smitten with “the 
craven fear of being great.” Many minds of different types are 
needed that each may give his quota to the study of a subject 
which, on the one hand, lays under contribution the exactitude 
and precision of the chemist, and, on the other, reaches out into 
the nebulous regions of the momenta of the human will and the 
reciprocal rights and duties of the citizen and the State. 
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However much by means of that which is implied by that 
blessed and often misused word “ research ” we may extend the 
bounds of human knowledge and push back the penumbra of 
error and ignorance, annexing new continents of thought to the 
empire of science and the republic of letters, there will always 
remain, eluding our grasp, yet entering into our equations, a 
subtle power which a great lawyer described as the power " of 
judging right upon imperfect materials. It is a talent which no 
rules will ever teach, and which even experience does not always 
give.. . . All that can be said about it is that to see things as they 
are , without exaggeration or passion, is essential to it. . . . All 
really important matters are decided, not by a process of argu¬ 
ment worked out from adequate premises to a necessary con¬ 
clusion, but by making a wise choice between several possible 
views.” 

It has been well said : “ If we see things as they are, we shall 
do as we ought; and if we do as we ought, we shall see things 
as they are.” This law of “do and know,” the recognition of 
the reciprocity of mentality and morality, I would respectfully 
commend to your acceptance, not merely in minor application to 
the aims and organization of your Society, but as a helpful guide 
in the elucidation of the subject-matter of your inquiries wherein 
volitional personality is the agency whose power is invoked in 
order that conscience may reign throughout the realm of con¬ 
sciousness. 
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INTERNATIONAL DISCUSSIONS ON 
THE ALCOHOL PROBLEM. 

BY CHARLES F. HARFORD, 

M.A., M.D., B.C., M.R.G.S., L.R.C.P. 

SINCE the cessation of hostilities attention has been directed to 
many international movements so far as they relate to the allied 
and neutral nations. The Peace Conference has necessitated 
the consideration of many subjects which affect the relations 
between friendly nations. Among other questions of inter¬ 
national importance the suppression of the liquor traffic among 
native races, in the territories formerly under German rule, 
has been included in the Covenant of the League of Nations 
as one of the conditions which will bind the Mandatory Powers 
holding authority in the different regions. But there are wider 
issues which have been the subject of international conference. 
The prohibition of trade spirits, and of other spirits except 
under licence, has been ordered in the British territories of West 
Africa, and representatives of the Native Races and the Liquor 
Traffic United Committee have been in conference with the cor¬ 
responding Committee in Paris to ensure even wider reforms. 
Owing to the difficulty of keeping spirits from the natives if 
supplied to Europeans the total prohibition of spirits in Equatorial 
Africa has been asked for. Belgium already prohibits the spirit 
traffic to the natives of the Belgian Congo, and Portugal seems 
fully prepared to come into line, so that there are good hopes of 
widespread reform. 

Besides the meetings which have recently taken place between 
the French and British friends of the native races movement, 
an informal conference was held in Paris early in April, to which 
individuals concerned with temperance reform came from allied 
and neutral nations at the invitation of the Ligue Nationale 
contre 1 ’Alcoolisme of Paris. This was chiefly concerned with 
the possibilities of international co-operation in the study of 
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alcohol problems. All these considerations emphasize the im¬ 
portance of international interchange of opinion on these subjects. 
Before the war the biennial Conference on Alcoholism, held in 
succession in different countries, was the recognized medium for 
debating questions concerning alcoholism. It is of great im¬ 
portance that this Conference should be revived, and that it 
should be so far as possible representative of all temperance 
interests. 

It is important to recognize that the experience of one country 
is not necessarily applicable to another, so that the experiments 
of Scandinavia on the one hand or of the United States on the 
other cannot be taken necessarily as a guide to other countries. 
At the same time these experiments in legislation are of the 
highest value, and the greatest good must result from the friendly 
consideration of these national experiments in international 
conferences. 

By far the most important paper presented to the Conference 
was one by Lord D’Abernon, in which he pleaded for continued 
scientific research, and gave it as his opinion that the principle 
of broken time or interrupted drinking hours, combined with the 
issue of liquor of low alcoholic strength, should be recognised as 
a result of existing knowledge. He also spoke strongly in favour 
of the maintenance of a due relation between the price of alcohol 
and that of prime necessities. 
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ALCOHOLISM IN RELATION 
TO MENTAL INEFFICIENTS AND 
NECESSARY LEGISLATION. 

BY JAMES A. DAVIDSON. 

M.D., 

Medical Officer to the Central London District Schools. 

TO those interested in the treatment of inebriety an account 
of recent developments in the handling of mental inefficiency 
generally may be welcome. On April 23 a conference was held, 
and a few keenly interested in the early treatment of alcoholic 
subjects met representatives of the societies dealing with feeble¬ 
minded and epileptic cases, venereal disease, and others inter¬ 
ested in eugenics. The object was to obtain co-operation for 
the purpose of impressing upon the Government the need for 
further legislation which should facilitate the early preventive 
and curative treatment of the mentally unstable. 

The step recently taken by the Justices of Birmingham was 
discussed. There they “have for a long time been exercised 
as to the futility and inadequacy of the customary methods of 
dealing with persons charged with crimes, particularly as to the 
absence of any consideration of the mental condition of such 
persons.” With a view to further classification and the formation 
of a truer estimation of the culpability in the case, they have 
drawn up a report showing the immediately practical methods 
and also those that are desirable but necessitating legislation. 
The former advise that “ an expert medical practitioner should 
be appointed with whom the Justices can confer and take counsel 
in any particular case. He should attend at the courts from time 
to time to give evidence when required.” Also that he should 
report on cases in prison or on remand on bail. They further 
advise a more extended use of the Probation of Offenders Act, 
1907 , and the Mental Deficiency Act, 1913 . 

The Conference enthusiastically supported the second part of 
the Justices’ Report—that dealing with desirable methods but 
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necessitating legislation. They were: (1) The provision of 
“places of detention” for observation of cases of mental in¬ 
stability instead of prison on remand. (2) The provision of farm 
colonies and the like for cases which cannot be dealt with under 
the Lunacy and Mental Deficiency Acts, instead of prison. 
(3) The establishment of a Consultative Clinic, associated with 
the administration of justice, with expert medical practitioner 
and lady superintendent in charge, for voluntary treatment of 
cases where some form of mental weakness is exhibited, and to 
which friends or relatives of the person affected might appeal for 
help and guidance. (4) Amendment and extension of the Mental 
Deficiency Act, 1913. A medical officer has been appointed by 
the Birmingham authorities, and a number of cases have already 
been referred to him with satisfactory results. 

The notice of the Conference was called to the Fourth Annual 
Report of the Board of Control for the year 1917, when the 
Board “ would especially draw attention to the following causes 
of insanity which might rightly be classed as largely preventable 
—namely, alcohol, syphilis, and mental stress. Without making 
any direct suggestion as to the course which legislation should 
take, they desire to emphasize how important these factors are 
in connection with any future legislative action having for object 
the mental as well as the physical and moral welfare of the 
population. They feel strongly that the hope of reducing the 
amount of insanity in the country lies more in the steps which 
may be taken for preventing the occurrence of the disease and 
for its treatment in the initial stages than in improved methods 
of treatment when the disease has become confirmed, and that 
no effort should be spared to deal with the above-mentioned 
preventable causes and to provide means for effectual treatment 
in the early stages. 

“They would also, not less emphatically, draw attention to the 
grave effects of syphilis, alcohol, neglect, and bad environment 
as causes of mental defect, and would point out how essential it 
is that in any remedial measures due consideration should be 
directed to these factors.” 

Mr. Theodore Neild spoke of the advantages of the Bureau 
System already adopted by Holland, Finland, and Canada. 
There cases were referred to them for examination and classifica¬ 
tion and there, too, patients could be treated during a period of 
probation and reported upon. Guardianship in the sense pro¬ 
posed by the Inebriates Bill of 1914 could be carried out, and 
patients could voluntarily attend for ambulatory treatment with 
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the threefold advantage of privacy, small expense, and the 
prospect of cure so difficult to obtain in advanced chronicity. 

Mr. Neild recognized that the Bureau would rightly handle 
any type of mental inefficient—acting as a clearing-house in refer¬ 
ring cases unsuitable for out-patient treatment to suitable institu¬ 
tions. The suggestion of the Lancet of January 25, that such a 
Bureau should be attached to a general hospital, was approved. 
In the treatment of predisposing and concurrent condition the 
services of the oculist, physician, or pathologist would be 
required. 

The Conference decided to draw up proposals for the neces¬ 
sary legislation, to be approved of by the societies represented, 
and submitted to the Home Office at an early date. 
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THE STUDY OF PRECURSORY 
SYMPTOMS OF THE ONSET 
OF PSEUDO-DIPSOMANIA. 

BY HUGH WINGFIELD, 

M.A., M.D., B.C. (CANTAB.), 

Consulting Physician to the Royal Hants County Hospital; Author of 
"The Forms of Alcoholism and Their Treatment." 

THE Editor has honoured me with a request to write a short 
note on certain points occurring in a small book recently 
published by me. I do so with some diffidence, for the points 
in question merely arose in the course of a quite unfinished 
enquiry, and require far more investigation before they can be 
regarded as firmly established. 

For many years it has seemed to me deplorable that while one 
constantly meets with fully-developed cases of pseudo-dipsomania, 
no one seems to have inquired whether there may not be a 
definite precursory stage marked by definite symptoms occurring 
during the development of the complaint. The discovery of 
such symptoms, if they do occur, appears to be of real practical 
as well as theoretical importance, for, if recognized, they would 
enable the physician to warn his patient in time, before the 
condition had actually set in, and so give him a real chance of 
saving himself. I have been trying for some time to discover 
what these symptoms are, and with this end in view have 
questioned a good many patients as to whether they 
experienced any symptoms previous to the development of 
pseudo-dipsomania. 

It seems natural to suppose that the factors which cause an 
irresistible craving for alcohol during the attacks may gradually 
develop either singly or together, and my questions have so far 
been confined to these special points. So far as my experience 
goes, I believe that the factors which induce the craving for 
alcohol are two in number : 

(1) Excessive euphoria, inducing a desire to prolong or even 
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increase the sense of well-being arising from the pharmacological 
action of the alcohol; and (2) dysphoria, by which I mean the 
condition of depression aud misery which follows the sudden 
cutting off of alcohol during an attack, and which is relieved by 
alcohol. 

At one time I believed that dysphoria was simply due to 
craving for alcohol, but some years ago I came across a patient 
who suffered from rather severe craving but little or no dysphoria 
on the sudden withdrawal of alcohol; and since then I have met 
with others, though I should certainly have missed them had 1 
not been on the lookout for them. Some of these patients could, 
and occasionally did, stop drinking spontaneously during an 
attack. Neither of the above factors, however, would be 
sufficient were it not for the sudden paralysis of will which 
always occurs in these cases. A patient once volunteered the 
statement that it took far less to make him drunk than it did in 
former days. He had, in fact, lost tolerance for alcohol. 

I have tried to find out from my patients whether before the 
development of pseudo-dipsomania they had noticed (1) an 
increase of euphoria ; (2) depression (dysphoria) following 
within a short time after the taking of alcohol; and (3) changes 
in tolerance. Unfortunately, the methods which I have been 
able to employ hitherto have proved less productive than I had 
hoped, though on a larger scale they would, I feel sure, give 
valuable results. I have found that the recollections of alcoholic 
patients have often been vague, especially with regard to increased 
cheerfulness induced by alcohol, though many thought it had 
gradually increased this psychological state. But they were 
generally so uncertain that I lay no stress on their answers. 

On the other hand, it seems easier to recall depression after 
the taking of alcohol, and in some of my patients this certainly 
seems to have occurred as a prodromal symptom. This is the 
only symptom of which I have ever tried to make practical use. A 
patient (not an alcoholic) many years ago told me that he noticed 
that alcohol had begun to cause passing depression. I tried 
without success to make him abstain, and told him that I 
believed he might otherwise develop pseudo-dipsomania, and 
I heard long after that he actually did develop this condition, 
though not for over three years after I saw him. Of course, it 
may have been a mere coincidence, but it impressed me at the 
time. 

With regard to loss of tolerance for alcohol, quite a number 
of fully-developed pseudo-dipsomaniacs appeared to have less 
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tolerance—some far less—than in the early days of their inebriety, 
and a good many, I found, were under the impression that it 
commenced before the pseudo-dipsomania set in. In one patient, 
however, tolerance was markedly increased. It is interesting 
that in his case the euphoria appeared to have diminished—or, 
perhaps, one should say had changed its form. Previously 
alcohol had made him cheerful; now it makes him morose, 
irritable, and discontented, and though during his attacks 
he often wishes to stop, he dare not do so on account of the 
intense dysphoria which follows if he is cut off from his 
alcohol. He is apparently tempted to drink only by business 
worry, but the alcohol merely changes the form of his unhappi¬ 
ness. 

I am inclined to believe that loss of tolerance and increased 
euphoria often stand in the relation of cause and effect, but only 
prolonged observation can decide this point. As is well known, 
certain conditions, such as stunning or sunstroke, ‘are often 
followed by loss of tolerance, and pseudo-dipsomania is 
peculiarly apt to become a sequel to these accidents. One 
patient of mine, formerly a moderate drinker, suddenly, from no 
discoverable cause, lost practically all tolerance, and at once 
became a hopeless pseudo-dipsomaniac. He refused all treat¬ 
ment, and died a few months later from pneumonia complicated 
by acute alcoholism. Loss of tolerance, then, appears to me to 
be often a very real factor in the causation of pseudo-dipsomania. 

I am far from having solved the question which I set out 
to answer. What are the precursory symptoms, if any, of the 
pseudo - dipsomania ? I do not know, but I believe that a 
collective enquiry might result in a real solution, and that 
such an enquiry might embrace the still more difficult problem 
of the development of true dipsomania. It might result in the 
saving of many already on their way to become the helpless 
slaves of drink from their otherwise inevitable fate. No society 
is in such a favourable position for starting such an enquiry as 
the Society for the Study of Inebriety, and I hope that one day it 
may undertake the task. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Control of the Drink Trade in Britain : A Contribution 
lo National Efficiency during the Great War, 1915-1918. By Henry 
Carter. With a Preface by Lord D’Abernon. Second Edition. 
Pp. xix + 343. With illustrations. London : Longmans, Green and 
Co. f 39, Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 1919. Price : Cloth boards, 4s. 6d. 
net; Cloth, limp, 2s. 6d. net. 

It is difficult to express adequately the great service which the Rev. 
Henry Carter has rendered to the nation by his standard work on the above 
subject. The fact that a second edition has been called for within 
eighteen months of its first issue is a significant fact. The new edition 
furnishes us with much additional matter, and brings the story of the work 
of the Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic) created in the summer of 

1915 up to the early part of 1919. A particularly valuable feature is the 
continuation of the account of the action taken in the Gretna and Carlisle 
Direct Control Area. This experiment in liquor reform demands greater 
attention than has hitherto been given to it. Reference to the excellent 
map indicating the number of licensed premises closed by the Board show 
at a glance the drastic nature of the reforms which were instituted. The 
closing of 86 out of 207 on-licences, which at the pre-war rate of reduc¬ 
tion could not have been accomplished in less than thirty years, is in itself 
a remarkable achievement. Further reforms such as the suppression of 
grocers 9 licences and Sunday closing were measures which seem to have 
been on lines commonly urged by Temperance Societies. Other elements 
of the Carlisle system were more in accord with the programme of the 
Temperance Legislation League, and should be reviewed with an open 
mind by those who desire to know the results of any experiments in liquor 
regulation. The reduction in convictions for drunkenness from 953 in 1916 
to 80 in 1918 speaks for itself. In the Burgh of Annan convictions in 

1916 were 222, and in 1918 had fallen to 16. Dr. Henry Barnes has 
recently written his testimony as to the marvellous results which he had 
noted, and this testimony, coming from so highly respected a member of 
the medical profession, should win careful attention. Lord D’Abernon in 
his preface to Mr. Carter’s second edition makes a declaration which 
might well be brought to the notice of those who do not appreciate the 
urgency of legislative temperance reform. Commenting on the rival 
schemes of Prohibition or Control, he writes : “ If, instead of having Pro- 
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hibition and Control to choose between, the choice lay between Prohibition 
and a relapse to pre-war conditions, I should not hesitate to support 
Prohibition at any cost, rather than be a party to the national disgrace 
which would be involved in a deliberate and voluntary return to a lower 
level. It is no longer doubtful that under an appropriate system of restric¬ 
tion a high level of temperance can be attained in this country, and that 
thus national efficiency can be enhanced and general prosperity and happi¬ 
ness increased. But to attain these ends the regulation must be both 
restrictive and constructive, and the restrictions must involve a certain 
constraint alike upon those who require no protection against themselves 
and upon those who do. The question is whether these sacrifices—if such 
they can be called—will be accepted by public opinion and by Parliament. 
Unless they are, all talk about an aspiration to a healthier and more effi¬ 
cient Britain becomes mere rhetoric. There is no profit in vague generalities 
about the possibility of improvements if those of the recent past are not main¬ 
tained and developed. This can only be done by Parliament. There can 
be no question of the prolongation of the powers which were given to existing 
authorities for the period of the war. In order that the modifications and 
adjustments which may be necessary to suit the conditions of peace may be 
properly effected, a new departure will have to be made, a new commis¬ 
sion issued. But to a large extent recent experience must and should 
govern future conduct; and Mr. Carter’s book, in setting forth what has 
been done during the war, affords guidance to those who believe that peace 
should give us the possibility of national life on a higher plane than before 
the Great War, and who will not be satisfied with a return to old con- 
ditions.” Mr. Carter’s monograph, which is, it should be noted, appropri¬ 
ately dedicated to the memory of the late Richard Cross, will live as a 
reliable record of a great undertaking which not only accomplished a bene¬ 
ficent service during a period of national crisis, but has been a great 
experiment in scientific control as applied to the manufacture and distribu¬ 
tion of alcoholic drinks. Every Member and Associate of the Society for 
the Study of Inebriety should study Mr. Carter’s book. 

Charles F. Harford, M.D. 

The Forms of Alcoholism and Their Treatment. By Hugh 
Wingfield, M.A., M.D., B.C. Pp. 76. London: Henry Frowde, 
Oxford University Press, and Hodder and Stoughton, Warwick 
Square, E.C. 4. 1919. Price 5s. net. 

This concise and suggestive little monograph deserves the study of all 
medical and other students of inebriety. It is based on the author’s own 
experience, but frequent reference is made to Dr. Francis Hare’s well- 
known treatise, which is spoken of as 44 almost the only practical work on 
the subject in the English language.*’ Dr. Wingfield describes four 
principal types of alcoholism: (1) Pseudo-dipsomania ; (2) Chronic Sober 
Alcoholism ; (3) Chronic Inebriate Alcoholism ; and (4) True Dipsomania ; 
and he indicates the best means by which each may be studied and treated. 
The factors in these cases are discussed under the headings of Euphoria, 
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Dysphoria, Variations of Natural Tolerance, and Partial Paralysis of the 
Inhibitory Mental Functions. Dr. Wingfield is no believer in compulsory 
restraint in retreats for long periods, as the following quotation will 
indicate : “ I have never understood the principle on which it was based. 
The ultimate end of all treatment must always be the same—to render the 
patient morally strong enough to remain a permanent total abstainer. 
Whatever treatment be adopted, the condition of the patient as regards the 
main trouble is unchanged and unchangeable. He is just as much unable to 
drink in moderation as he was before. It is clear that in only two ways can 
any help be given him. One is to make alcohol less tempting to him than 
before; the other, so to increase his moral strength as to enable him to 
resist such temptation as he must meet. I am quite at a loss to understand 
how mere prolonged confinement, during which no physical or psychical 
effort is required to abstain, since alcohol is unobtainable, can help morally 
or otherwise, and the results of the treatment on patients whom I have 
seen, and their accounts of the effects on their fellow-sufferers, have 
convinced me that the value of mere confinement is, to say the least of it, 
extremely small.” Dr. Wingfield adds this important note: “ If, however, 
it be combined with powerful moral aids, as in Lady Henry Somerset’s 
homer at Duxhurst, the results are far more satisfactory, and it is to the 
moral and religious side of the treatment that I ascribe her very real 
success.” The monograph will arouse discussion, and must of necessity be 
variously criticized, but it is stimulating in its clear enunciation of the 
author’s convictions, and deserving of unprejudiced consideration. 


CRIME AND CRIMINALS. By Charles Mercier, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
F.R.C.S. With an Introduction by Sir Bryan Donkin, M. A., M.D., 
F.R.C.P. Pp. xvii + 291. London : University of London Press, Ltd., 
18, Warwick Square, B.C. 4. 1918. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

This study of the jurisprudence of crime in its medical, biological, and 
psychological bearings is a work which no student of Social Medicine can 
afford to neglect. It has gained for its brilliant author the Swinez Prize 
Award for 1919 of the Society of Arts. This is the second time that 
Dr. Mercier has been awarded this distinction. Dr. Mercier is a highly 
original thinker, and a versatile master of elegant, virile, and incisive 
language, and, moreover, he has won for himself a foremost position 
among medico-legal psychologists. His latest work will add still further 
to his reputation as an independent, outspoken, and serviceable leader of 
progressive thought and action. The work opens with careful studies of 
the factors, psychology, and nature of crime, and then follow chapters on 
kinds of crime, private crimes, and family and racial crimes. Special 
chapters are devoted to a study of the various types of criminals, and the 
book closes with a suggestive and really constructive contribution on the 
difficult subject of the prevention, detection, and punishment of crime. 
Dr. Mercier holds that f * crime is conduct injurious to society,” and it is 
a convenient and comprehensive definition. With regard to statistics 
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relating to drunkenness, there is a warning which may well be heeded in 
theae days of discussion on control of the liquor traffic: 44 In statistical 
inquiry and in the compilation of elaborate statistics y the data are not 
always comparable. Take, for instance, statistics of drunkenness, as 
displayed in the comparison of the prevalence of drunkenness in one 
district with its prevalence in another. Such a comparison may be made 
by comparing the number of convictions for drunkenness in the one town, 
or country, or district, with the number of convictions in the other. The 
method would seem at first sight eminently fair and just, and calculated 
to yield conclusions 4 of the same degree of reliability as the conclusions 
of an exact science ’; but is it really so ? Let us consider. Suppose that 
in the one district the Chief Constable is a fanatical teetotaller, or the 
majority of the Watch Committee are of this way of thinking. Suppose 
the magistrates also are tarred with the same brush. The results will be 
that the police will be stimulated to arrest or summon every man and 
woman who can plausibly be considered a little the worse for drink, and 
that every such man and woman will appear on the police sheet as a case 
of drunkenness, and will be so recorded in the register of police-court 
convictions. In the other district, the Watch Committee may have 
no bias in favour of teetotalism ; the Chief Constable may be a large- 
minded man of the world ; the magistrates also may be reluctant to record 
convictions for trivial offences, and prone to discharge with a caution and 
a little fatherly advice those who have been 4 market merry, 9 or have 
been celebrating a wedding or a christening too hilariously. In such 
a district the police will know that they will obtain no credit for excess 
of zeal in arresting or summoning people who are half-seas over. They 
will be inclined, if a man has had a little too much, but is doing no harm, 
and not making himself too much of a nuisance, to place him in the care 
of his friends, or even to see him home, and leave him to the punishment 
he will receive from his wife’s tongue. It is manifest enough that to 
compare the number of oonvictions for drunkenness in this district with 
the number in the other would give no just idea of the comparative 
prevalence of drunkenness in the two districts. The statistics, so far 
from having the same reliability as the conclusions of an exact science, 
would be utterly unreliable and misleading. 99 Many readers of this 
journal are keenly interested in studies on the relation of alcoholism 
to crime and the influence of alcohol in the making of criminals. These 
studies are enveloped in perplexities and practical difficulties. All serious 
students of criminology will find in Dr. Mercier’s illuminating monograph 
much that will help them in avoiding pitfalls, and no little of sound advice 
as to sure paths for progress. 


HABITS THAT Handicap. By Charles B. Towns. Pp. xiv-h289. 
New York : The Century Co. 1918. Price $1.20 net. 

This is a work which merits the unprejudiced study of all students of 
inebriety and drug addiction. It is written by a layman who has devoted 
special attention to the care of inebriate cases, and Dr. Richard C. Cabot, 
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in a sympathetic introduction, declares that the author “ knows more about 
the alleviation and cure of drug addictions than any doctor that I have 
ever seen/' The book is addressed primarily to American readers, and deals 
with legislative measures and practical procedures from the standpoint of 
the American citizen, but there is much that will be of interest and value to 
British students. The nature, perils, and manifestations of the drug 
habit are effectively portrayed, and a strong case is presented for adequate 
specific treatment of the drug-taker. There seems to be no doubt but that 
drug addiction is rapidly increasing on both sides of the Atlantic. Mr. 
Towns has words of warning regarding certain types of institution which 
seek to care for the inebriate, and he does not hesitate to criticize the 
procedures of some classes of medical advisers. The work is one which 
will arouse interest and stimulate discussion. It contains a section 
on the Injuriousness of Tobacco, and here the author undoubtedly weakens 
a good case by the extravagance of his conclusions. In the form of 
an Appendix Dr. Alexander Lambert, Visiting Physician to the Bellevue 
Hospital, provides a suggestive essay on “ The Relation of Alcohol to 
Disease.” The book contains no index, a serious omission in a work of 
this kind. _ 

WINE THE Mocker. By Guy Thorne. Pp. 320. London : John Long, 
Ltd., 12-14, Norris Street, Haymarket. 1919. Price 7s. net. 

This is a remarkable study of alcoholism in the dramatic form of a novel. 
It will doubtless be widely read, and should arouse interest in the scientific 
study of inebriety. The story is unfolded with much skill, and evidently 
the author has studied the new work on the psycho-pathology and psycho- 
therapeutics of his subject. We commend the book to the consideration 
of all students of the drink problem. Throughout the story is a strong 
love motive, and the influence of religion in the restoration of the inebriate 
is emphasized. The character, methods, and views of the physician who 
is introduced as a great expert in inebriety are effectively described. The 
book will be of special interest to doctors and workers for social betterment, 
but the conclusion, although not without some hope of happiness, is 
scarcely one which eugenists will altogether approve. 


THE Anatomy OF Society. By Gilbert Cannan. Pp. 212. London : 
Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 2. 1919. Price 
5s. net. 

This collection of ten essays merits the fullest consideration of all 
students of social problems and workers for wise reconstruction and 
judicious readjustment. The author is an idealist with far-sighted vision 
and possessing rare charm in literary expression. The work opens with a 
penetrating analysis of Definitions, and then follow essays on such pivotal 
subjects as Humanity, the Social Contrast, Patriarchalism, Marriage, 
Women as Citizens, Science and Art, Social Structure, Bast and West, and 
Democracy. Mr. Cannan has the scientific spirit of the dissector, but he 
possesses also originality and power for synthesis, and he formulates sound 
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principles and presents many enticing devices for the upbuilding of foroes 
which shall make for human betterment. Here is his dosing sentence: 
“ Man, with all his varied powers, his desires, passions, and the three logics 
of his being—spirit, mind, and heart—is a democracy governed by the aristo¬ 
cratic principle, his conscience, which selects his best and noblest, and 
keys his forces and capacities up to that, and in the fulness of time Man 
cannot but make Society in his own image." 


Self-Training : The Lines of Mental Progress. By H. Ernest 
Hunt. Pp. v + 240. London : William Rider and Son, Ltd., 8, Pater¬ 
noster Row, E.C. 4. 1918. Price 4s. 6d. 

In these days of self-determination such a work as this will be of real 
service to educationists, medical advisers, social workers, and all who are 
striving to secure sure principles on which to base practices making for 
self-development, self-oontrol, self-expression. The work is based on 
lectures delivered at various times by the author. The main value of the 
work is in its explanation of the influence of the subconscious mind in self- 
direction. There is much of helpfulness in the advocacy for the develop¬ 
ment of man’s natural capabilities by a wisely ordered self-suggestion. 
There are illuminating chapters on Thought and Health, Training the 
Senses, Memory, the Feelings, Will, and Imagination, the Machinery of 
Nerves, Extensions of Faoulty, Self-Building, and the Spiritual Basis. 
The book will assist those who are dealing with inebriate cases, victims of 
drug addictions, subjects held in bondage by morbid habits, and it is to be 
commended particularly to those who are seeking to further the mental 
and moral evolution of adolescents and young adults in the developmental 
period of life. 


On the Brain in the Evolution of Mind, Soul, and Spirit. 

By Thomas Stretch Dowse, M.D., F.R.C.P.E. Pp. 287. London : 

Heath Cranton, Ltd., Fleet Lane, Farringdon Street, E.C. 4. 1918. 

Price 5s. net. 

After a long life of active work in the service of Medicine, Dr. Dowse 
has found an opportunity of placing on record what he is pleased to term 
“ Winter Evening Jottings." His book deals mainly with questions to 
which he has given special attention in the course of his neurological work 
and psychological investigations. The volume is divided into four parts : 
the first contains a suggestive introduction, followed by thoughtful Essays 
on Instinct, Sleep, Dreams, and Hypnotism ; the second is devoted to a 
discussion of the Evolution and Nature of Mind; the third deals with 
the Brain as the Organ of the Mind, and the Mind and its Special Sense 
Attributes ; while the fourth is an exposition of the author’s views on the 
life of the Soul and the Spirit. Dr. Dowse intimates that his main idea in 
issuing this volume is to bring into review what he terms 14 Mental 
Functioning," especially in relation to brain evolution and functional 
localization. A study of these thought-compelling pages will doubtless 
VOL. XVII. 4 
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euoourage many to extend excursions into realms which still remain for 
most a itrra incognita. _ 

Americanism and Social Democracy. By John Spargo. Pp. ix 
+ 326. New York and London: Harper and Brothers. 1918. 
Price $1.50 net. 

This is a book which will be eagerly studied by socialists and all interested 
in modern developments of democracy on both sides of the Atlantic. It 
can be best viewed as a sort of apologia, or rather a justification, for 
the author’s withdrawal from the official ranks of the Socialist Party in 
America. The book was written during the early months of 1918, and 
throws much light on elements now at work both in America and various 
parts of Britain. Mr. Spargo seeks to show that while the ideals of true 
democratic socialism are identical with Americanism the recent actions 
of the so-called Socialist Party have resulted in an un-American war polioy. 
The aims of a new National Party are outlined. The book is one whioh 
British students of Social Democracy will do well to study with care. 


WOMEN AND THE LABOUR PARTY. By various Women Workers. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Dr. Marion Phillips, and a Foreword 
by the Right Hon. Arthur Henderson, M.P. Pp. 110. London : 
Headley Brothers, Publishers, Ltd., 72, Oxford Street, W. 1. 1918. 
Price Is. net. 

The appearance of this little volume is opportune. Mr. Henderson com¬ 
mends it 41 to the serious attention of the women of this country/’ and 
invites them 44 to study its pages in the light of the programme of organized 
Labour.” Dr. Marion Phillips in her introduction shows that up till now 
the great mass of women have been unorganized and politically untouched. 
War and the coming of the power of the vote have changed all that. But 
women still have much to learn, and this collection of informing articles 
should help them. An enumeration will indicate the desirability of 
women reading these pages. “The Women Trade Unionists’ Point of 
View,” by Mary R. Macarthur ; 44 The Claims of Mothers and Children,” 
by Margaret Llewelyn Davies; “The Nursery of To-morrow,” by 
Margaret McMillan; “The End of the Poor Law,” by Beatrice Webb, 
D.Litt.; 44 Women as Brainworkers,” by Rebecca West; 44 Women as 
Domestic Workers,” by Margaret G. Bonfield; “The Working Woman’s 
House,” by Averil D. Sanderson Furnis; 44 The Labour Woman’s Battle 
with Dirt,” by Katherine Bruce Glasier, B.A. ; 44 The Woman Wage- 
Earner,” by A. Susan Lawrence, L.C.C.; and 44 Women and Inter¬ 
nationalism,” by Mary Longman. 

Workhouse Characters and Other Sketches of the Life of 
THE POOR. By Margaret Wynne Nevinson, L.L.A. Pp. 160. 
London : George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., Ruskin House, 40, Museum 
Street, W.C. 1. 1918. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

Mrs. Nevinson’s collection of character sketches are true cameos ; clean- 
cut, picturesque delineations of proud, brave, humorous, wise, sinning souls 
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who have striven hard amidst the bufferings of adversity. Through all 
there is a wise understanding, deep sympathy, and real literary power. All 
social service workers should make a point of reading this revealing book. 
The first sketch, “ Eunice Smith—Drunk/' is a pathetic story of a confirmed 
inebriate, the daughter of an inebriate father. All the twenty-six sketches 
point lessons for those ready to read between these vivid lines. Students 
of humanity will find in these clinical records of the downcast, degraded, 
and diseased fresh inspiration for service and sociological research. Now 
that the Poor Law is again in the melting-pot, these glimpses into the 
life and thoughts of “paupers” and “inmates of workhouse” are 
peculiarly opportune. We trust that Mrs. Nevinson will speedily give us 
another volume of pictures of poor folk. 


Sister Matty and Company : A Mixed Lot. By Robert Holmes. 

Pp. xi + 293. Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood and Sons. 

1918. Price 6s. net. 

Mr. Robert Holmes, of Sheffield, has for many years been gathering 
valuable material in the Police Courts and rendering splendid service to the 
community by his wise, sympathetic, and helpful aid for the delinquent, 
oriminal, and outcast classes of society. His work for human betterment 
has in recent years been widely extended by the issue of some remarkable 
books, among which “ Walter Greenway, Spy and Hero” is likely always 
to occupy foremost place. Mr. Holmes possesses the rare gift of under¬ 
standing human motives and being able to express in picturesque form and 
with no little literary power something of the working of the minds of 
anti-social units in our social life. His latest work is dedicated “ to all who 
ever showed compassion to folk gone astray in the Wilderness out of the 
Way.” It is a remarkable collection of stories of the thoughts and ways of 
prison folk. As a clinical record of criminal experiences the work is of 
permanent value. .These thirteen sketches will appeal to all lovers 
of human adventure, but for stud ents of h uman nature and for those 
striving to restore the lapsed and strengthen forces making for human 
betterment the book will be particularly helpful. Certainly all readers of 
this journal should make a point of reading this remarkable book. 


CHAPTERS FROM MY Life. By Sir Henry S. Lunn, B.A., B.Ch., M.D. 
Pp. xiii + 422. With coloured portrait frontispiece and other illustra¬ 
tions. London : Cassell and Company, Ltd. 1918. Price 10s. 6d. 

Sir Henry Lunn’s many friends will be grateful to him for this handsome 
and exceptionally interesting volume of reminiscences. The author has 
played many parts, and engineered many enterprises, and has laboured to 
further human betterment. In these revealing pages he tells the story of 
his thoughts and endeavours as a theological and medical student, Wesleyan 
minister, missionary, and critic of missionary service, co-worker with 
Hugh Price Hughes, W. T. Stead, Quintin Hogg, and others. The volume 
is of particular interest and value for the light it throws on the history of 
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the modern evolution of aims and enterprises to further the reunion of 
Christian communities. This record gives a vivid likeness of Sir Henry 
Lunn as a man of exceptional physical force and intellectual capacity, with 
clear vision and altruistic aims, possessing great powers as an organizer, 
administrator and director of social, religious, and business enterprises, 
and having the soul of a simple-minded Puritan who rejoices in the benefits 
of a spiritual retreat, the ministrations of an approved ritual and ordered 
communion. It is clear throughout that the author claims a liberty of 
conscience to serve his God and his nation according to his own con¬ 
ceptions of justice and righteousness. 


Completed Tales of my Knights and Ladies. By Beatrice Chase 
(Olive Katharine Parr). Pp. vii+152. With 7 illustrations. London : 
Longmans, Green and Co., 39, Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 1919. Price 
5s. net. 

Many readers of this Journal have been interested in Miss Parr’s beau¬ 
tiful experiment for rendering spiritual service during the sad and tem¬ 
pestuous days of war. The books, 44 White Knights on Dartmoor” and 
“ Tales of my Knights and Ladies,” which described this fine adventure in 
the guardianship of souls, have been noticed in these pages. These volumes 
are now recalled from circulation, and the present book takes the place of 
both. The Crusade has accomplished its aim. No more names are to be 
added to the roll which is treasured behind the statue of St. Michael. No 
more Guardian Ladies are to be enrolled. This reoord will endure as 
a worthy memorial of psyohic force and religious faith whioh have had their 
earthly and human fountain located at Widecombe-in-the-Moor on glorious 
Darty-moor. Miss Parr provides picturesque accounts of the coming of 
the good news of the Armistice to Dartmoor. The book contains 
numerous letters and records of many communications which the author 
has received regarding the thoughts and endeavours of the Knights and 
Ladies. The work is full of charm and, needless to add, is marked by real 
literary distinction. 

The World’s Warships. Compiled from Jane’s 44 Fighting Ships.” 
Sixth Edition. Pp. xlviii+167. With illustrations, plates, maps, 
flags, etc. London and Edinburgh : Sampson Low, Marstonand Co., 
Ltd. Price 3s. 6d. 

This is a book which should appeal to all sea-loving Britishers. It is 
issued with the sanction of the Admiralty, and affords some idea of the 
strength and size of the sure shield which has made victory possible in the 
great struggle of Right over Might. The volume also provides much 
information regarding the fighting ships of our enemies and also of our 
allies. The silhouettes of enemy warcraft are very effective, and the fine 
full-page plates are most striking. The book is one which should have a 
place in every patriotic household. We particularly commend it to the 
notice of all adolescent boys. 
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44 The Drunkard’s Gup by Robert Harris. To whieh is added an 
Illustrated Talk on Cups/’ by Henry P. Morriss (London: The Clifton 
Publishing House, 20, Clifton Street* Finsbury, B.C. 2. 1918. Price Is. 
net), is a little book which will greatly interest students of the drink 
problem. It consists of a reprint in facsimile of an essay by 44 Master 
Harris, Pastor of Hanwel,” published in 1619, with accompanying version 
in modern English. The quaint old pages have been photographed from 
the original, and afford striking evidence of the strong views held by at 
least one seer 300 years ago. Mr. Morriss has also added an informing 
and suggestive collection of studies on drinking-cups. The work is one 
which will appeal to many members and associates of the S.S.I. 


44 Anti-Teetotal Temperance,” by Joseph Ingle (London: Elliot Stock, 
7, Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. Price Is. net), is labelled as 44 An Appeal to 
the Churches and Nation.” It was first issued in 1908 under the title of 
44 A Moral Indictment of Teetotalism.” The author’s design is thus 
summarized: 44 To indicate how Teetotalism, in its essential principles, 
constitutes a virtual, in its doctrines a substantial, impeaohment of Nature, 
and, consequently, of the wisdom and beneficence of the Creator. . • • 
To discover the root principle of Teetotalism; to point out the real 
character and inwardness of the Teetotal movement—its genesis, nature, 
connections, and consequences.” 

44 An Introduction to the Study of Social Problems, containing added 
Sections on England during the War and England after the War,” by 
Arnold Freeman, Warden of the Y.M.C.A. Settlement, Sheffield, with 
Prefaces by H. A. L. Fisher, President of the Board of Education, and 
Albert Mansbridge, late Secretary of the Workers’ Educational Associa¬ 
tion (London; The Workers’ Educational Association, 16, Harpur Street, 
W.C/1. 1918. Price Is.), is now in a third, revised edition. It has been 

prepared primarily for members of the W.E.A., but it deserves to be 
studied by all students and workers. It is based on a oourse of lectures 
in Social Economics given during the winter before the war at the 
University of Sheffield, but has been revised, extended, and brought up to 
date, and now forms an admirable introductory handbook for all about to 
take up the serious study of sooial problems. There is a useful bibliography, 
which might well be extended. An index should be added. We hope that 
in the next edition a section may be devoted to the Alcohol Problem. 


44 The Reconstruction Handbook for Students and Speakers,” prepared 
by the Industrial Reconstruction Council, the offices of which are at 2 and 
4, Tudor Street, E.C. 4 (London : Nisbet and Co., Ltd., 22, Berners Street, 
W. 1. 1918. Price 9d. net), is a manual which should be in the possession 
of all practical students of social subjects and patriotic workers for such 
reconstruction and readjustment as shall further human betterment. It 
has been prepared mainly to serve as a handbook for public speakers taking 
part in the propaganda of the I.R.C. Most of its teaohing is based on the 
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Whitley Report. These thirty-two sections composing this practioal 
manual] provide much material for discussion, and will stimulate thought 
and action making for progress. There is a useful bibliography. 


“The Housing Problem: Its Modern Aspects and Practical Solution,” 
by James Hartley, F.R.S.L., and Albert Winstanley, L.R.I.B.A. (Preston : 
British Pictorial Press Co., 6, Woodplumpton Road, Ashton-on-Ribble. 
1919. Price 5s.), is a collection of practioal studies which describes the 
chief features of the housing problem as they relate to the comfort and 
general well-being of the working classes. The monograph is timely, and 
merits careful study. Such a manual is a real contribution to constructive 
social effort. There are several illustrations and plans, and a number of 
advertisements. 


44 Divine Psychology/’ by Kate Simmons (London : G. Bell and Sons, 
Ltd., York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 1. 1918. Price 3s. 6d. net), is 

an able exposition of the aims and doctrines of the 44 spiritual thera* 
peutist.” It attempts to open channels for spiritual progress and healing. 
It seeks to set forth the possibility of the realization in consciousness of 
such a perfect type as will operate to eliminate all unlike itself, and to 
apply knowledge to the healing of the nations and the bringing of health 
and happiness to the people. There are suggestions in these thoughts of 
an idealist, which may doubtless prove of assistance to workers in dealing 
with certain classes of inebriates and other anti-social subjects. 


44 The Law of Struggle,” by Hyman Segal (New York City: Massada 
Publishing Co., 79, Fifth Avenue. 1918. Price $1.50, post paid), is a 
book born of the war. It consists of a series of thoughtful studies on the 
Will to Struggle, the Psychology of Struggle, Struggle as Morality, Struggle 
as Statecraft, the Economio Struggle, Struggle as War, and Struggle as 
Religion. _ ^ 

44 Romance of Souls,” by Dr. Peshoton Sorabji Goolbai Dubash (London : 
Luzac and Co., 46, Great Russell Street, W.C. 1. Price 5s., post free), 
is a oleverly conceived adventure in philosophy. It is expressed in unusual 
verse, and pictures the ancient civilizations of Egypt, China, Persia, India, 
the medieval life of Venice and France, and modern ways in the England 
of the Victorian period. The characters take the form of five reincarnated 
souls. _ 

“ Christianity Anoient and Modern,” by Charles H. Elliot (London : 
Heath Cranton, Ltd., Fleet Lane, E.C. 4. 1918. Price Is. net), is a 

brochure designed to strengthen the faith of those who find difficulty in 
accepting the current doctrines of Christianity and are in danger of lapsing 
into a negation of religion altogether. Suoh questions as the Growth of 
Christian Dootrine, the Authority of the Bible, the Verity of the Gospels, 
the Divinity of Christ, the Meaning of Miracles, the Resurrection and 
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Ascension, Baptism and the Trinity, and Sacrificial Teaching, are dealt 
with in a way which will be helpful to many perplexed souls. The con- 
eluding section treats of the aim and scope of Christ’s teaching. 


** A Short History of Theological Education," by the Rev. J. E. Roscoe 
{London : Arthur H. Stockwell, 29, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 1918. Price 

3s. 6d. net), is unique. It is an attempt to provide an outline regarding 
Clerical Education from the earliest of Old Testament times up to the 
present. Much reading and extensive research has been devoted to the 
preparation of this interesting and informing monograph, and it will be read 
with profit by all desirous of knowledge regarding the evolution of theo¬ 
logical education and the equipment of ministers of religion. 


14 The Simplest Thing in the World," by A. C. Kenrick (London: The 
Crystal Press,Xtd., 91, Regent Street, W. 1. 1918. Price 3s. 6d. net), is a 

collection of essays, restful in their style of presentation and yet containing 
much of spiritual stimulus. 44 The kingdom of God is within you" 
furnishes the key-text, and without any striving for novelty in thought or 
action the author reveals ways by which divine wisdom may be quickened 
in the individual soul. _ 

"‘The Sacramental Life," by Lady Emily Lutyens (Glasgow : Star Pub¬ 
lishing Trust, 240, Hope Street. 1917. Price Is. net), contains reprints of 
a dozen essays and addresses, all dealing with the fundamental things 
of the spirit. These articles are written with much grace, and are illumined 
by the light of a divine vision. They deal with conceptions regarding the 
coming of a World-Teacher, Difficulties in the Way of Preparation, Signs 
of the Times, Lessons from the World-Crisis, Thoughts on Peace, and 
Woman’s Task in the Coming Civilization. This dainty little volume with 
Its noble ideals and high mission of hopefulness will bring refreshment 
of mind and reinvigoration of spirit to many a weary one. 


44 Keep Happy," by Eustace Miles, M. A, (London and Edinburgh: 
Sampson Low, Marston, and Company, Ltd. 1919. Price 2s. net), is a 
collection of admonitions, suggestions, quotations, and other aids to 
happiness and help, which many will appreciate and find serviceable. 


44 A Mosaic of Missionary Methods," fitted together by Stanley Sowton 
(London : Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, 24, Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
1918. Price Is. 6d. net), is a model handbook for workers in the cause of 
Foreign Missions. With rare constructive skill, true insight, and much 
practical knowledge of the problems of organization and administration, Mr. 
Sowton has condensed into some 156 pages an immense amount of valuable 
information and serviceable suggestion and direction. All responsible for 
constructive enterprises in connection with Church work should be advised 
to oonsult this handbook of Christian Service and Christ-inspired Vision. 
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1 * Cameos from Camps,” by the Rev. Kingscote Greenland (London: 
National Free Chureh Council, B.C. 4. 1918. Price Is. 6d. net), are 

sharp-cut delineations of war days. In picturesque phrase and with vivid 
words there are presented soul-stirring sketches of the courage, endur¬ 
ance, humour, and pathos of the soldier’s life in camp and trench, rest- 
hut and hospital. The descriptions are based on actual experience, and are 
full of suggestions which social and religious workers will be wise to lay to 
heart. The author understands the mind of the soldier, and has been 
granted glimpses into his inscrutable soul. Sir Arthur Yapp furnishes a 
sympathetic foreword, and testifies to the author’s 44 invaluable service to 
the men in the huts of the Red Triangle.” 


44 Why Dry? Briefs for Prohibition, Local, State, National, and 
International,” by Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Ph.D. (Washington, D.C., 
U.S.A. : The International Reform Bureau, 206, Pennsylvania Avenue. 
1918. Price 35 cents), is a 126-page collection of facts, arguments, opinions, 
illustrations, all of which effectively present a strong case for prohibition 
in America. The work has been prepared in the light of war conditions, 
and argues in favour of international prohibition. The author’s slogan is 
an ambitious one : 44 A saloonless nation in 1920, and an alcohol-free 
world in 1925.” 


44 Uncensored Letters,” by Captain A. E. Owen-Jones, Chaplain of the 
Forces (London: Strength of Britain Movement, Empire House, 
175, Piccadilly, W. 1. 1918. Price Id.), is a collection of vigorous, thought* 
compelling letters, advocating the policy of the Strength of Britain Move¬ 
ment : 44 Prohibition of the liquor traffic for the closing term of the war and 
during the vital period of demobilization and reconstruction.” 


44 Pride of Body,” by Hugh de S61incourt (London : The Saint Catherine 
Press. Price Is. net), is a collection of charmingly written essays whioh 
breathe the spirit of Walt Whitman’s words : 44 If anything is sacred, the 
human body is sacred. And the glory and sweet of a man is the token of 
manhood untainted, and in man or woman a clean, strong-fibred body ie 
more beautiful than the most beautiful faoe.” The author is an enthusiastie 
advocate of hygienic living ; and physical exercises which he hat proved te 
be of service are described. _-- 

44 The Sister of a Certain Soldier,” by Dr. Stephen J. Maher (New Haven, 
Conn., U.S.A. : The Tuttle, Morehouse and Taylor Company, 1918), is a 
powerfully written story of a naturally gifted, cultured, and patriot coloured 
<irl, who gives unselfish service and life itself to further the cause of her 
negro class. The story reveals something of the tragedy, pathos, and 
perplexities of the black and white problem in America. 


44 The Way of the Cross, or, Faithful unto Death,” by 44 M.” (London : 
The Magnet Press, Peckham, S.E. 1919. Price 2s. 6d.), is a privately 
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issued memoir of the late Dr* A. Hume Griffith, who, on the mission field 
and during recent years as Medical Superintendent at the Lingfield Colony 
for Epileptics, accomplished a fine ministry* Copies of this sympathetic 
memorial volume may be obtained from the National Union for Christian 
Social Service, 30, Coleman Street, E.C. 2. The proceeds of the sale of 
the volume will be devoted to the Lingfield Nurses 9 Endowment Fund. 


44 The Alphabet of Investment, 99 by C. R. Stiles, F.S.S., F.R.G.S., with 
an Introductory Note by Ellis T. Powell, LL.B*, D.Sc. (London : The 
Financial Review of Reviews Office, 6, Grafton Street, New Bond Street, 
W. 1* 1918. Price 3s* net), is a concise, clearly expressed, serviceable 

guide to successful investment. It enunciates in readily understood 
language essentials regarding technicalities of the successful employment 
of capital* The manual is one which will interest and help all desirous of 
securing a sound foundation for financial investments. 


41 A Book of Auto-Suggestions, 99 by H. Ernest Hunt (London : William 
Rider and Son, Ltd*. 8, Paternoster Row, E*C. 4* 1919. Price Is. net), 
is an ingenious, cleverly constructed collection of suggestions for thought- 
control, courage, cheerfulness, service, common sense, and the like virtues 
which make for efficiency, health, happiness, and general well-being. 


44 A Conspectus of Recent Legislation on Venereal Disease in the British 
Dominions and the United States of America," by Douglas White, M.D. 
(London: The National Council for Combating Venereal Diseases, 81, 
Avenue Chambers, Southampton Row, W.C* 1), furnishes in a convenient 
form for reference essential data which those interested in legislative 
measures aiming at the prevention and control of venereal disease will do 
well to consider. 


44 The Catalogue of Lewis's Medical and Scientific Circulating Library, 
including a Classified Index of Subjects with the Names of those Authors 
who have treated upon Them " (London : H. K. Lewis and Co,, Ltd., 136, 
Gower Street, and 24, Gower Place, W.C. 1. 1918. Price 12s. 6d. net, to 
subscribers to the Library, 6s. net), is a reference work which doctors and 
others interested in medical and medico-sociological subjects would do well 
to keep within reach. The new edition is a closely printed volume of 
nearly 500 pages alphabetically arranged under authors 9 names. The full 
title of each work is given, with particulars regarding edition, date of pub¬ 
lication, and price. It is estimated that there are entries of at least 130,000 
different books. The alphabetically arranged index of subjects is excep¬ 
tionally serviceable. The publishers have well earned congratulations and 
thanks for the new issue of this indispensable reference work. 
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MEMORANDA. 

The British Journal op Inebriety with the present number enters 
on its seventeenth year. The Society for the Study of Inebriety was 
founded in the spring of 1884, and is, therefore, now in its thirty-fifth year. 
With the commencement of Session 1919-20 the Society begins a new 
stage in its history. The years of war are passed, and it is hoped that an 
era of peace is approaching in which such reconstruction and readjustment 
in thought and action will be possible as will provide for the development 
of vigorous, healthy, happy, and serviceable lives. The primary aim and 
essential work of the Society for the Study of Inebriety is to investigate 
the problem of alcoholism, and a consideration of the Annual Report of 
the Council issued in the present number of the Journal will indicate in 
some measure how it is proposed that the Society should increase its 
service. It has been arranged that an All-day Conference shall be held 
in London on Tuesday, October 14, 1919. The Council are desirous that 
Members and Associates of the Society will make a point of taking part 
in this important autumn Conference. 

The Conference will meet in the Rooms of the Medical Society of 
London, 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. The Morning 
Session will commence at 10.30 a.m., when the Right Hon. Lord D’Abernon, 
Chairman of the Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic), will open a 
discussion on “ The Scientific Basis of Drink Control.” The Afternoon 
Session will commence at 2 p.m., when the Right Hon. Sir Thomas P. 
Whittaker, M.P., will open a discussion on “ Alcohol in Relation to 
Recreation and Refreshment and the Public House.” If time permits, it 
is hoped that a number of special papers will be presented and discussed. 
Tea will be served at the close of the Afternoon Session. Following the 
Afternoon Conference, the Eighth Norman Kerr Memorial Lecture will 
be delivered by Mrs. Mary Scharlieb, C.B.E., M.D., M.S., the subject 
being “The Relation of Alcohol and Alcoholism to Maternity and Child 
Welfare.” The time and place will be announced in due course. An 
interesting feature of the Autumn Conference will be a Breakfast provided 
at the invitation of the Committee of the National Temperance League, 
whose late Secretary, Mr. Robert Rae, was closely associated with the 
late Dr. Norman Kerr, founder of the Society for the Study of Inebriety, 
in the consultations preceding the formation of the Society. Full infor- 
mation regarding the proceedings at the Breakfast will be found in the 
Invitations which will be sent to Members and Associates proposing to 
attend the Conference. Full particulars will be announced in the next 
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issue of the Journal, and meanwhile it is hoped that Members and Asso¬ 
ciates will make arrangements to reserve Tuesday, October 14, for the 
All-day Autumn Conference. 


The Society for the Study of Inebriety is a strictly scientific body having 
for its objects the systematic study of inebriety and the investigation of all 
forms of alcoholism. The problems connected with alcohol and alcoholism 
are now being studied by men and women, many of whom have hitherto 
not been interested in measures for reform as advocated by the various 
temperance bodies. The experiences of the war have made it clear 
that the so-called Drink Question is one which every patriot and good 
citizen must consider. The Society for the Study of Inebriety is a body 
which seeks to associate medical men and women with citizens of all 
professions in serious discussion regarding alcohol and alcoholism and 
subjects related thereto. The Society does not seek to exercise any control 
over the opinions or practice of its Members and Associates in regard to 
the use of alcoholic preparations or intoxicating drinks. Meetings are held 
quarterly in the Rooms of the Medical Society of London, 11, Ghandos 
Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1, on the afternoons of the second Tuesdays 
in January, April, July, and October at 4 p.m. Qualified medical practi-* 
doners are admitted to the Society as Members, and other men and women 
interested in the scientific work of the Society are eligible for election as 
Associates. A copy of the British Journal of Inebriety is sent quarterly, 
post free, to every Member and Associate. The minimum inclusive 
annual subscription is 5s. (91.25). From the very nature of its constitu¬ 
tion as a scientific body, the Society can only increase in influence and 
numbers by the individual aotion of its Members and Associates. It is 
much to be desired that all interested in the subject for the study of which 
the Society exists should join the Society, and the Council trust that it 
may be possible for existing Members and Associates to bring the aims and 
work and methods of the Society before the notice of those who are likely 
to desire election. Prevention is better than cure. This oft-quoted 
saying embodies an eternal truth which is applicable to all ills. It is par¬ 
ticularly accurate as regards alcoholism. And yet in past years thought and 
aotion have mainly gathered about measures for the restoration or reform 
of the alcoholic and but scant enthusiasm has been available for prophylaxis. 
The aetiology of inebriety still continues full of obscurities, and there is a 
wide field awaiting patient and scientifically planned research. In studying 
the oausation of inebriety, it is essential to consider all factors relating to 
the individual and his or her environment. The scientific spirit demands 
investigation of all possible factors, predisposing or exciting, primary or 
secondary, direct or remote, and all inquiries must be conducted without 
bias, prejudice, or limitations, and with a recognition of the influence of 
customs, conventions, habits, associations, ritual, and educational and 
religious traditions, procedures, and beliefs. Dr. Hugh Wingfield, in his 
suggestive new work on "The Forms of Alcoholism and their Treatment,” 
has been bold enough to refer to an aspect of the mtiology of inebriety to 
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whioh reference is but rarely made. In the section dealing with Pseudo* 
Dipsomania appears the following: 44 Physically, the pseudo-dipsomaniac 
is in reality a perfectly healthy being 9 his failing not being one of bodily 
health, but a peculiar susceptibility to a particular form of alcoholic poisoning. 
In order to excite craving for alcohol it is essential that he should take a 
certain minimum amount of alcohol, and, unless he does this 9 he will never 
experience craving at all. The minimum required varies widely in different 
cases. In some it is extremely small, especially when the dipsomania is a 
sequel to head injury. Half a wineglassful of lager beer may be sufficient 
to start an attack. The minimum dose may be so small that even the 
taking of the wine at Communion may be sufficiently exciting. McBride 
states definitely that he had such cases under his care 9 and that he once 
lost a friend who died within a week from an acute attack brought on by 
partaking of the consecrated wine. Kerr gives an instance of an alooholic 
who was seized with craving immediately after taking the wine 9 though he 
was fortunately guarded by his friends until the paroxysm had passed. In 
the Roman Church the risk, of course, does not arise; and in the Churoh 
of England it can be avoided by the communicant partaking in one kind 
only, which, I am told by the best authority, is perfectly legitimate. In 
this connection there is, besides the risk to the layman, which can be 
defeated, a very real danger to the priest if he happen to suffer trom this 
form of alcoholism, and one which it is very difficult for him to escape. 
The priest, after the service is over, is directed by the rubric to call up 
members of the congregation to assist him to consume what remains of the 
oonsecrated elements, but the practioe has fallen into complete disuse, and, 
in consequence, he is compelled to drink the remaining wine himself. Hare, 
who draws attention to this point, states that he has had more than one 
olergyman admitted into Norwood Sanatorium from this cause. Perhaps 
one day the Bishops may intervene to save some of their weaker brethren 
from this deadly peril. It seems most unfair that, by virtue of his sacred 
office, a man should be compelled to run such awful risk.” 


The National Temperance Council of Scotland, the Chairman of which 
is the Right Hon. Lord Rowallan, has just issued its Fourth Annual 
Report. The objects of the Council are: (1) To consult, recommend, and 
oo-operate with the organizations represented on the Council as to the best 
methods for (a) Securing the utmost possible benefit from the Temperance 
(Scotland) Act, and especially the adoption of a No-licence Resolution ; 
(4) co-operating in the formation of Local and District Committees ; 

(c) educating the electors by means of Conferences and Public Meetings ; 

(d) preparing, publishing, and circulating suitable literature; and (a) pre¬ 
venting overlapping of effort, and devising other methods of Propaganda ; 
(2) to take counsel on any proposed legislation, or other matters affecting 
the Temperance Cause; (3) to keep in touch with such local Temperance 
Counoils as may be affiliated with this Council. The offices of the Council 
are at 108, Hope Street, Glasgow. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE 
ALCOHOL PROBLEM.* 

BY SIR ALFRED PEARCE GOULD, 

K.C.V.O., C.B.E., M.S.. F.R.C.S., 

President of the Society for the Study of Inebriety. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am very grateful to you for the honour you have done 
me in electing me President of your Society. I am painfully 
conscious of my shortcomings and unfitness for such a post, 
but the cause we exist to promote is so overwhelmingly 
important that, since everyone’s help in it is needed, it is not a 
time to shrink from any effort in its support. Those of us who 
remember the birth of this Society can recall the hopes and 
enthusiasm of its founder and his friends, as well as the doubts 
and misgivings of the timorous. As always, the hopes of the 
faithful workers have been fulfilled, and the fears of those who 
see dragons in the path of progress have been falsified. 

We are meeting under circumstances which must convince us 
all that the work of this Society is not done, and, indeed, was 
never so necessary as to-day. High hopes have been ruthlessly 
disappointed ; it seemed as if the work of many years was about 
to be crowned with final success, but a cruel reverse has thrown 
us back, and we are called upon to make a new effort, to start 
again, and we can only do it if we are men and women of 
courage, of faith, and of charity. 

Let us look at the facts—they are not without their inspiration. 
When the great war burst upon us in August, 1914, the country 
was unprepared in more ways than in the lack of military fitness. 
We had enjoyed a period of great commercial prosperity 

* Substance of a short Presidential Address delivered to the Society for 
the Study of Inebriety on Tuesday, July 8, 1919, in the rooms of the 
Medical Society of London, 11, Ghandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
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associated with lavish expenditure on luxuries, and a failure 
to grapple earnestly with the great industrial and social problems 
that confronted us with ever-increasing menace. There was a 
consciousness that the traffic in strong drink was working great 
evil in our midst, but there was no corresponding strong 
determined effort to deal with it, and this slackness, this moral 
debility, was both offspring and parent of moral lassitude and 
degeneracy. The claim of the war was sudden and stupendous, 
and it was soon realized that the military situation was gravely 
imperilled by the drinking habits of an important section of the 
community. Spasmodic efforts to grapple with the trouble in a 
few localities proved abortive. The evil rapidly increased, and 
grew to such dimensions that, in spite of the inertia resulting from 
long years of culpable neglect to deal with it, the Government 
was driven to appoint a Board of Control, with large and new 
powers, to effect such modifications in the conduct of the trade in 
alcoholic beverages as would secure greater economic efficiency. 
You know what happened. At first, in a tentative fashion, 
restrictions on the sale of drink were introduced in one limited 
area. The success was so striking that quickly similar restrictions 
were brought into force in more and more of the areas in which 
munitions of war were being produced and their transport was 
effected. A little later the Government largely reduced the 
quantity and the alcoholic strength of alcoholic beverages, and 
heavy increases of taxation added largely to their cost to the 
public. We all know what has been the effect of these restrictions 
upon the free manufacture and sale of intoxicants—a great 
improvement in the output of factories, more punctuality and 
regularity of work, a splendid speeding-up of transport and 
traffic, better order in our streets, a great reduction in convic¬ 
tions for drunkenness, even up to 75 per cent., an abatement in 
the incidence of diseases most obviously dependent upon 
alcoholic excess, great financial prosperity for breweries, and 
such increase in the revenue as shows that consumption of 
alcoholic drink cannot be controlled by the price at which it can 
be purchased. Our information on some important points is far 
from complete and quite inadequate. For instance, we know 
practically nothing about the consumption of alcoholics in our 
Navy and Army, the amounts supplied to canteens, messes, and 
hospitals, and the effects of severe or complete limitations on 
the one hand, and of free supplies on the other. As individuals 
we may have some little knowledge on these points, but for 
various reasons there has not been any public statement which 
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can be relied upon as revealing the influence of alcohol upon the 
lives of our sailors and soldiers—officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men. 

Other nations at war found themselves face to face with the 
same disastrous influence of alcohol upon their national efficiency, 
and dealt with it more or less drastically. Absinthe disappeared 
from France, vodka from Russia, brewing was greatly restricted 
in Germany, the United States of America introduced war-time 
prohibition, and trained its troops under ** dry ” conditions ; and 
in America and Canada the movement against alcohol as a 
beverage has gone still further, and prohibition is to be complete 
and universal throughout the United States after this year, and 
a similar condition will obtain over nearly the whole of the 
Dominion of Canada. A like result was nearly obtained in New 
Zealand, and prohibition has quite recently been enacted in 
Finland. 

In this country, however, we are witnessing a reaction. In 
spite of the great improvement in public order and in national 
efficiency which resulted from war-time limitation of production, 
and restrictions upon the sale, of intoxicating drink, it has been 
urged that these were undue interferences with liberty, and only 
last week the Government announced that they would withdraw 
at once their restrictions upon brewing, that they would give the 
brewers an important remission of the tax upon beer, and they 
encouraged the hope that the new restrictions upon the sale of 
beer and spirits would also be gradually removed. 

We are not concerned with the political issues involved. But 
I suggest to you Members and Associates of this Society for the 
Study of Inebriety, that we have never before bad such a challenge 
thrown out to us, and that we have never before had such an 
opportunity of justifying our position and of rendering great 
public service. 

One of our great Dominions, and our most powerful ally in 
the recent war, now our richest and most formidable, though 
friendly, commercial rival, is “ going dry,” as the phrase is, while 
we in these islands are again to experience the effect of “ more and 
better beer.” The influence of alcohol upon human life has never 
before been submitted to experiment upon so vast a scale, and 
surely it is for us in particular, and for all whom we can influence, 
to watch this experiment and to learn its lessons with all the care 
and intensity of which we are capable, and then, as loyal citizens, 
to do our utmost to see that these lessons are made the basis of 
permanent liquor legislation for the Empire. And alcohol is not 
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the only narcotic that threatens us. The habit of taking cocaine 
and other narcotic drugs is spreading among certain classes of the 
community. The effects of this habit is a fit and pressing object 
for our study. 

Looking back to the foundation of our Society I feel sure that 
Dr. Norman Kerr and his associates had a more restricted view 
of the aims of this Society than we have to-day. I fancy that 
most if not all of them thought that drunkenness was the result 
of pathological changes in the nervous system, and they entirely 
devoted themselves to the study of what is universally known as 
drunkenness. There are very few among us to-day who share 
their views of the nature of drunkenness, and very many of us 
use the little understood word “ inebriation,” not as a synonym 
for drunkenness but for any poisoning of the nervous system by 
an external agent that interferes with the smooth, rapid, and 
ordered working of the brain and spinal cord. Alcoholic 
drunkenness is one of the extremer forms of such poisoning, 
and the earlier effects of the narcotic, and the influence of 
smaller doses, demand far more attention and more careful study 
than they have yet received. We are continually confronted 
with the fact that even among the educated classes there is 
widespread and abysmal ignorance of the lessened efficiency 
that the frequent taking of small doses of alcohol or other 
narcotic drugs produces. The campaign against alcoholic 
beverages is still often regarded as a Puritanical device for 
lessening legitimate pleasure. Only last week the New Statesman 
opened one of its articles with these words : “ Moralists have a 
way of laying upon us heavier burdens than we can bear. They 
wish to turn us into iron figures of duty—to make us grimmer 
and more forbidding than human beings were ever meant to be. 
They lead us up to the barren face of a cliff, and say to us: 
‘There is your duty. Climb that. Avoid alcohol, eat only as 
much as is necessary to keep you alive; thrust aside your wife 
and weeping children, as Regulus did. Get up at six and have 
a cold bath. Despise the temptations alike of good-nature and 
self-interest. Care for nothing but your purpose. Life is a 
battle-field, and on the battle-field it is better to be a tank 
than a char-a-banc. Be hard. Pity is for milksops.’ These 
bitter imperatives are not an invention of our own time. They 
have risen in every age to perturb the weak-willed race of men. 
Opposing schools of morality have also appeared, inquiring 
whether, after all, the ideal of duty may not in some way be 
reconciled with human happiness.” 
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The writer here evidently assumes that the taking of alcohol— 
he would, no doubt, add “ in moderation ”—adds to human 
happiness. Now we know that its action is narcotic, and never 
stimulant, and that its narcotic influence is first exerted to check 
and inhibit the nerve-cells responsible for our highest nerve- 
functions—those last acquired, those that distinguish man from his 
nearest neighbours in the animal kingdom, and are the special 
pride and sources of enjoyment in the ablest, the cleverest, the 
wisest and the best of men. We are, therefore, face to face with 
this question, Is man happier when he is in the fullest enjoyment 
of his highest mental and moral endowments or when a little 
short of this, a little lower in the scale ? Is a man gifted with an 
exquisite and highly-trained musical sense made happier by 
dulling his sensorium till he revels in the delights of a jazz 
band and has become oblivious to the charms of Beethoven, 
Chopin, or Wagner? Is the second-best of man always the 
happiest ? Of course not t To think otherwise contains the 
germ of the negation of all ambition, of all progress; it is to turn 
our eyes from the ever-brightening East and to fix them stolidly 
upon a sun slowly sinking in the West! The great fact about 
alcohol is that it is a narcotic —something that dulls sensibility, 
blurs judgment, inhibits will, lessens cellular activities and all 
metabolism, and detracts from the fulness of life. Just because 
of that it ought to be the aim of every true patriot at this hour of 
our Empire’s supreme need, when the call to every one of us is 
to realize his best, not for self but for the common good, it ought 
to be our aim to guard ourselves and to warn and protect others 
from everything that hinders in the race of life. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I venture to address these few words to you to-day 
when we are embarking upon a new year of this Society’s life, 
and to urge you to watch well the great alcoholic experiment 
which is to be made on an Imperial scale, and to do so realizing 
that the years immediately in front of us are big with the fate of 
empires, even of civilization itself, when they who know the right 
and fail to let the light of knowledge be their guide, will be 
beaten with many stripes. 
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ALCOHOL AND ALCOHOLISM IN 
RELATION TO THE PROBLEM OF 
DEMOBILIZATION. 

BY SIR GERMAN SIMS WOODHEAD, 

K.B.E., V.D., M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.R.C.P.E., F.R.S.E., 

Fellow of Trinity Hall; Professor of Pathology in the University of 

Cambridge. 

DURING the course of the late war, as we can now happily 
term it, a series of experiments on a very large—a national—scale 
has been carried out, and it has appeared to many that the 
results of such experiments might throw considerable light on 
some of the more abstruse problems with which, in recent years 
and before the war, we have been confronted. 

In no sphere of social investigation have the results or outcome 
of experiments been more anxiously awaited or more keenly 
criticized than that dealing with the conditions surrounding the 
sale and consumption of alcoholic liquors. Under the Liquor 
Control Board a vast experiment has been put into active 
operation, and whilst the results were being watched investiga¬ 
tions by competent scientific observers were being carried on, 
the results of which have been, and will, from time to time, be 
published. Bearing all this in mind many of us anticipated that 
during the period of demobilization difficulties different from 
any yet met with would present themselves, and that these 
would have to be grappled with along special lines. 

In the light of what has happened, demobilization now going 
on steadily and even rapidly, one is almost driven to the con¬ 
clusion that the liquor question as regards demobilization is still 
one that must be dealt with on general principles and not as a 
special problem for which a special solution is called. It is true, 
of course, that the young healthy manhood of the nation—for 
that is what our Army is at the present day—was, and is, 
living under conditions far different from those obtaining 
during the war. It may be accepted that those who remain 
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healthy, who have been physically and mentally occupied, 
who have had responsibility thrown on to them and have 
accepted it, will not be more but less liable to succumb to 
intemperate habits than they would have been had they remained 
undisturbed in their civilian occupations. As these men have been 
demobilized the general experience has been that, provided they 
were able to return to their former work, or perhaps some other 
more suitable occupation, they have settled down to the sober 
industrial life, manual or intellectual, of the British workman. 
With men of this class no difficulties arise. When, however, one 
turns to the men “broken” by the war very special problems 
present themselves, and in the process of reconstruction—if 
one may be allowed to use that blessed word—unless the 
importance of these problems is recognized, and an attempt 
is made to meet the difficulties involved in them, the nation 
has a very dark period through which it must pass. This, 
however, I should speak of as the problem of the damaged 
pensioner rather than as a problem of demobilization. 

Let us consider first the problem of the man whose nervous 
system has been shaken. All who have had any dealings with 
him must have been impressed by the enormously increased 
effect of comparatively small doses of alcohol upon such a man, 
and, as might have been expected, by the terrible rapidity 
with which the craving for alcohol—the alcohol habit—has been 
acquired. 

The soldier who suffers from concussion may have been able, 
before the war, to take a fairly full dose of alcohol without 
experiencing any marked immediate ill effect. To put it 
colloquially, “ he was able to take his liquor like a man.” 
After even slight concussion or great nervous strain, such as 
has been only too frequent during the war, he has become 
moody, excitable, violent, in a most marked degree after taking 
even small quantities of alcohol—quantities that under normal 
conditions would scarcely affect him. This, apparently, 
has been the experience amongst patients just released from 
continuous medical supervision, and especially amongst those 
who have been detained for further special treatment after 
they have been discharged from hospital. This type of patient, 
unless very carefully watched, will, I am convinced, be a source 
of very considerable trouble and danger to the community, not 
only in the immediate future, but for some time to come. From 
the commencement of the war the difficulty of controlling 
hospital patients of this type, and of restraining them from the 
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use of alcohol, has been great, and from time to time various 
means of “ marking ” or distinguishing the hospital patient in 
such a fashion that he might be recognized by purveyors of 
alcoholic drinks had to be resorted to. Now that the means of 
identification then adopted can no longer be applied or remain 
effective, it may be necessary to have a “ red ” list (for under 
the conditions existing it would not be fair to speak of it as a 
black list) of patients to whom alcoholic liquors should not be 
supplied by a licensed victualler. 

A tremendous burden of responsibility is laid on the shoulders 
of medical officers attending these cases. Anyone who realizes 
the difficulties attending the treatment of such patients, who 
recognizes the effect that alcohol exerts in the retardation of 
their “ cure,” and who is aware of the fascination that alcohol 
has for them, soon learns to realize how important the question 
has become. 

Another type of case with which a good many of us have come 
into very close and frequent contact, is the soldier or pensioner 
suffering from some disability involving a period of prolonged 
treatment: the man suffering from a stiff joint, a cut nerve, 
wasted muscles and the like. He may be suffering from no 
concussion, but associated with his injury are conditions as the 
result of which pain more or less acute, or discomfort sometimes 
extreme, may be involved. The man is not yet able to do work, 
but he is not so far disabled that he has to be kept in hospital; 
he can go about but, under ordinary conditions, he cannot 
work. He must make arrangements to attend some hospital 
or institution or out-patient department for special treatment 
which, though it may occupy but a comparatively small pro¬ 
portion of his time, and perhaps not on every day in the week, 
still occupies so many hours, and so breaks up the day that he 
cannot put in a regular full day's work, even though he may not 
be unable to do some work. Such a patient comes—as Colonel 
Griffiths puts it—to look upon his “ doctoring ” or "treatment ” 
as the main business of life. He looks upon himself as an object 
of pity and sympathy, as he undoubtedly is, but, unfortunately, 
the sympathy of his friends is apt to take an unhelpful and 
unhealthy form now that the "no-treating” regulation has 
lapsed, and, as under present conditions systematized occupation 
for neither mind nor body can be supplied for these patients, I 
greatly fear that during the next few years a very considerable 
number of these men will develop alcoholic tastes and habits 
that will render them very useless members of the community. 
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In this matter I am in full agreement with Colonel Griffiths, who 
has given very considerable attention to it, that unless some 
means are taken to provide systematized institutional treatment 
and physical and mental occupation suitable for these men— 
preferably an occupation by which they can earn something 
supplementary to their pensions—we shall have still further 
recruits (of a very large division) to our army of habitual 
“ soakers/’ 

We now come face to face with a third class—men neither in 
full vigour to start with, nor wounded or disabled through 
disease; men unfitted to fight when they enlisted. Here we 
have a credit balance as well as a debit or deficiency. Of these 
men who have undergone a course of training some have been 
so far benefited that they have acquired health and developed 
strength such as they have never enjoyed before, and a consider¬ 
able proportion of them will, with their new knowledge and 
experience, remain useful members of society. This will be 
all to the good. Certain others of the weakling class, though 
unable to undergo the severe full course of training, were still 
able to withstand its effects, and even to benefit to some extent 
by the good food, exercise, and generally improved hygienic 
conditions with which they were supplied, and by which 
they were surrounded, with the result that they were able to 
undertake certain of the lighter duties at the depdts, in camps, 
and at the base. Unfortunately, from the very nature of the 
work and the conditions and surroundings under which it had to 
be carried out, the employment was often neither continuous nor 
very regular—nay, it was often, apparently, of little importance, 
and there were many others who could be called upon to do it if 
the first man failed to do his share, and in many cases slack 
and loafing habits were acquired or confirmed, and the loafer in 
the Army was still a loafer when he was released, only too 
frequently to become a sponge and a drunkard. 

One had hoped that the Liquor Control Board would have 
been allowed to remain in control for some time longer, even 
though a Commission may be set up. Non-abstainers unconnected 
with “ the Trade,” and untrammelled by financial and political 
consideration, as well as abstainers, can see how beneficial has 
been the control exerted by this Board where in full operation, 
whilst many recognize that any Commission appointed—and its 
appointment will be welcomed most warmly—could have little 
influence on the drinking habits of the community until there has 
been time and opportunity to continue the inquiries instituted 
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by Lord D'Abernon’s Committee, to digest the information 
collected, and, as the outcome of this, to draw up and adopt 
recommendations on which legislation might be based and 
built up. 

I think most of those connected with the Society for the Study 
of Inebriety will agree with me that from our point of view the 
limitation of the operations of the Liquor Control Board has 
interfered with a most interesting and useful sociological experi¬ 
ment, an experiment full of promise because carried out by men 
able and willing to do this special work, to watch it carefully and 
intelligently, and to deduce from the results obtained information 
of great value. Further, I think we all welcome the appoint¬ 
ment of a Commission, especially if properly constituted and 
with suitable “ references,” but for the immediate amelioration 
of the condition of our pensioners, especially of those who have 
succumbed to the fascination of drink through any of the above 
causes, I am satisfied there is nothing but the addition of 
Institutional training in all cases where Institutional treatment 
is called for. 

“Institutional training and treatment” has proved the most 
successful method yet devised for dealing with tuberculous 
patients, one of the most difficult of all classes of disabled soldier 
with which we have to deal. In the cases we are now considering 
we have the additional advantage that it is often unnecessary— 
though sometimes desirable—to take the patient from his home 
during the period of training, for in most instances he is not 
a centre of infection. If already a skilled artisan or worker he 
may be set to work at his own trade, or to teach others; if 
unskilled, or no longer able to work at his own job, he may be 
put to some lighter out- or indoor work, with the carrying on of 
which his disability will interfere as little as possible. But not 
work only must be arranged for. Reasonable and ample 
recreation and exercise must also be provided. Facilities for 
self-improvement, literary, artistic, and musical, may also with 
advantage be brought into the plan. I am not speaking of things 
of which I have no experience. I have had the opportunity of 
seeing this system carried out on a large scale, under my own 
supervision, with the co-operation of an earnest and energetic 
committee, active organisers and workers and willing teachers, 
and, as the outcome of this experience, I can affirm with the 
utmost confidence that under no other system can such good 
results be obtained or such complete general success assured. 
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AMERICA AND THE ALCOHOL 
PROBLEM. 

by c. w. saleeby, 

M.D., F.R.S.E., F.Z.S., 

Chairman of the National Birth-rate Commission. 

THE Editor has asked me, on my return from a visit of several 
weeks to the United States and Canada, to state the impression 
I have received regarding the present position of the alcohol 
problem in those countries. My object is to set forth what my 
fellow-students and I regard as the truth about American pro¬ 
hibition. We have come home to discover grave and general 
misconception existing as to both facts and tendencies, and it 
is certainly our duty to record forthwith what we have found for 
the instruction and warning of our fellow-countrymen. In the 
following statement I have no authority to speak for anyone but 
myself. Nevertheless I write, well knowing that none of the 
European students who were my fellow-visitors will question 
these conclusions. 

It is not the monomania of a few so-called fanatics, but the 
general consensus of public opinion in all classes that has added 
the prohibition amendment to the Federal Constitution of the 
United States. The results of the drastic measures of prohibition 
already taken in wide areas, both urban and rural, have widely 
convinced many, from Governors of States downwards, who 
were opposed to such measures until they had been enforced. 
I was in twelve States, most of them “ dry,” and nowhere did 
I find any appreciable or respectable body of opinion asking for 
a return to the old conditions. I was enabled to compare the 
vital, criminal, and industrial statistics in many States and cities 
before and after prohibition—in cases both of recent and of more 
remote enactment. Their evidence conforms to more than the 
most sanguine expectations, and it is particularly to be observed 
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that the contrast was not between prohibition and nothing, but 
between prohibition and extensive measures of control. I had 
the advantage of personal conversation with several Governors 
of States, and with more Mayors, Chiefs of Police, Medical 
Officers, and so forth, than I can remember. Their testimony 
was unanimous and enthusiastic. I take it that an English 
clergyman of the Episcopal Church, resident in New York, 
who assured me that the working-man would not go without his 
beer, need not be counted as an exception. 

The greater part of what appears on the Problem of Alcohol 
and Alcoholism in our Press in relation to prohibition is evidently 
controlled by the liquor interest. It is misleading in the highest 
degree to those on this side who have not seen the facts for 
themselves. One instance may be cited. The Times of June 17 
published a despatch from New York as follows : “The Allied 
Medical Association of America, comprising all the schools of 
medicine, has adopted a resolution declaring beer of a strength 
of 2| per cent, to be absolutely essential for the treatment of 
certain cases. The Association also endorses the demand for 
pure light wines.” The reader over here does not know that 
this body (as might be inferred from, its pronouncement) consists 
of the osteopaths, homoeopaths, “ cancer experts,” et hoc genus 
omne; whilst the American Medical Association, comprising the 
reputable members of the profession, has condemned alcoholic 
beverages of any strength, in health and disease—a fact not 
published in The Times. The “drugs’’myth deserves a special 
article. Naturally, the prohibition of alcohol is the arrest of the 
first downward step to stronger narcotics, and thus the drug evil 
is diminishing, on the eternal principle, obsta principiis. For 
instance, not to mention the actual closing of scores of places 
for treating drug victims, I asked the Governor of Georgia whether 
prohibition had increased drug-taking, and he said: “ Why, of 
course not. It’s the other way. Whisky leads to cocaine.” 

There is a general determination amongst American people 
everywhere to make the eighteenth Constitutional Amendment 
as effective as the rest of the Federal Constitution in in¬ 
creasing degree from January 16, 1920. What happens about 
war-time prohibition is of no importance except in so far as it 
may fool the simple here as to what will happen over there next 
year. That happening will be the demonstration that the drugged 
Lion cannot compete with the sober Eagle in any field of human 
effort or progress. 

I hold it no less than infamous that efforts should now be made 
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to abolish those measures of control which have demonstrably 
diminished drunkenness and disease in our country to a degree 
hitherto unattained. The movement against such control is a 
movement to suffocate again 1,300 babies a year instead of 557, 
as last year (in America overlying by drunken mothers is un¬ 
known) : it is a movement to raise the figure for delirium tremens 
among women in the ratio of 6 to 214; to reopen many inebriate 
reformatories; to retard the rate of industrial production, already 
deplorably below that of the United States; and to obliterate any 
prospect that the working-classes in this country may reach the 
level of prosperity, comfort, and leisure, which we find so general 
in North America wherever prohibition is already in force. 

This day there is set before us life and death, blessing and 
cursing. Let us choose life that both we and our seed may live. 
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THE WORLD LEAGUE AGAINST 
ALCOHOLISM. 

BY REV. HENRY GARTER, 

Author of “ The Control of the Drink Trade in Britain.” 

A DECISION which may well prove of historic importance was 
reached at Washington, U.S.A., in June, at a Convention of 
Temperance leaders from various countries. A World League 
against Alcoholism was established. The object of the League is 
“ to attain, by the means of education and legislation, the total 
suppression throughout the world of alcoholism, which is the 
poisoning of body, germ-plasm, mind, conduct, and society, 
produced by the consumption of alcoholic beverages.” The 
League is pledged “ to avoid affiliation with any political party 
as such, and to maintain an attitude of strict neutrality on all 
questions of public policy not directly and immediately con¬ 
cerned with the traffic in alcoholic beverages.” 

The original League members include Temperance organi¬ 
zations in the following countries : Australia, Canada, England, 
Denmark, France, Ireland, Japan, Mexico, New Zealand, 
Scotland, Switzerland, and the United States of America. 
The membership of the League is limited “ to organizations 
which are in harmony with the objects, and which are national 
in the scope of their operation.” 

The first World Convention of the League is to be held in 
Edinburgh in September, 1920. Edinburgh was chosen as the 
place of meeting in view of the fact that the first local option polls 
in Great Britain will be taken in Scotland in the closing weeks 
of 1920. It was realized that the assembly in Edinburgh of 
representative students of the alcohol problem, and of workers 
in Temperance organizations from all parts of the world, would 
be particularly serviceable on the eve of this new departure in 
Scottish self-government. 
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It is proposed to develop under the auspices of the World 
League the International Bureau of Information respecting 
Alcoholism which has been directed for many years by Dr. 
Hercod at Lausanne. The promotion of research concerning 
the problems affecting alcoholism will also be an integral part of 
the League's activities. Following the precedent established by 
the Temperance Council of the Christian Churches of England 
and Wales, the World League appointed four joint-presidents : 
those appointed for the first term of three years are M. Emile 
Vandervelde (Belgium), the Right Hon. Lief Jones (England), 
Dr. Hercod (Switzerland), and Dr. Howard H. Russell (United 
States) Mr. Ernest H. Cherrington (United States) was elected 
Organizing Secretary. Mr. Cherrington is expected in this 
country in the autumn to confer with leaders of Temperance 
and research organizations. 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


On Longevity and Means for the Prolongation of Life. 

By Sir Hermann Weber, M.D., F.R.C.P. Edited by F. Parkes Weber, 

M.D., F.R.C.P., with a Preface by Sir Clifford Allbutt, K.C.B., F.R.S. 

Fifth enlarged edition, revised and partly rewritten. Pp. xxii+292. 

London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., St. Martin’s Street., W.C. 1. 
1919. Price 12s. net. 

This classic, written by one who for many years was a Vice-President of 
the Society for the Study of Inebriety, should be studied by readers of this 
journal and by all thoughtful men and women desirous of sure guidance in 
the conservation of life’s energy. The work has been ably edited by the 
author’s son, and the Regius Professor of Physics at Cambridge has con¬ 
tributed a charming preface full of grace and wisdom. In it Sir Clifford 
Allbutt says : “ Although not totally an abstainer myself, 1 fully agree with 
Sir Hermann that on the whole for the mountaineer or other sportsman 
alcohol is bad. Years ago I urged this in 1 Murray’s Guide to Switzerland,’ 
when the doctrine was not so tolerable as it is now. The ruling principle 
is that, whatever little alcohol be taken by the climber, it should be taken 
only when the work is done—never during it.” The title page of this 
impressive book bears the motto, “ Work, Moderation, and Contentedness, 
are the main sources of health, happiness, and long life,” and throughout 
its pages there is expressed with much literary power, true scientific 
precision, and a mellow wisdom, the fundamentals of temperance, faith, 
hope, and charity. A special chapter is devoted to the consideration of 
the action of alcohol, and the following extracts are taken : “ It cannot be 
denied that alcoholic beverages cause to many people transitory enjoyment, 
by their taste, and by their exhilarating effects, and by their diminishing 
the sense of worry and physical and mental pain, but it is nevertheless 
true, as Sir Frederick Treves says,* that alcohol is a poison excepting when 
taken in the smallest quantities. • . . Alcohol is not necessary to healthy 
persons, and most of them are better without it. . . . Owing to the 
impairment of self-control, alcohol is also a frequent cause of inchastity y 
and through this of venereal diseases and all their terrible effects, often 
not confined to the transgressor alone. Abuse of alcohol is, as Lord 
Brougham said, 1 the mother of want and the nurse of crime.’ Alcoholism 
is the greatest of all preventable evils affecting the public health. . . . 
The regular use of alcoholic stimulants by children and young persons is 
especially dangerous, and ought to be combated at school as well as at home, 
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•inee it stunts complete development and leads often to the habit of taking 
in adult life more than is conducive to happiness and to health of mind and 
body. . . . The habit of taking meal * nips' and ‘ pick-mt-ups * in the shape 
of small quantities of wine, or liqueurs, or Cognac, or other alcoholic stimu¬ 
lants, is very injurious and ought to be counteracted in every possible way. 
It often leads to secret drinking . ... A very prevalent idea with regard to 
alcohol is that it is more useful to persons in advanced than in middle age ; 
in fact, that ‘ wine is the milk of old people/ that it does for them what 
milk does for children. This doctrine is not in harmony with careful 
observation, and alcohol, excepting in great moderation, is even more 
dangerous to the aged than to the younger people. . . . The necessity of 
the greatest moderation in alcoholic beverages ought to be taught in 
schools.” The exposition on the action of alcohol provided by the late 
Sir Hermann Weber in this classical work is one of the most sagacious, 
suggestive, and serviceable ever written by a man of science. The whole 
book is a book of wisdom. _ 

The Human Machine and Industrial Efficiency. By Frederick 
S. Lee, Ph.D., LL.D., Dalton Professor of Physiology in Columbia 
University. Pp. vii+119. With illustrations. London: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 39, Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 1918. Price $1.10 net. 

This monograph is based upon the two Cutter Lectures on Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene delivered by the author in the spring of 1918 at the 
Harvard Medical School. Naturally many of the facts presented relate to 
war industries, but the principles expounded are of general application. 
Professor Lee contends that any activity in which the human body plays so 
large a part as it does in industry must be organized on a physiological 
basis before the highest degree of efficiency can be attained. The book is 
indeed an argument for the establishment of a special department of 
scientific investigation and instruction regarding industrial physiology. 
The study deals with such subjects as the qualification of workers, output, 
fatigue, resting periods, length of working day, capacity and self-limitation 
of output, maintenance of working power, overtime, the labour turnover, 
the industrial efficiency of women, night work, industrial accidents, in¬ 
dustrial medicine, welfare work, and food. There are also special chapters* 
on scientific management and the physiologioal organization of work,. 
Strange to say, there seems to be no reference to the influence of alcohoL 
The book is one which deserves to be studied by all employers, and should 
certainly be read by medical officers, welfare workers, and all responsible in 
any way for well-being of employees. There is a useful bibliography. 


VICIOUS Circles in Disease. By Jamieson B. Hurry, M.A., M.D. 
Third and Enlarged Edition. Pp. xx + 377, with 22 plates. London: 
J. and A. Churchill, 7, Great Marlborough Street, W. 1. 1919. 
Price ISs. net. 

Dr. Hurry, by his studies of " Vicious Circles,” has provided new 
methods and opened up much new ground for medico-sooiological research. 
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Hi* work ia a mine of suggestions and references for medical and social 
investigators, and we commend it to the aerioua study of all praetitionere 
of the an medtndi. The volume ia a handsome one, printing and paper 
being of the beat. There are aeveral notea on alcohol and alcoholiam. 
With regard to oorpulenee it ia ahown that in thia condition exhauatioo ia 
often experienced. "Thia aenae of exhanation frequently leads obese 
persona to resort to alooholio drinks, a remedy which is particularly 
inaidioua in auoh persons, since the drinks are generally added to an 
already ample diet. Moreover, alcohol promotes obesity through ita ready 
oxidation; it is a source of energy and a sparer of fat. According to 
Von Noorden, 1 grm. of alcohol, with a physiological value of 7 calories, 
eaves the body 0*75 grm. of fat or 1*7 grma. of oarbohydrate. When it is 
remembered how many people take 50 grins, of alcohol a day, and even 
much more, the important rOle played by aloohol in promoting obesity is 
evident. Corpulence and alcoholism reciprocally favour each other.” A 
striking diagram appears, graphically indicating the artificial cirole estab¬ 
lished in the abuse of aloohol. Dr. Hurry writes: "The habitual indul* 
gence in aloohol frequently ends in the establishment of a Vicious Circle, 
whioh possesses great interest, both for the physician and the sociologist. 
Indeed, it is owing to this complication that alcoholism exacts such a heavy 
toll in disease, in poverty, in crime, and in deaths.” We commend this 
suggestive monograph to all students of Social Medicine. 


PROSTITUTION in BUROPB. By Abraham Flexner. Abridged Edition. 

Pp. 304. London : Grant Richards, Ltd., 8, St. Martin Street, W.C. 2. 

1919. Price 6s. net. 

The original and unabridged edition of Mr. Flexner’s comprehensive and 
scientific study was published in New York in 1914, issued under the direc¬ 
tion of the Bureau of Social Hygiene, the Chairman of which is Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, jun. Prostitution is viewed as characterized by barter, 
promiscuity, and emotional indifference, but there are numerous categories 
of prostitutes. All aspeets of the problem have received full, unprejudiced, 
and reliable investigation, and the work is one which all students of social 
problems will do well to study. There is an association between alcoholism 
and prostitution, as is clearly demonstrated by the evidence collected by the 
author of this monograph. We venture on the following quotation: " In 
London licence to sell liquor was formerly granted to music-halls; no 
further licences of this kind are granted, and one by one licences formerly 
granted are being cancelled. Regular danoe-halls where liquor is sold—as 
is the oase everywhere on the Continent—do not exist in London, though 
special permits for danoes in hotels and elsewhere where liquor is sold are 
obtainable. A determined effort has, however, been made in Great 
Britain to break up the close connection between prostitution and the sale 
of drink. The Licensing Act forbids an unaccompanied woman to remain 
in a caffi or public-house longer than a reasonable time to oonsume her 
drink. In London, however, the law is less consistently enforced than in 
the provinces; certain notorious resorts in and about Leicester Square re* 
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mind one of the Continental caff.” Reference la made to the pernicious 
influence of the “ Animierkneipe ” which have been so popular in many 
parts of Germany. Mr. Flexner's work is specially valuable for the light 
it throws on mtiological factors and the wide vision brought to bear 
on means and measures for the prevention and arrest of prostitution. " In 
so far as prostitution is the outcome of ignorance, laws and polioe are 
powerless ; only knowledge will aid. In so far as prostitution is the out* 
come of mental or moral defect, laws and police are powerless ; only the 
intelligent guardianship of the State will avail. In so far as prostitution is 
the outcome of natural impulses denied a legitimate expression, only a 
rationalized social life will really forestall it. In so far as prostitution is due 
to alcohol, to illegitimacy, to broken homes, to bad homes, to low wages, to 
wretched industrial conditions—to any or all of the particular phenomena 
respecting which the modern conscience is becoming sensitive — only 
a transformation wrought by education, religion, science, sanitation, 
enlightened and far*reaching statesmanship can effect a cure. Our atti* 
tude towards prostitution, in so far as these factors are concerned, cannot 
embody itself in a special remedial or repressive policy, for in this sense it 
must be dealt with as part of the larger social problems with which it is 
inextricably entangled. Civilization has stripped for a life*and*death 
wrestle with tuberculosis, aloobol, and other plagues. It is on the verge of 
a similar struggle with the crasser forms of commercialized vice. Sooner 
or later it must fling down the gauntlet to the whole horrible thing. This 
will be the real contest—a contest that will tax the courage, the self-denial, 
the faith, the resources of humanity to the utmost.” 


NATIVB RAGBS AND THEIR RULBRS: Sketches and Studies of Official 
Life and Administrative Problems in Nigeria. By C. L. Temple, 
C.M.G.,F.R.G.S.,late Lieut.-Governor, Northern Provinces, Nigeria. 
Pp. xi + 252. With illustrations. Cape Town : Argus Printing and 
Publishing Company, Ltd. (London Agents: Way and Co., Ltd., 
11, Haymarket, S.W. 1). 1918. 

This interesting record of experiences and presentation of opinions 
deserves the serious study of all interested in problems relating to the 
Native Races of Western Africa. A special chapter is devoted to a con¬ 
sideration of the effects of the consumption of alcoholic liquors imported 
from Europe. The author writes: “ If we decide that it is our duty to 
check the use of alcohol among natives, there is only one measure by 
which we can, I am convinced, do so effectively: we must do without 
alcohol ourselves whilst living in native countries. The prestige of the 
'white man' is still sufficiently operative, I think, among all classes of 
natives, with the exception of an inconsiderable minority which may 
safely and properly be ignored, as to cause such a self-denying ordinance, 
if adopted for all indiscriminately, to be accepted without demur by the 
respectable natives." Finally, the following practical suggestion is pre¬ 
sented : “There would appear to be no more appropriate time than this for 
the Government to move in this matter, as the prolonged duration of the 
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war has exploded the idea that the African native cannot live without gin* 
He has been compelled to do so to a great extent by circumstances entirely 
out of our control. Further, the action of the legislatures in England, 
France, Russia, and especially America, in the direction of controlling the 
manufacture and consumption of alcohol, the outcome of national needs, 
is likely to have a lasting effect. Civilized people will probably tolerate 
the action of Government in controlling the liberty of action of the 
individual in this direction to an increasing extent in the near future.’ 9 


The Religion OF A Doctor. By T. Bodley Scott. Pp. 98. London: 

T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 1919. Price 5s. net. 

Dr. Scott’s volume has been in some measure inspired by Sir Thomas 
Browne’s “ Religio Medici.” It consists of three essays dealing with “The 
Religion of a Doctor,” “Evolutionary Christianity,” and “On Labels.” 
The work is one which every medical practitioner will do well to read, and 
we commend it to the consideration of all Christian ministers. The 
author’s criticism of modern conceptions and current methods regarding 
the religion of Christ are severe, but just, and are presented in a spirit 
controlled by faith, hope, and charity. The work is one to bring strength 
and encouragement to all engaged in the solution of medico-sociological 
problems. __ 

Psychic Science: An Introduction and Contribution to 
the Experimental Study of Psychical Phenomena. By 
Emile Boirac, Rector of the Dijon Academy. Translated by Dudley 
Wright. Pp. viii + 370. London: William Rider and Son, Ltd., 
8, Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 1918. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

This English version of “ La Psychologie Inconnue” will appeal to many 
readers of this journal. It is a very able, wide-visioned exposition of the 
philosophical and metaphysical aspects of views relating to “psychic” 
manifestations. The work provides a scientific attempt to classify para- 
psychical phenomena. The spirit of the new psychology is admirably 
expressed. There are careful studies on the Paradoxes of Causality, 
Suggestion and Hypnotism, Cryptopsychy, Hypnology, Telepathy, Tele- 
psychy, the Externalization of Sensibility and Motricity, Human Radiation 
and Mediumistic Telekinesis, the Conductibility of Psychic Force, and 
Spiritism regarded as doctrine. In dealing with certain cases of inebriety, 
drug addiction, and other psychopathic states, many of the new conceptions 
opened up by the studies presented in this notable book will doubtless 
prove of service to discriminating and truth-seeking advisers. 


The A B C OF Exhibit Planning. By Evart G. Routzahn and Mary 
Swain Routzahn. Pp. xiv+234. With 61 illustrations. New York 
City: The Russell Sage Foundation Publication Department, 130, 
East 22nd Street. 1918. Price $1.50 net. 

This most practical contribution to popular education for human better¬ 
ment is a volume belonging to the “ Survey and Exhibit Series,” edited by 
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Shelby M. Harrison. It is a work which we earnestly commend to the 
consideration of all welfare workers. We have for long believed that in 
temperance work there was need for development of an educational 
service which would persistently and intelligently explain to busy men and 
hard-worked women the advantages of sobriety and the perils and waste of 
alcoholism. The time has arrived when there should be established a 
National Exhibition for the Maintenance of Sobriety. In America social 
surveys and social exhibits have accomplished much in furthering the appli¬ 
cation of scientific methods to the study of community problems. Social 
investigations and popular educational campaigns must have prominence 
in all measures for rational reconstruction and effective readjustment. Mr. 
and Mrs. Routzahn’s book, although intended mainly for American social 
welfare workers, is one which at the present time should be of immense 
service in this country. It is a comprehensive guide-book to the planning, 
preparation, and conduct of educational exhibits. A particularly valuable 
feature of the work is the excellent series of suggestive illustrations. The 
Russell Sage Foundation is accomplishing notable service in America by its 
encouragement of research and its various activities in maintaining and 
spreading educational forces. We could wish that a similar Foundation 
might be established for the furtherance of welfare work among the people 
of Britain and Greater Britain. Meanwhile the scientifically directed 
and public-spirited Foundation which has its headquarters in New York 
City by its publications is rendering a service to humanity generally, and 
particularly to the great English-speaking peoples on either side of the 
Atlantic. 


The Romance of the Red Triangle. By Sir Arthur K. Yapp, 
K.B.E. Pp. xiii + 240. With illustrations. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1919. Price 6s. net. 

The Y.M.C.A. is an institution of whioh the nation is justly proud. 
It has accomplished a service during the years of the Great War which is 
beyond praise. Sir Arthur Yapp has done well to provide this fascinating 
story of the coming of the Red Triangle, and the work it has rendered to 
the sailors and soldiers of the Empire. The book is appropriately dedicated 
to Y.M.C.A. leaders and workers at home and abroad. It is a kind of 
moving picture of the many and varied enterprises and achievements of 
this wonderful body. Under the aegis of the Red Triangle, religious, 
recreative, and educational work of the highest value has been accomplished. 
In circumstances of unexampled stress and strain it has been demonstrated 
that service can be rendered which is acceptable, protective, and rich in 
elements for the development of soul and the safeguarding and 
strengthening of body. The book is full of the records of successful 
experiments, and we commend it to the study of all patriots and workers 
for human betterment. In the coming days of reconstruction the Red 
Triangle should continue to play a notable part. The volume is 
attractively illustrated. 
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FlSHERMBN IN War Time. By Walter Wood. Author of “ Men of the 
North Sea,” etc. Pp. 240, with 16 illustrations. London: Sampson 
Low, Marston and Co., Ltd., 100, Southwark Street, S.E. 1. 1918. 
Priee 7s. 6d. net. 

This fascinating collection of studies of British fishermen and their brave 
deeds in war service should be read by all patriots. Mr. Wood has 
written several striking books on sea life and the service of those who go 
down to the sea in ships and occupy their business in great waters, but in 
this his latest work he tells of deeds of patienoe, constancy, endurance, 
and heroism that can never be surpassed. The book reveals something 
of the wonders of the great struggle of our deep-sea fishers in the North 
Sea during the past eventful years of war. The stories here portrayed with 
skill and sympathy and real understanding of the ways of the sea will 
increase our pride in and admiration for the mighty all-protecting work of 
the British Navy and our oourageous British fishermen, who, with unfailing 
devotion, have faced horrors and devilries unspeakable in order that the 
great shield of Britain should not fail. This is not a book for the mere 
critic; it is a call for praise and thanksgiving. We advise all readers of 
this journal to procure a copy and read for themselves the wonderful 
reoords which Mr. Wood has provided in suoh attractive and soul-stirring 
form. The numerous illustrations add greatly to the charm of the volume. 


“Drink and Industrial Unrest,” by His Honour Judge Parry (London : 
The True Temperance Association, Donington House, Norfolk Street, 
W.C. 2. 1919. Price 3d.), is No. 8 of the “True Temperance Monographs," 
and from it we quote the following concluding sentences: “If we are 
to construct a new world, we must renew a right spirit in the authorities 
who govern us. There must be a wider outlook, a more perfect freedom, 
and greater toleration of the ideas of others. In the matter of licensed 
houses we want to provide wholesome entertainment for men, women, and 
children, with proper refreshment of a character suitable to the real wants 
of those for whom it is provided. What greater slur could be cast by the 
Legislature on the public-house of its own creation than that they should enact 
that it is not a fit place for little children to enter P The modern brewer in 
no way desires that his house should be a mere oonduit pipe for pouring 
beer down the public throat. He would make Continental palaoes for his 
clients, with music and good entertainment, and build public-houses worthy of 
the public and their families if the law allowed him. . . . True temper- 
anoe will be served by enoouraging the building of large open houses of 
resort, in which the sale of drink is merely one of the incidents of the 
entertainment, and where a man can spend some of bis leisure in pleasant 
surroundings, and not necessarily apart from his wife and ohildren. There 
have been very many hopeful experiments of this nature made by the 
Public-House Trust, but, as the law stands, these efforts are hampered by 
restrictions which make them unneoessarily expensive, and the old- 
fashioned licensing authorities give them little encouragement. The new 
generation will require that the whole subject should be treated with less 
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re s pect for monopolies and vested interests, and on lines laid down by the 
people themselves, and not dictated by well-meaning, self-appointed 
moralists. Artificial restrictions and meddlesome regulations have been 
tried for many years, and each succeeding licensing scheme has been 
a greater failure than the last. Education and a greater leisure for the 
cultivation of the higher pleasures of life will bring about more temperate 
habits of the people, but it is both improbable and undesirable that the 
Bnglish people will in any age that we can foresee give up their accustomed 
right to good drink* The authorities whose duty it is to guard against 
industrial unrest must not only see that this is provided in the necessary 
quantities, but 9 if they are wise rulers, seeking the happiness of their people, 
must deliver their goods amidst wholesome surroundings, remembering the 
practical wisdom of that great Englishman who tells us : * There is nothing 
which has yet been contrived by man, by which so much happiness is pro¬ 
duced as by a good tavern or inn.’" Judge Parry's tract is full of food for 
thought, and contains much matter for discussion. 


"The Problem of Sex Diseases : A Study in the Cause, Symptoms, and 
Effects of Syphilis and Gonorrhoea, and the Education of the Individual 
therein," by Major A. Corbett-Smith (London: John Bale, Sons and 
Danielsson, Ltd., 83-91, Great Titchfield Street, Oxford Street, W. 1. 1919. 
Price 2s. 6d. net), is now in its second edition. It is a powerful and 
straightforward account of what the author very truly describes as "the 
greatest curse known to civilization." In lucid, easily understood words 
there is presented a very full and reliable account of the nature, manifes¬ 
tations, and effects of venereal disease. It is a work which should be in 
the hands of every worker for social betterment. We especially commend 
it to the consideration of doctors, ministers of religion, educationists, and 
others who are striving to secure the spread of such knowledge as shall 
make men wise to win health and capable of preventing disease. 


" Brightest England and the Way In," by Henry Cecil, Henry Davies, 
Fred. E. Dodson, Arnold Freeman, Eben. Lewis, and J. S. Pinner 
(London : George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., Ruskin House, 40, Museum 
Street, W.C. 1. 1919. Price Is. net), is an inspiring and suggestive 
pamphlet which outlines a new plan of activities for settlement workers, 
ministers of religion, educationists, social reformers, and all seeking 
reconstruction in accordance with the highest principles. It contains the 
reproduction of a handbook whioh has been distributed personally to 
householders in the parish of St. Philip’s, Sheffield. Social service workers 
should procure a copy of this novel publication, for it is full of matter for 
thought and material for endeavours to secure human betterment. 


"Winds of the Dawn," by John Oxenham (London; Methuen and 
Co., Ltd. 1919. Price 2s. net), is a collection of twenty soul¬ 
strengthening articles written during the last eighteen months and 
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reprinted from various papers. They deal with fundamental truths, 
supreme needs, highest ideals, and noblest purposes. The author on his 
title page labels them “Common-Sense Occasional Papers/’ They are 
full of a true patriotism and deep religious understanding regarding the 
greatest things in the life of a man and the development of a people. 


“ World Power or Downfall,” by William Freeland Waddell (London s 
Arthur H. Stockwell, 29, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 1919. Price 3s. 6d. net), 

is a powerfully constructed drama which seeks to portray in picturesque 
form something of the thoughts and doings of the Kaiser and his royal 
colleagues, military advisers f councillors, and supporters in their great plans 
and purposes for the enslavement of the world and the establishment of 
war-won power. . 

44 Fresh Hopes and Health for Hospital Patients and Invalids/’ by 
Cecilie Muller (London: G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., York House, Portugal 
Street, W.C. 2. 1919. Price 2s. net), is now in a second and revised 

edition. Its author is the sister of Lieutenant J. P. Muller, whose system 
of physical exercises are so well known and approved in this country. 
Dr. H. Beckett Overy provides a Foreword. Miss Muller’s little book 
describes a series of physical and breathing exercises for disabled combatants 
and other invalids. It is well illustrated. 


“An Amazing Seance and an Exposure,” by Sydney A. Moseley, with 
an Introduction by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle (London: Sampson Low, 
Marston and Co., Ltd. 1919. Price 3s. net), will appeal to all interested 
in occult occurrences and the investigation of spiritism. The book provides 
in attractive journalistic form picturesque descriptions of various seances. 
In a number of these the Thomas Brothers and others play prominent parts 
and many well-known people participate. 


“ Mind and Medicine,” by W. H. R. Rivers, M.D., F.R.C.P. (published 
at the Manchester University Press and by Longmans, Green and Co. 
Price Is. net), is the substance of a lecture delivered at the Rylands 
Library. It deserves to be studied by all students of psychology and 
medical science as well as by thoughtful workers for social betterment. 


“Income Tax Up-to-Date, including an Explanation of the Excess Profits 
Duty as Revised,” by H. J. Gully, F.C.A. (London : Office of the Financial 
News % 111, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. Price 9d.), is now available in a 
revised and enlarged edition. It is a practical pamphlet which all citizens 
will find profitable to procure and study. The Budget resolutions for the 
current income-tax year, 1919-20, are embodied. The data are set forth in 
concise form and in easily understood words, and there are useful statistical 
tables which will be found invaluable for reference. 



MEMORANDA. 


The Society for the Study of Inebriety is holding an autumn 
conference on Tuesday, October 14. An outline of the proposed proceedings 
appears on the announcement slip attached to the cover of the present 
number of this journal. A copy of the programme is also being sent to 
every member and associate with the October issue of the journal. In 
connection with the conference a breakfast is being provided at the 
invitation of the chairman and committee of the National Temperance 
League. Following the conference, the eighth Norman Kerr Memorial 
Lecture will be delivered by Dr. Mary Scharlieb, C.B.E. A card for the 
lecture is being forwarded with each issue of the British Journal of Inebriety. 
The council are particularly desirous that as many members and associates 
as possible should make a point of attending the conference and being 
present at the lecture. _ * 

The Medical Research Committee of the National Health Insurance, 
15, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2, have issued in their Special Report 
Series, as Publications Nos. 31 and 34, two important communications 
relating to the action of alcohol. These reports can be obtained through 
H.M. Stationery Office, Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. The first 
publication bears the title “ Alcohol: Its Absorption into and Disappear¬ 
ance from the Blood under Different Conditions/’ The work described 
was undertaken at the request of the Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic) 
by Dr. Edward Mellanby. The primary aim of the research was to decide 
how far the circumstances in which a given amount of alcohol is consumed 
can affect the degree of intoxication produced by it. Dogs were used as 
subjects. Dr. Mellanby summarizes his conclusions as follows : “ The results 
of these experiments indicate that, whereas alcohol, when present in low 
concentrations in the body, undergoes combustion at a more rapid rate 
during exercise than at rest, and therefore supplies a greater amount of 
energy to the active organism, at higher concentrations it is only oxidized 
at the same rate in the resting and active animal. In other words, the 
greater the toxic action of alcohol, the more limited is the increase in its 
rate of combustion by exercise, and the closer do the rates of combustion 
of alcohol in the active and resting states approximate. Alcohol at high 
concentrations seems not only to have this self-limiting action on its own 
oxidative process, but, if fatigue is a true indication of diminished or partial 
oxidation, to extend its baneful and detrimental influence to the limitation 
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of the oxidation of other combustible material.” The report is prefaoed 
by a short introduction, from whieh we reproduce the following: “ Dr. 
Mellanby shows that the maximal concentration in the blood, which 
occurs very soon after the alcohol is consumed, is, within oertain limits, 
proportional to the amount taken. On the other hand, and because the 
disappearance of the alcohol from the blood is remarkably slow—an 
interesting and important fact illustrated in all the observations described 
—a given amount of spirit produces the same maximal concentration, 
whether it be taken in one dose or in divided doses at intervals which may 
extend to two hours. The effeot is cumulative. A definite amount of 
alcohol taken in a dilute form accumulates in the blood more slowly and 
reaches a lower maximum than when it is taken undiluted. The weaker 
the beverage, therefore, the more actual alcohol must be consumed in order 
that a definite degree of intoxication should be reached. While this effeot 
of dilution is well established by the experiments, it is noteworthy that the 
consumption of water or other fluids a few hours before a dose of alcohol is 
taken leads to more rapid absorption of the latter, and consequently—for a 
given dose—to more intense intoxioation. Food-stuffs inhibit intoxieation 
in consequence of their action in delaying absorption from the alimentary 
canal. The most effective food-stuff in this respect is milk. Its specific 
influence in delaying absorption more than counterbalances its general 
effect as a fluid, and Dr. Mellanby oomments upon the striking differences 
observed i^ the effeets of a dose of aloohol when given two hours after the 
consumption of half a litre of water and after half a litre of milk 
respectively. In the first ease a dog may become ineapable of standing or 
walking, in the latter case it may show no sign whatever of unsteadiness. 
Suoh points as these are mentioned here in illustration of the practical 
bearing of Dr. Mellanby’s results. The student of metabolism will find 
muoh of interest in the facts, so well established by the experiments, that 
alcohol disappears from the circulation with remarkable slowness and at a 
rate which is independent of the concentration. Of no less interest is the 
evidence which suggests—though doubtless it fails to prove—that aloohol 
is incapable of yielding energy to the muscles.” It may be hoped that the 
results of these suggestive researches on dogs will now be followed up by a 
series of investigations on human subjects. 

The second report records the result of a research of " The Influence of 
Alcohol on Manual and Neuro-Muscular Co-ordination,” by Dr. Vernon, 
together with contributions from Dr. W. C. Sullivan, Captain M. 
Greenwood, and Mr. N. B. Daeyer. This communication is of exceptional 
interest and value, and will doubtless stimulate research along similar lines. 
We venture to think that we shall best meet the wishes of the readers of 
this journal by quoting Dr. Vernon’s excellent summary: **The influence 
of alcohol on manual work and on neuro-muscular co-ordination was 
investigated in eight men and five women. In seven of the subjects 
observations were made on the accuracy and speed of typewriting; in 
three, on the aocuracy and speed of working an adding machine; and in six, 
on the acouracy with which a target could be pricked. In the typewriting 
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experiment* a memorized passage was typed frequently before and after 
tbe aloohol, and it was found that as a rule the speed was but little 
diminished, but tbe number of mistakes made was inoreased two- or even 
four-fold. It was found to be possible to correct for tbe variable speed, 
and obtain a measure of the alcohol effect in terms of mistakes only. The 
possible influence of mental impressions on the result was excluded by 
typing every day for alternate weeks with and without aloohol. As some 
of the series of experiments lasted for six weeks, and were consistent 
throughout, the effects observed can be accepted with confidence. Alcohol 
produced some effect in all of the individuals tested by the typing and 
adding-machine methods. The degree of effect depended largely on 
whether the alcohol was taken on an empty stomaoh or with food, for on 
an average it was about twice as toxic under the former conditions as under 
the latter. In the foodless experiments, one subject made 88 per oent. 
more typing mistakes after she drank 11*2 c.e. of alcohol; another 
subject inoreased his adding-maohine mistakes 74 per oent. after taking 
claret containing 19*4 c.e. of alcohol; another inoreased her typing mistakes 
156 per cent, after drinking sherry containing 22 c.e. of aloohol. In some 
subjects a moderate dose of alooholio liquid, taken with food, produced no 
measurable reaotion. Suoh a non-reactive dose amounted to one glass of 
port (= 18*5 o.c. alcohol) in a male subject, and to 4 oz. of port (=22 o.c. 
aloohol) in a female subject. The effect reaches ittf maximum half an hour 
after taking alcohol on an empty stomach, and might completely disappear 
in two hours- When the alcohol was taken with food, the effect was 
slightly longer in reaohing its maximum. When alcohol (30 c.e.) was taken 
in 5 per cent, strength, the effect produoed was about three-fourths as great 
as when it was taken in 20 per oent. or 40 per oent. solution. A similar 
difference was observed when taking diluted brandy (10 per cent, alcohol) 
and neat brandy (37 per cent, aloohol). In the target method, rows of 
dots, made on squared paper fixed vertically at arm’s length, were pricked 
at three-minute intervals before and after the aloohol. The average distance 
of a priok from the eentre was about 1*8 mm., but after taking 30 c.o. of 
alcohol the target-pricking error increased 12 per oent.; after taking 37*5 e.o. 
it increased 43 per oent., and it continued to increase in arithmetical 
progression with the dose of aloohol till it was 132 per cent, above the 
normal when 60 c.e. were taken. The influence of aloohol on target¬ 
pricking errors developed and disappeared synchronously with its influence 
on typing errors. Experiments made on five subjects with claret and pure 
alcohol of equal alcoholic strength showed that claret was slightly the more 
toxic. Diluted brandy had slightly less effect than olaret, but neat brandy 
slightly more. One subject who, a year before, had been rather a heavy 
drinker, showed little if any reaction, even after drinking whisky contain¬ 
ing 45 or 60 c.c. of aloohol. He was tested by the target method, and 
took the whisky three hours after food.” 


“ State Purchase of the Liquor Trade,” by Joseph Rowntree and Arthur 
Sherwell, published by George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., Ruslun House, 
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40, Museum Street, W.C. 1, and the Athenaeum Literature Dept., 10, 
Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 2 (price Is. net) y will give rise to much discussion. 
Its issue is opportune, for it raises pressing problems of the greatest im¬ 
portance. Something of the authors’ outlook is indicated in their preface : 

44 Among the many important tasks with which the new Parliament is 
confronted there are few so urgent and none so unavoidable as the recon¬ 
struction of our methods of regulating the drink traffic. The licensing 
arrangements of the country are at present in suspense. Emergency 
regulations modified in details are still in force, but their revocation or 
substantial modification cannot be long delayed. The Defence of the 
Realm (Amendment) Aot of 1915, under which the Board of Control has 
its authority and its powers, automatically expires within twelve months 
at latest after the termination of the war. The regulations and restrictions 
based upon that Act, failing new legislation, will lapse at the same time. 
The result, if Parliament does not act before that time, would be a simple 
return to the status quo ante helium . That is a contingency which it is safe 
to say no reputable section of public opinion is prepared to contemplate. 
Modifications of war-time restrictions assuredly there must be, but no good 
citizen can desire that the nation shall drift back to its old position of 
impotent subjection to trade interests. The experience of the war has 
created an opportunity which is unique in our history. Never before has 
the way been so clear for wise constructive action. Opportunities, how¬ 
ever, do not utilize themselves. They require to be seized, and they require 
to be seized at the timely moment. ... So far as the drink problem is 
concerned, an inadequate or a temporizing policy will mean certain retro¬ 
gression. That would be a disaster of the first magnitude. The nation 
simply cannot afford to slip back to the old conditions of waste and impo- 
tency. The progress won during the war must be maintained. The 
improved conditions must be consolidated and preserved. The old arrange¬ 
ments stand condemned, and the lessons learned during the war must be 
made the foundations of a permanent policy. This being so, what is the 
new policy to be? If we must not go back, what is to be the line of 
advance? Two conditions are essential. First, the new policy must be 
one which appeals to average opinion, and especially to organized labour ; * 
and, second, it must be founded on lines which promise progressive and 
permanent advance. Undoubtedly there are limitations to the power of 
legislation ; everyone agrees that there is no moral dynamic in an Act of 
Parliament, but wise statute law is indispensable as an instrument for 
setting free the progressive forces in communities upon which advance in 
sobriety absolutely depends. Granted it be impossible literally to make 
men sober by Act of Parliament, it is not impossible to throw the force of 
law and of social arrangements upon the side of sobriety, and, by a proper 
control of the traffio, to restrict the inducements to insobriety without 
unduly or improperly interfering with the legitimate liberty of the indi¬ 
vidual.” This the authors set out to demonstrate in their highly suggestive 
and helpful brochure. The argument opens with a forcible appeal for the 
recovery of control— 44 Freedom must come before reform.” The features 
of the Road to Freedom are indicated, and separate chapters are devoted So 
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the consideration of the Case for State Control and the Limits of Recon¬ 
struction. One of the most interesting and valuable sections is the one 
which deals with the remarkable experiments which have proved so 
successful in the Carlisle Control Area y and a number of illustrations give 
admirable pictures of various converted taverns and counter-attractions to 
the customary public-house. The essential portion of the book is devoted 
to an able exposition of the pros and cons of so-called State Purchase of the 
Liquor Trade y and all desirous of obtaining an all-round understanding of 
this controversial subject should certainly not neglect to study this able 
monograph. The authors’ conclusions are definite: 44 State Purchase would 
give the Government absolute freedom of action, and the nation unfettered 
choice of policy.” _ 

41 The Drug Evil and the Drug Law,” by Cornelius F. Collins, Justice 
in the Court of Special Sessions, City of New York, is No. 20 of the 
Monograph Series issued by the Department of Health of the City of New 
York. It is a twenty-four page pamphlet which all interested in drug 
addiction should carefully study. On May 13, 1918, Governor Whitman 
signed the 41 Narcotic Drug Law ” (Chap. 639 L. 1918), the culmination of 
five years of legislative agitation and effort. In the opinion of those most 
actively engaged in furthering such remedial legislation, it is better adapted 
to cope with the drug evil than any statute heretofore enacted on the subject 
in any State in the Union. It is believed that it provides comprehensive 
scope in Government control of the many phases of relief and legal enforce¬ 
ment to attain its object, while elastic enough to admit of regulations to meet 
new conditions or circumstances that may arise, and at the same time 
affording opportunity for the rescue of the victims of drug addiction. 
Moreover, it reduces to a minimum the danger and opportunity of making 
new addicts, and does not interfere too drastically with the rights or freedom 
of the drug trade or of the medical profession. Judge Collins’ monograph 
seeks to call attention specifically to the provisions of the Act by analytical 
review, and to provide serviceable information for the medical profession, 
the drug trade, and the general public, and to secure their co-operation in 
the observance and enforcement of the law and in the rescue of victims of 
habit-forming drugs. A comprehensive statement of the conditions re¬ 
sponsible for legislative agitation and the progress made is presented. 44 The 
4 Drug Evil ’ in its aspect as a 4 direful publio menace and danger to the 
health and welfare of the State 9 is of comparatively recent growth. For 
generations we have been mindful of the baneful results of the traffic in 
opium and of the abuses to which it gave rise. The opium fiend and 
opium-smoking dens were sore spots in the body politic with which we long 
had been familiar. Morphine fiends, so called, likewise hove been objects 
of our deep concern. Both, however, did not present the vast problem 
with which we have to contend, as disclosed in the last few years. Govern¬ 
ment previously had coped with and had confidence in its ability to adequately 
confine and control the evil under existing law, but the experience since 
1909 had been such as to give rise to well-justified alarm for public safety, 
and to command International, National, and State action, looking to 
VOL. XVII. 7 
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International agreement and the enactment of Federal and State laws 
calculated to control, and if possible eradicate, a drug evil which, if left 
unchecked, threatens grave public disaster.” The monograph contains 
much valuable information which will be of service to all having to deal 
with drug addicts. We close this all too brief notice by quoting the con¬ 
cluding paragraph. 44 Although it is believed the statute is of the standard 
claimed by its supporters and is a forward step in the solution of the 
difficulty, it must be appreciated that any statute, under existing conditions, 
is at best imperfect, in so far as relates to its adequacy to cope with the 
situation. The evil is world-wide and exists to a deplorable extent through¬ 
out this country. The statute of no one State can in the very nature of 
things be far-reaching enough to do more than partially afford control. The 
Federal Government has no police power and must confine itself to general 
importing, inter-State commerce, revenue or taxing powers to attain the 
object. Uniform laws in the various States would do much to accomplish 
satisfactory results, but the difficulty of such accomplishment is too great 
and its attainment too remote to afford practicable timely relief. It would 
seem, and in the opinion of the writer it is the generally accepted belief 
of all who have made a study of the evil, that permanent and adequate 
relief can be obtained only by International Convention and agreement, 
and the subsequent control from inception of habit-forming drugs imported 
into or produced or manufactured in this country by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment.” _ 

44 Scientific Temperance,” by Dr. C. W. Salceby, is a pamphlet issued by 
the Contemporary Review Company, Ltd., 10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 2, 
and contains a reprint of an article which appeared in the Contemporary 
Review for Deoember, 1918. We venture on several quotations. 41 If 
alcohol be a poison, why do people drink it P Certainly not in order to be 
poisoned. They drink it in the natural, legitimate, universal, eternal 
pursuit of happiness. A narcotic drug which obliterates sensations of 
organic discomfort, fatigue, malaise , and even higher functions, such as 
anxiety and regret, promises a short cut to what we all desire. It endows 
us with a fallacious sense of well-being, a factitious, brief, and costly bien - 
ttre 9 which it alone can restore when we return to earth. We find our¬ 
selves dull company, and it makes us forget ourselves. This is the funda¬ 
mental reason why men drink alcohol. 4 Let us see what it is,’ said 
Johnson the tea-drinker to Boswell at Inverary, 4 that makes a Scotsman 
happy’; and they experimented with whisky accordingly. To publish the 
toxicological truths, that this alcoholic euphoria is humbug, that the 
seeming stimulant is a narcotic, that its services are spurious, is in itself 
a public service and a blow at the mocker’s prestige. ... If alcohol 
really rendered the services it seems to render, it would indeed be what 
(not by Solomon) it was named—the aqua vita. And if wc desire to defeat 
it as indeed an aqua mortis rather than an aqua vit<e f we must supply the 
realities of which it is the simulacrum. Air and light and good food, real 
pharmacological stimulants such as tea and coffee, good company, recreation 
and diversion, and delight such as music furnishes, and the modern art of 
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the kinema, in conjunction with music—the supply of these is part of the 
scientific control of alcoholism. In justice to the pioneers of temperance, 
who were fundamentally right all the time and whom it would be con¬ 
temptible to forget to-day, let us remember that they have always recog¬ 
nized the value of ‘counter-attractions.’ But only since 1915 in Great 
Britain has the provision of the real stimulants which alcohol simulates, 
stimulants both physical and psychical, become the avowed policy of the 
State.” Dr. Saleeby gives the following convenient tabular statement of 
statistical data, which our readers will find useful for reference : 


Table showing Convictions for Drunkenness in England and Wales, also 
Deaths from Alcoholic Disease, Cases of Attempted Suicide, and 
Deaths of Infants from Suffocation, 1913-1917. 


1 

Year. 

Convictions for 
Drunkenness. 

Deaths Certified 
as due to or con¬ 
nected with 
Alcoholism (ex¬ 
cluding Cirrhosis 
of the Liver). 

Deaths 
Certified as 
duo to Cirrhosis 
of the Liver. 

Cases of 
Attempted 
Suicide. 

Deaths 
from 
Suffoca¬ 
tion of 
Infants 
under 


M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. F. 

M. 

F. 

1 Year. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

89,915 

87,654 

62,907 

36,711 

20,801 

28,352 

29,835 

25,929 

16,072 

9,415 

1,112 

1,136 

867 

620 

358 

719 
680 
584 
333 
222 | 

2,215 1,665 
2,226 1,773 
2,107 1,525 
1,823 1,163 
1,475 808 

1,458 

1,336 

792 

509 

483 

968 

1,049 

816 

436 

452 

1,226 

1,233 

1,021 

744 

704 


Dr. Saleeby does not favour Sunday closing of public-houses and does 
not approve the application of Local Option. He is a strong advocate of the 
dilution of alcoholic drinks. “ The hygienic objection to alcohol is not that 
for a time it makes people happy; nor that other people make huge 
fortunes out of it; nor even that it may be preferred to religion as a means 
to euphoria. The hygienio objection to it is that, whatever else it may or 
may not be, it is certainly a poison—as we recognize when we use the 
term intoxicated, which means poisoned.” 


“The Social Value of Temperance,” by E. F. Benson, is No. 7 of the 
monographs issued by the True Temperance Association, Donington House, 
Norfolk Street, W.C. 2. (Price 3d.) The following is the concluding 
paragraph: “ No one in his senses would sooner see us a drunken nation 
rather than a totally-abstaining nation ; if we had to face a choice of what 
I fully believe to be two evils, there is no question as to which we should 
choose. If a man finds that he cannot drink temperately, by all means let 
him (if he can) resolve to abstain altogether, but let him refrain from 
imagining that everybody is as uncontrolled as himself, and not want to 
subject everyone to the only course which can enable him, by reason of 
his infirmity, to lead a decent and sober life. The vast majority of his 
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countrymen are perfectly capable of right self-control, and to cut off from 
them a pleasure that is productive of many beneficial results, because the 
exceptional people are unable to control themselves, is an unwarrantable 
asceticism. We all deplore the evils which excess of drinking leads to, 
but we should not blind ourselves to the benefits and the harmless enjoy¬ 
ment of its use in moderation. What is moderate, no doubt, for one man 
may be immoderate for another, but if grown-up and responsible folk are 
not capable of deciding what moderation for themselves is and of acting 
accordingly, the sooner they are put under restraint the better, for it is not 
in the matter of alcohol alone that they will exceed/’ 


The July issue of the Practitioner formed a special number on 44 Diet in 
Health,” and among various articles of great interest we would direct 
special attention to Dr. Clement Duke’s contribution on 44 Dietetics in 
Adolescence.” The reference to alcohol in its relation to school life may 
well be quoted here : “ Alcohol should be conspicuous by its absence from 
schools; for I hold no alcohol should be given during adolescence in any 
form, or at any time, except as a remedy in illness, and even then rarely 
and sparingly. The immediate effect of alcohol upon adolescents is a 
diminution of will power, and at the same time an excitation of animal 
instinct. To many, at this time of life, this animal instinct, under the con¬ 
ditions of our present civilization, is troublesome even without an in¬ 
centive ; while, under the influence of a stimulus, it tends to pass beyond 
control. Further, it inhibits sustained muscular effort, and by diminishing 
the sense of fatigue rpermits excessive exertion. I would ask the earnest 
co-operation of doctors, parents, masters, and governing bodies, in 
endeavouring to remove alcohol, in all forms, from the dietary of 
adolescence.”_ 

41 The Technique of Psychoanalysis,” by Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D., is 
No. 26 of the valuable series of monographs issued by the Nervous and 
Mental Diseases Publishing Company, 3,61710th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C., U.S.A. (price $1.50). The author claims that his work has been 
planned for the beginner in psychoanalysis. 44 Psychoanalysis is merely a 
tool, just as chemical analysis is a tool—both are methodological disciplines 
working with different facts of nature, each seeking to determine ultimates 
in their respective spheres, the former dealing with data of that portion of 
the nervous system functioning to adapt the individual and the race to 
reality, the latter working with the inorganic and organic substances 
making up a large portion of that reality.” Dr. Jelliffe says 44 that large 
chapter of alcoholism which is not an object of interest to medicine alone, 
but enters into almost every sphere of human life, is having most pene¬ 
trating and far-reaching light thrown upon it by the students of the psycho¬ 
analytic school.” The monograph deals with the material to be analyzed, 
indicates the chief sources and history of psychoanalysis in literature, and 
then passes to a detailed consideration of the technique of the subject. The 
work is one of exceptional interest, and is full of suggestions for the 
student of psychopathology and the investigator of morbid conditions in 
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the social and community life of the human subject. We venture to quote 
the closing paragraph: “Society’s great task, therefore, is the under* 
standing of the life force, its manifold efforts at expression and the ways of 
attaining this, and to provide as free and expansive ways as possible for the 
creative energy which is to work marvellous things for the future. It is 
peculiarly the physician’s task also to understand the failures and, searching 
out their causes, to bring back the misdirected energy to racial service and 
individual health and happiness. The reward is twofold, and it comes in 
the direct path of detailed psychoanalytic service. It lies in the bringing 
of the individual into liberating self-knowledge and thus with racial 
achievement; it moreover establishes the physician himself in a vital 
contact with the unconscious, the great energic source of all that life 
means, and it compels him to swing into line with cosmic progress and its 
creative possibilities. His is no small share in freeing and directing the 
energy, whether in his patients or likewise in himself, and in setting it to 
the molding and forming of reality.” 


“ The English Public Health Series ” of Handbooks, edited by Sir 
Malcolm Morris, K.C.V.O., and published by Cassell and Co., Ltd. 
(price 5s. net each volume), should be studied by all workers for social 
betterment. The first volume, written by the Editor, tells 11 The Story of 
English Public Health,” and traces the course of progress from the rise of 
the “New Humanity ” up to the founding of the Ministry of Health. In 
the second volume on “Infant and Young Child Welfare,” by Dr. Harold 
Scurfield, an admirable survey is provided of the whole question of the 
welfare of little children. There is a striking section on the influence of 
alcohol and alcoholism, from which we quote the following : “The abuse 
of alcohol is the principal cause of child neglect, and the source of wide¬ 
spread misery in families ; but in addition to this the children of excessive 
drinkers are liable to be weakly at birth, or to develop weakness of mind 
or body in later life. Unfortunately, the tendency frequently does not 
show itself till after marriage, so that preventive measures are not easy. 
Parents of marriageable children can no doubt do something by warning 
and advice. Everything should be done to encourage temperance. • . . 
In any case, for a healthy person alcohol is a luxury and not a necessity, so 
that it often comes to be a question as to whether ’father’s beer’ makes 
the rest of the family go short of necessaries. ... It is to be hoped, for 
the sake of the race, that we shall never return to pre-war facilities for 
drinking. Education, however, must always be the most powerful factor 
in promoting temperance.” Dr. W. G. Savage contributes the work on 
“ Pood and the Public Health,” and devotes a chapter to Alcoholic and 
other Beverages, in the course of which the following opinion is expressed : 
“ To one looking at the subject from the public health standpoint, the feature 
of the alcoholic question which looms largest is not the amount of direot 
injury to individuals from the excessive use of alcohol, but the enormous 
wastage of money, by those who cannot afford it, upon alcoholic beverages. 
All investigators among the poorer sections of the community realize that 
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no inconsiderable proportion of ill-health results from the diversion of 
money from the family income to alcoholic drinks, which do not furnish 
any material nutriment. This is a direct tax upon the food budget of the 
rest of the family, in innumerable cases reducing the income of the family 
available for food to a sum incompatible with the maintenance of adequate 
physiological vigour of all or some of its members. In this way alcohol is 9 
responsible for a material proportion of the ill-health of the oommunity.’ 
Dr. John Robertson, in his volume on “ Housing and the Public Health,” 
supplies a vivid picture of the influence of bad housing on the well-being of 
the people. He very truly says : 41 It has always been difficult to dissociate 
the harm done by housing from other social and economic problems ; 
indeed, in any statistics which are given it is impossible to say how much 
of the harm is due to housing, and how much to these other social defects/’ 
The last volume of the first set of the series is by Dr. Mary Scharlieb, and 
deals with 44 The Welfare of the Expectant Mother.” In it the question of 
alcoholism receives prominent attention. We venture on the following 
quotations : 44 Chronic alcoholism in women frequently results in abortions, 
premature births and still-births ; it is also one of the commoner causes of 
sterility. The evil influence of alcohol on the expectant mother and her 
offspring has been pointed out by many observers. . . • The evil effects of 
alcohol on ante-natal and neo-natal life are not limited to its power to 
produce death and malformation. In the human being, at any rate, we have 
to reckon with the diminished ability of the alcoholio mother to take care 
of herself and her child. They are more liable to frequent aocidents than 
are the healthy mother and her infant, and from the economic point of 
view the woman who is a chronic alcoholio is less able to save money and 
less able to manage her household wisely than is the healthy woman. 
Lastly, it has been observed that alcoholism in a man may not only diminish 
his own successful procreation of children, but is also likely to result in a 
lessened fertility in his daughter, and in her inability to suckle her children. 
Considering the great handicap laid on infants by artificial feeding, this 
result of alcoholism in the grandfather must be reckoned among the causes 
of para-natal mortality.” These few notes and quotations will be sufficient 
to indicate that these new handbooks should be in the possession of all 
engaged in medico-educational services for human betterment. 


44 The Problem of Gambling,” by the Rev. E. Benson Perkins, including 
44 The Law relating to Gambling,” by F. G. Neave, LL.D., is the first 
volume of the new Welfare Series of Manuals issued by the Epworth 
Press (prioe 2s. net each). As the Rev. Henry Carter indicates in his 
Foreword, these handbooks on contemporary social problems are published 
under the auspices of the Social Welfare Department of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, and they aim at supplying trustworthy presentations of 
facts and principles for the service of those whose approach to matters of 
social concern, in this new age, is determined by Christian obligation and 
hope. The first manual deals with all aspects of the problem of gambling, 
and discusses the ills, personal and public, which flow from its exercise as a 
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habit and a trade. Dr. Neave lucidly explain* the present position of the 
law in regard to gambling. There is a short but serviceable bibliography. 


" Rescue Work: An Inquiry and Criticism,” issued by the Committee of 
Social Investigation and Reform, 19, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 1 
(price Is. net), is a collection of opinions and data which should be care* 
fully studied by all engaged in social service. Lord Henry Cavendish 
Bentinck, M.P., provides an introduction in which it is shown that "moral 
failure and the misery and disease which it entails is very largely the failure 
of our own Society.” Miss F. J. Wakefield furnishes articles on "Some 
Causes of Moral Failure” and "The Work of Rescue Homes.” Miss Hilda 
M. Morris deals with " Outdoor Rescue Work.” Mr. B. Wedmore describes 
"Street Rescue Work.” Mrs. F. Hay Newton writes on "Preventive 
Club Work.” Mr. W. A. Coote supplies an epitome of "The Laws 
relating to Criminal Vice and their Administration.” A closing article on 
" The Forward Outlook ” is contributed by Mrs. A. C. Gotto. The 
appendix gives the form of a questionnaire used for an inquiry into methods 
of rescue work. 


Mr. John Oxenham has rendered a national service of the highest value 
by the issue of bis little books of inspiring verse. These have brought 
courage, vision, and faith to many a wearied and stricken soul, and have 
revealed fresh sources of strength and love to despondent and doubting 
spirits. The series contains "Bees in Amber,” "All’s Well!” "The 
Ring’s Highway,” "The Vision Splendid,” "The Fiery Cross,” "High 
Altars,” "Hearts Courageous,” "A Little Te Deum,” "The Later Te 
Deums,” and now " All Clear t ” This last is dedicated " To all high 
souls who, seeking not their own good, but the glory of God and the good 
of their fellows, are striving to build the new life.” This gathering of full- 
toned notes of praise, and to many general thanksgiving, will help to bring 
again the noblest music of life in brave souls seeking to serve in the highest 
fo/ms of reconstruction. 

" Expert Advice on Life Assurance,” by J. H. Harrison Hogge, General 
Manager for the United Kingdom of the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 7 and 8, Norfolk Street, W.C. 2 (prioe Is. 6d.), is an 
informing and instructive guide by a specialist. The brochure presents the 
case for assurance concisely, lucidly, and in a way which will be acceptable 
to many. Strange to say, there is no reference to the insurance at special 
rates of the lives of total abstainers from alcohol. 


The Report of the Forty-Fourth Poor Law Conference held in the 
Guildhall, London, February 18, 1919, has been issued by the Secretary, 
Mr. W. G. Lewis, 100, South Hill Park, Hampstead, N.W. 3 (price Is. 6d. 
net). It contains a Presidential Address by Lord Downham, and articles 
and records of discussions on the proposed Transfer of Functions of Poor 
Law Authorities in England and Wales ; and the Ministry of Public Health. 
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14 Why Dry?” By Wilbur F. Crafts, Ph.D. Published by the Inter¬ 
national Reform Bureau, 206, Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, U.S.A. 
(price 50 cents), is now amplified by a supplement, 44 New Pages added to 
World-wide Prohibition Edition of 4 Why Dry ?’ ” (price 20 cents, post paid). 


A valuable document has recently been issued by the Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, in the form of a ‘ 4 Final Report from the 
Select Committee on Intoxicating Liquor—Effect on Australian Soldiers, 
and Best Methods of Dealing with Sale, etc. Together with Minutes of 
Proceedings of the Committee, Minutes of Evidence from July 4, 1918, 
and Appendices." In these 180 pages are presented data, opinions, and 
suggestions from many different sources, but all worthy the consideration 
of those who are interested in the study of alcoholism among troops. 


44 Willing’s Press Guide and Advertisers’ Directory and Handbook’’ is 
now in its forty-sixth year. It is published by James Willing, Ltd., the 
well-known firm of advertisement contractors, 125, Strand, W.C. 2, and 
33, Knightsbridge, S.W. 1. The 1919 edition (price 2s. net) has been 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date, and now forms an indispensable 
reference work to the whole press of the United Kingdom. It also contains 
a list of telegraphic news and reporting agencies, together with a record of 
the principal Colonial and foreign journals, and also much other general 
information likely to be of service to all concerned in the preparation and 
issue of newspapers and all forms of periodicals, or interested generally in 
journalism. _ 

44 Resettlement in the Highlands," issued by the Inverness Local 
Advisory Committee, now the Highlands (Inverness) Local Employment 
Committee, with the sanction of the Scottish Employment Council, and 
published by Robert Carruthers and Sons, Courier Office, Inverness 
(price 3d.), is a handbook of detailed information intended for the guidance 
of all interested in the development of the Highland area. 


44 A Call to Arms!" issued by the Epworth Press, 25-35, City Road, 
E.C, 1 (price 2d.), is a Special Temperance Number of the Pioneer , and 
contains facts and figures in favour of the case for total abstinence from 
alcohoh 


Dr. Bedford Pierce contributes an interesting communication on <f Drug 
Addiction and Inebriety ” to the Medical Annual for 1919. 


We understand that the Committee of the National Temperance 
League contemplate the early appointment of a fully qualified medical 
man to direct, and generally to take part in the scientific and educational 
operations of the N.T.L. The Secretary (Mr. J. T. Rae, Paternoster 
House, London, E.C. 4) will be glad to afford further information. 
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THE AIMS AND WORK 
OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY 
OF INEBRIETY.* 

BY SIR ALFRED PEARCE GOULD, 

K.C.V.O., C.B.E., M.S., F.R.C.S., 

President of the Society. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 

My duty this morning is in the first place to welcome 
you to this Conference and to express the hope that the addresses 
and papers to which we shall listen, and the discussions to which 
they will give rise, will help to clear our minds on the great 
problem of how best to combat the evils attendant upon the 
consumption of alcoholic beverages. In this Society we try to 
study this problem scientifically, that is, with a single aim of 
learning the facts, of testing them by experiment, and of regulat¬ 
ing our advice and conduct by these facts alone without prejudice 
and without fear. This Society has no “ policy,” no preconcep¬ 
tions ; it welcomes contributions from all who can add to our 
knowledge of the effects of alcohol upon human life, and of the 
results of various measures for the control of the “drink traffic.” 
We ask for facts, not opinions—facts arrived at by accurate 
observation and tested by carefully-planned experiments. Our 
task, however, is not an easy one. Anyone who has tried knows 
how difficult it is to observe correctly and by experiment to 
establish a fact. Still more difficult is it to form correct deduc¬ 
tions from our facts, especially when our judgment is liable to 
be warped by our own conduct, interest, or prejudice. And 
this is in truth our case. We are some of us “ total abstainers,” 

* An Introductory Address delivered at the commencement of the 
Morning Session of the Autumn Conference of the Society for the Study 
of Inebriety, held in the Rooms of the Medical Society of London, 
11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1, Tuesday, October 14, 1919. 
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and are thereby prejudiced in favour of that line of conduct; 
others of us are what we believe to be “ moderate drinkers,” and 
are thereby prejudiced in favour of that somewhat ill-defined 
pathway through the maze of life. Some of us are members of 
societies or organizations committed to the advocacy of some 
one of the several methods for ridding this country of the evils 
of the Drink Trade, and it is therefore very difficult for us to view 
with real impartiality the facts alleged in support of an opposing 
policy and the arguments adduced in its support. I mention 
these points, not to check discussion, but to remind myself and 
you that to-day we are not assisting at a meeting of a Temperance 
Society, but have come together to try to unlock the secrets of 
Nature, to shed fresh light upon the pathway of men; and let us 
remember too that he pursuit of truth includes the following of 
the teaching of truth as well as efforts to discover it. 

I will only venture to intervene between you and the real 
business of the Conference by a brief reference to two points 
which I think are important just now in any scientific considera¬ 
tion of the alcohol question. The first concerns our objective. 
The very name of our Society raises this point. But are we 
right in thinking and speaking of ‘‘inebriety” or “ drunkenness” 
as synonymous with the evil effects of alcohol? Conversely, is it 
a “sober England” we are to strive for and to be content if we 
attain? I should give a negative answer to these questions. 
Drunkenness is not a well-defined special or specific effect of 
alcohol. Why, we cannot even give a clear, terse, accurate 
definition of drunkenness, and for a very good reason. It is only 
a conventional name for a certain conventional degree of alcoholic 
narcosis: the word cannot be used with precision or scientific 
accuracy. We also know that the degree of alcoholic toxsmia 
which we call drunkenness differs only in degree, and not at all 
in nature from both the slighter effects of alcohol and from the 
graver and dangerous degrees of toxaemia, producing coma—the 
“dead-drunk” stage. Were there any difference at all in the 
nature of the influence of small, of large, and of very large doses 
of alcohol—were one stimulating, another inhibitory, it would be 
reasonable and most important to distinguish them in thought 
and word. But we know most certainly that the influence of 
alcohol upon the nervous system is from first to last narcotic, and 
that the degree of narcosis depends upon the amount of alcohol 
circulating in the blood and the area of the nerve-centres nar¬ 
cotized by it. There is no drug that has a more uniform action 
upon the various parts of the nervous system than alcohol. For 
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this reason, I submit that there is no scientific justification for 
picking out one ill-defined degree of its narcotizing influence, 
labelling that with a special name, and speaking of it as the par¬ 
ticular form of alcoholic action that must be prevented. It 
would be as absurd to limit the term “ fever ” to illness with a 
temperature between 102° and 104° F., and to concentrate study 
and efforts of prevention and cure upon it while we neglected to 
study or to care for cases of raised temperature below 102° F. 
and over 104° F. Perhaps some will say that this is a bit of 
stupid pedantry, that the obviously disabling effects of alcohol 
connoted by “drunkenness*' are so much more important than 
the lesser effects, often unnoticed, or at most amounting to slight 
excitement and not interrupting a man’s work, that we must 
prevent or deal with the one while it is open to us to ignore 
the other. I dissent. The study of drunkenness is only important 
as enabling us to see at a glance the real influence of alcohol 
upon the nervous system when it is taken in smaller quantity, 
and because for every drunkard obviously poisoned with alcohol, 
there are scores or hundreds, perhaps thousands, of “ moderate ” 
drinkers suffering from similar though less obvious narcotic 
effects. A nation may suffer from taking alcohol even when it 
never loses its right to be called a “ sober ” nation ; we only get 
rid of the evil of alcohol when we free ourselves from all the 
inefficiency it causes—its slight narcotic effects as well as the 
graver. Is it enough to strive for a sober England? What we 
need is a fully efficient England. 

My last point is to urge the importance of the experimental 
study of this question, and the necessity of studying our experi¬ 
ments with a really open, unprejudiced mind. Most of us are 
entirely unfitted by training and ability to conduct these experi¬ 
ments, but there is one experiment that is being carried out on a 
vast scale and its results can be judged by us all. I mean the 
experiment of National Prohibition in America and Canada, 
and now the experiment of abolishing the consumption of spirits 
in Norway. I do most earnestly plead that these great experi¬ 
ments shall be unspoiled by any ’’unfair play,” and that we 
shall all do our best to judge the results with unbiased minds. 
In the name of our common humanity I plead for this. So far as 
in us lies let us help and encourage America to test this “ pro¬ 
hibition of alcohol ” as completely as possible. We none of us 
know what the result will be—though no doubt many of us think 
we do, and thereby we disqualify ourselves as judges. We must 
not be impatient for the result—we may have to wait for years 
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before it is all known. And in the meantime let us do nothing 
that shall prejudice our freedom of action when the result is 
revealed. I am surprised to see that some otherwise careful 
un-hasting men are urging the authorities at once to deal with 
the Drink Trade in this country by State Purchase. I say nothing 
as to the merits of this policy, but in the name of Science I 
protest against adopting any great scheme for dealing with the 
“Trade” until we know what is the result of National Prohibition 
in America and Canada. While we wait for this result, let us 
carry out the plain teaching of experience during the war— 
shorten the hours for the sale of drink, lessen the alcoholic 
strength of the liquors sold, and limit the quantity to be bought. 
To these restrictive .measures add as much as you can of con¬ 
structive temperance work. Improve the housing of the people, 
extend the arrangements for good feeding of workers at or near the 
“ works,” provide facilities for and encourage healthy, invigor¬ 
ating amusements, and do your utmost to improve the moral 
culture of all of us. It is still true that man does not live by 
bread alone, but by every word of God ! 
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THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF DRINK 

CONTROL.* 

by the right honourable lord D’abernon. 

G.C.M.G., 

Chairman Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic). 

tN addressing the members of this Society I need say little in 
explanation of the reasons which have influenced me in my 
choice of the subject of our discussion this morning. The 
scientific study of inebriety is the specific aim of your activities; 
and since you pursue that aim, not merely for the theoretical 
interest of the matters at issue—great and varied as that interest 
is—but also with the practical motive of contributing to the 
advancement of temperance, you will, I am sure, agree that no 
question can have a stronger or more direct claim on your 
attention than this question of the application of scientific data 
to the solution of the liquor problem. 

And the moment is, I think, particularly opportune for the dis¬ 
cussion of the subject from this special point of view. The war has 
given a new aspect to the drink problem. It has brought about 
a clearer and more general recognition of the risk that alcoholism 
involves for the health and efficiency of the nation, and it has 
prepared public opinion to accept, and indeed to demand, the 
adoption of thorough and effective measures of reform. For the 
lesson which the war has taught is no less valid for the days of 
peace. In the industrial struggle on which we are entering, as 
surely as in the military struggle from which we have just 
emerged, we cannot afford to allow the energies of the com¬ 
munity to be impaired by such a prevalence of intemperance as 
has obtained in this country in the past. I need not labour this 
point: it is not disputed by any responsible and unbiased 
student of social affairs. Now that the possibility of vast im- 

* Address delivered at the Morning Session of the Autumn Conference 
of the Society for the Study of Inebriety, Ootober 14, 1919. 
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provement has been demonstrated and is no longer open to 
doubt or discussion, no serious person would propose to revert 
to the old and evil conditions of pre-war alcoholism. It is not a 
question, therefore, of considering whether reform is or is 'not 
necessary—reform of some sort is inevitable: it is a question of 
deciding on what principles our measures of reform are to be 
based, and with what definite purpose they are to be directed. 
And it is here that, in my judgment, the guidance of scientific 
knowledge is essential. I do not, of course, wish to suggest that 
the drink problem is purely a problem of physiology, but I do 
most certainly maintain that the physiological factor of the 
problem is so far fundamental that no efforts to combat alco¬ 
holism can be successful which are not guided by the indications 
of physiological science. 

In a paper read before this Society three years ago I had 
occasion to comment on the regrettable lack of trustworthy data 
regarding many points in the action of alcohol which have a 
practical bearing on the question of inebriety. I am glad to be 
able to say that since that date much has been done, and more is 
in process of doing, to repair these deficiencies in our knowledge. 
At the instance of the Advisory Committee of the Central 
Control Board, a distinguished physiologist. Dr. E. Mellanby, 
has carried out an exhaustive research into the influence of the 
more important conditions which are capable of modifying the 
intoxicating action of alcohol. The results obtained in his 
experiments, which are fully described in the report of his work 
published by the Medical Research Committee, have been con¬ 
firmed in their essential points as regards the human subject by 
two independent investigations—one carried out by Dr. H. M. 
Vernon, who has taken speed and accuracy in typewriting as a 
measure of nervous efficiency, and one by Professor McDougall 
and Miss May Smith, who have used a variety of psychological 
tests for the same end. 

The facts which we owe to Dr. Mellanby*s work, and to that 
of the other investigators referred to, supplementing the pre¬ 
viously acquired data, and taken in connection with the results 
of practical administrative experience during the last three years, 
provide sufficiently clear indications of the chief principles to be 
followed in framing a scientifically sound system of liquor 
control. In a broad view there are three main ends to be 
sought by such a system—namely, (1) the discouragement of the 
use of beverages of excessive alcoholic strength ; (2) avoidance of 
drinking alcohol on an empty stomach ; and (3) avoidance of con- 
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tinuous or frequently repeated drinking of alcoholic liquors. 
Or, to express it more briefly, we may say that the governing 
principle of physiological control should be dilution, including 
the specially important sort of dilution effected by food, and dis¬ 
continuity of drinking hours. 

For convenience of discussion, I propose for the moment to 
take these two principles separately, but I should like to point 
out at once, as I shall have occasion to show in detail later on, 
that they are not to be regarded as independent, but as comple¬ 
mentary principles, and that the full effect of the practical 
enforcement of either of them is only obtained from their 
association. 

Turning then first to the question of dilution, I may remind 
you of the well-established fact that the drinking of alcohol in 
concentrated solution has a directly damaging action on the 
mucous membrane of the stomach ; and it is, indeed, the view of 
some pathologists that the local injury so brought about is largely 
responsible, not indeed for simple drunkenness, but for many of 
the graver bodily disorders of chronic alcoholism. The preven¬ 
tion of this directly injurious effect is, then, one important point 
in favour of dilution. 

Again, it is probably safe to assume that dilution will tend on 
the whole to decrease the risk of drunkenness, for the simple 
and obvious reason that with the weaker beverages it is neces¬ 
sary to drink an inconvenient bulk of fluid in order to obtain an 
excessive dose of alcohol. This is a familiar fact to which I 
need make no further reference, as I do not desire to over¬ 
emphasize its importance. It is notorious that with many 
drinkers the limit of consumption is fixed by the attainment of a 
given narcosis or euphoria and not by the satisfaction of thirst in 
its legitimate sense. 

We enter on new ground when we come to inquire whether 
dilution has any specific influence on the intoxicating action of 
alcohol; whether a given dose of alcohol is rendered less in¬ 
ebriating by the mere fact that it is taken in dilute form. This 
question has been carefully investigated by Dr. Mellanby, who 
has determined the alcoholic content of the blood in dogs after 
the administration of identical doses of the drug in dilute and in 
concentrated solutions, and his experiments have shown quite 
clearly (see Diagram I.) that with dilute solutions the maximum 
level of alcohol in the blood is lower and more slowly reached 
than is the case when the drug is taken in concentrated form. 
Now both these conditions—the level of alcohol in the blood 
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and the rapidity with which that level is reached—are factors 
in the production of drunkenness, though we are not able to 
give any exact mathematical expression of their relation; and, 
as they are both affected by dilution in the way the diagram 
shows, we must conclude that dilution per se tends to decrease 
the liability to intoxication. 

And there is a further point to be considered in this connec¬ 
tion. In terms of the beverages in ordinary use in this country, 
dilute solutions generally mean beer, and concentrated solutions 



Alcohol content of blood after administration of 40 c.c. absolute aloohol. 
A, in 20 per cent, solution ; B, in 5 per oent. solution. 


mean spirits. In the experiments to which I have just referred. 
Dr. Mellanby used solutions of alcohol in water; but he has 
also investigated the comparative effects of beer and spirits, 
administering equivalent doses of alcohol in the form of each of 
these beverages, and he has thus found, as shown in Diagram II., 
that with beer the maximum level of alcohol in the blood is much 
lower and is reached much more slowly than could be accounted 
for by the mere influence of dilution. To test this point more 
definitely he has compared beer with spirits diluted to such 
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a degree as to give equal bulks of fluid as well as equal doses of 
alcohol in the two cases (see Diagram III.)* that he has got a 
confirmatory result, so far, at least, as the rate of absorption is 
concerned, showing that the same amount of alcohol is de¬ 
cidedly less intoxicating when taken in the form of beer than 
when taken in the form of spirits. 

The cause of this difference is still under investigation ; the 
most likely explanation is that beer contains substances which 
have a definitely retarding influence on the absorption of 

DIAGRAM II. 



Alcohol content of blood after administration of a given dose of alcohol. 
A, in whisky at 50 u.p. (28*6 per oent. alcohol by volume); B, strong 
stout (5*5 per cent, alcohol); C, stout (3*9 per cent, alcohol). 


alcohol; we might expect that the dextrins, for instance, would 
have such an influence, whether in virtue of their colloid 
character or because of their food properties. For it has also 
been shown in the course of these experiments, confirming in 
this respect the conclusions of general experience, that alcohol 
taken with food, especially with certain kinds of food, is much 
less intoxicating than when taken on an empty stomach. You 
see in Diagram IV. alcohol taken two and a half hours after a 
meal is absorbed more slowly, and its maximum level in the 
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blood in relation to dose is lower, than in any of the curves 
which we have examined : with longer intervals in between the 
meal and the drinking of alcohol the effect is less marked, but 
even after six and a half hours there is still a decided difference 
as compared with the upper curve, which shows the results 
when no food has been taken. 

To sum up, then, the results of our examination of the factor 
of dilution, we find that, in addition to the advantages which it 
involves through avoiding direct injury to the stomach wall and 

DIAGRAM III. 



Alcohol content of blood after administration of a given dose of alcohol in 
equal bulk of fluid in form of: A, dilute whisky ; B, Stout. 


through tending to decrease the total intake of alcohol, dilution 
per se retards the absorption of alcohol into the blood and thereby 
diminishes its inebriating effect; further, that when alcohol is 
drunk in the form of beer, its intoxicating action is decreased to 
a much greater extent than can be explained by the mere fact of 
dilution, so that the presence in beer of some retarding or 
correcting element must be surmised. Finally, alcohol taken 
with food is absorbed far more slowly, and the level which it 
reaches in the blood is much lower, than when it is drunk on an 
empty stomach. 
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A theorist might argue from the above conclusions that all 
distilled spirits should be prohibited unless diluted to the strength 
or below the strength of beer, and that no alcohol should be 
served except for consumption with or after meals. There would 
notably be ample justification on physiological grounds for the 
prohibition of the cocktail—which has recently been introduced 
into wider European practice—for it appears to combine the 



Alcohol content of blood after administration of a given dose of alcohol, 
without food and at varying intervals after a meal. A, without 
food ; B, six and a half hours after bread and milk ; C, three and 
three-quarter hours after bread and milk; D, two and a half hours 
after bread and milk. 

objectionable features of highly concentrated alcohol consumed 
at the worst time— i.e., on an empty stomach. 

But violent applications of theoretical principle may prove in 
practice to be too drastic an interference with personal taste and 
established custom, and it is probably more statesmanlike and 
more practical to pursue the objective—the avoidance of intoxi¬ 
cating action—by less severe methods, rather than to strain after 
a logically perfect policy. We have to recognize the fact that 
beer and spirits has each a place amongst the beverages in 
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ordinary use, and our application of the principles of dilution 
must accordingly be adjusted to meet the somewhat different 
conditions connected with the consumption of each of these sorts 
of liquor. So again with regard to the second point—the avoid¬ 
ance of taking alcohol on an empty stomach. The habit of many 
classes of eating at one place and drinking at another, and of 
eating at one time and drinking at another, is too firmly estab¬ 
lished to be broken down suddenly even at the teaching of 
science. It is probably wiser to multiply opportunities for food 
with or before alcohol, and to diminish opportunities for drinking 
alcohol before food, than to attempt by direct prohibition to pre¬ 
vent the use of alcoholic beverages apart from meals. The process 
of change must be gradual; progressive and educational change, 
proceeding from increased facilities for reasonable physiological 
practice, will undoubtedly be more permanent and will create 
less opposition than imposed and dictated changes, enforced—so 
far as they can be enforced—by prohibition and restriction. 

We have next to consider the second of our two main principles 
of physiological control—the principle of discontinuity of drink¬ 
ing hours. Very much as in the case of dilution, it may be 
assumed that any restriction of drinking houife will tend to 
decrease the evil of drunkenness, simply by diminishing the 
amount of liquor drunk by the consumer. 

But this reduction of total consumption is much less than was 
thought probable when restricted hours were first imposed. Both 
the trade and temperance reformers were surprised by the small¬ 
ness of the reduction. 

Discontinuity of drinking, however, means much more than 
mere shortening of hours during which liquor is procurable. It 
• involves considerations of a different and more complex character, 
the full significance of which can only be appreciated when they 
are regarded from the physiological standpoint. 

Most important amongst these considerations is the effect of 
discontinuity on the degree and persistence of alcoholic action in 
the body. As you will have already observed from the curves 
which I have shown, alcohol is rapidly absorbed into the circula¬ 
tion, so that the maximum level in the blood is attained after a 
comparatively short period. You see that in the sharp ascent of 
the curves. On the other hand, the rate at which it is burned in 
the body is relatively slow, as is indicated by the very gradual 
descent of the line from the maximum point. If, then, a second 
dose is taken during this period when a substantial amount of 
alcohol still remains in the blood, there will be a cumulative 
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effect; and you will see from Diagram V., which is a record of 
an actual experiment, that this is, in fact, what occurs. 

The chief aim of discontinuity of drinking hours is to prevent, 
or at all events to minimize, the risk of this cumulative effect, 
and thus to decrease the dangers of immediately detrimental 
action—that, is to say, of drunkenness—and also the liability to 
the more remote but much more serious evils which arise from 
the persistent excessive action of alcohol on the tissues of the 


DIAGRAM V. 



Alcohol content of blood after administration of SO c.c. of absolute alcohol 
in dilution. A, in single dose; B, in two drinks separated by interval 
of three hours ; C, in three drinks separated by interval of one hour ; 
D, in three drinks separated by interval of two hours. 

body. Now it is of the first importance, from this point of view, 
to know how long it takes to eliminate moderate doses of 
alcohol from the blood; or, in other words, to know what 
interval of time should elapse between the periods of drinking so 
as to guard against the danger of a cumulative effect. 

On this point Dr. Mellanby’s researches have furnished some 
very interesting and suggestive data, which, if they are confirmed 
by further experiment, and more particularly by observations on 
man, should serve to give us an approximate standard of practice. 
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Dr. Mellanby has found that in the dog the rate of combustion of 
alcohol is 0*185 c.c. per kilogram weight per hour, and that this 
rate is fairly consistent whatever be the dose of alcohol taken. 
At this rate a man of average weight—say ten stone—should be 
able to dispose of about 12 c.c. of alcohol in an hour. 

To illustrate what this means by a concrete example, one may 
suppose thatour average drinker has takena couple of pintsof beer 
containing about 8 per cent, of proof spirit—that is to say, roughly 
some 45 c.c. of alcohol. To ensure the complete elimination of 
this dose from the system he should allow an interval, on the 
basis assumed above, of from three to four hours before drinking 
again. Otherwise the fresh dose will be superimposed on what 
remains in the blood from the alcohol previously taken, and the 
risk of an inebriating effect will be enhanced accordingly. 

We have now completed our examination of the two main 
principles of physiological control; we have seen how each of 
these principles can contribute to the prevention of alcoholic 
excess; and we have also seen, by implication, in what way the 
efficiency of each in this respect is subject to limitation. Thus 
it is evident that, while dilution greatly decreases the risk of 
intoxication, it is nevertheless possible for the drinker to absorb 
an excessive dose of alcohol from even the weaker beverages if 
he goes on imbibing such beverages over a large part of the day. 
And it is equally clear that, even when drinking hours are con¬ 
siderably curtailed, the opportunity of drunkenness will remain 
if liquors of high alcoholic strength can be consumed within this 
limited period. 

You will now understand why, at the outset of my remarks, I 
laid special stress on the association of these two principles as the 
essential condition for a scientifically sound system of drink 
control. They are complementary principles, each of them 
supplying what is lacking to the action of the other; and further, 
of course, their practical application can be so arranged that 
they can reinforce one another in effect, as when drinking hours 
are regulated in such a way as to bring the use of alcoholic 
beverages into close relation with the ordinary mealtimes. 

Now it is probably due to the combination of these principles 
that the reduction of drunkenness during the last three years 
has so far exceeded expectation. Nothing in the statistical 
history of this or any other country justified a forecast at all 
equal to the event. The result attained has to be explained by 
the action of some new force, or some new combination of forces, 
not previously in operation. Measures which appeared sensible, 
and which it was hoped would be effective, were taken, but no 
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one could foresee the extent to which they would be effective, 
however sensible they might be. Now that results have accrued, 
it is necessary that the forces which have produced so great an 
improvement should be analyzed and dissected so as to obtain 
guidance for the future. 

As you will have gathered from the trend of my argument, 
physiological regulation aims at promoting temperance by what 
may be termed qualitative rather than by quantitative methods; 
its object is to diminish alcoholism by modifying the conditions 
of drinking, rather than by decreasing the amount of alcohol 
drunk; and its beneficial effects should accordingly be apparent 
in the reduction of drunkenness and of alcoholic disease, more 
than in any fall in the total consumption of alcoholic beverages. 
And so far as available evidence from statistics enables us to 
determine the point this is, in fact, exactly what has occurred 
in this country since 1914. 

The diagram to which 1 wish to direct your attention (see 
Diagram VI.) shows the consumption of alcohol in beer and 
spirits, stated' approximately in terms of proof spirit, during 
the years 1911-1918, compared with the number of arrests for 
drunkenness in England and Wales during the same period. 
The figures of consumption, it may be noted, include the beer 
drunk in Scotland and Ireland—no separate statistics of beer 
consumption being available for the subdivisions of the United 
Kingdom—and are, therefore, too high; but this fact does not 
affect their value for the comparison which we have here in 
view. To avoid having too many lines in the diagram I have 
taken the statistics of drunkenness as the measure of alcoholic 
excess, but, as you will see from the figures in the accompany¬ 
ing table, the mortality from alcoholism shows just the same 
movement. 

Now, in looking at this diagram, it is immediately evident 
that in the years 1911-1914 there is a general correspondence— 
or at all events there is no marked divergence—between the 
line indicating consumption and the line representing drunken¬ 
ness ; they both run on a high level, and their fluctuations in 
‘each year are roughly of about the same range. In these years 
the system of physiological control did not exist, and, of course, 
there was no limitation on the output of alcoholic liquor. Again, 
in the last two years of the series—in 1917 and 1918—the lines 
also run parallel, but now on a very low level. This is the 
period during which the Food Controller’s restrictions on 
brewing and on the release of spirits from bond were in full 
force, and these restrictions were obviously the main cause of 
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the decrease in consumption, while they also, of course, con¬ 
tributed in some measure to bringing down drunkenness to the 
very low level at which it stood in the years referred to. Now, 
separating these two periods of parallelism between the curve 
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of consumption and the curve of drunkenness, there come the 
two years 1915 and 1916, in which a different state of things is 
seen. In 1915 drunkenness shows an abrupt and decided fall, 
which is much more accentuated during the following year, so 
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that, as compared with the pre-war year 1913, convictions for 
this offence in 1916 had decreased by 55*4 per cent. Alcoholic 
mortality, I may add, decreased correspondingly by 53*4 per 
cent. On the other hand, the decrease in the consumption of 
alcohol in 1915 amounted only to 12*2 per cent., and in 1916 to 
21*7 per cent, of the 1913 figure. Now, it was in 1915 that the 
system of physiological regulation of the liquor traffic was 
brought into operation, being extended in the following year to 
practically the whole of Great Britain ; and it is obvious that 
this system must have been the main factor in causing the 
sudden and marked reduction in alcoholism which occurred 
during these two years. You will observe, therefore—and this 
is the point which I want to emphasize—that under the system 
of physiological regulation the decrease of intemperance as 
measured by the statistics of drunkenness and also by the 
statistics of alcoholic mortality, has been out of all proportion to 
the reduction in the consumption of alcoholic beverages. 

The practical inference from that fact is evident: the question 
“how the nation drinks” is even more important than the 
question “how much it drinks.” Regulate on sound physio¬ 
logical lines the modes and times and circumstances of drinking, 
and, within reasonable limits, the amount of consumption may 
with confidence be left to the operation of economic forces, 
among which I include appropriate taxation. 

And this is a conclusion which should be full of encourage¬ 
ment for the temperance reformer. For it is quite evident that 
the intelligent regulation of the conditions of drinking, though 
it may require more knowledge, more thought, and more study 
than a simple limitation of the amount drunk, will be less 
unpopular and will have many practical advantages. Unless 
recourse is had to rationing, to which there are obvious objections, 
a policy of restricting the supply of alcoholic beverages must 
give rise to rush drinking, and to inequality of distribution, and 
will almost inevitably open the door to cornering and to the 
operations of the profiteer. It tends to combine the maximum 
of irritation to the public and the maximum loss to the revenue 
with the minimum of benefit to real temperance. On the other 
hand, if by the method of regulation on physiological principles 
we can secure adequate results for the health and sobriety of 
the nation, these results will be attained with less apparatus, 
with less risk of creating alternative evils, with less loss of 
revenue, with less disturbance to trade, and less abrupt violation 
of the habits of the community. 
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ALCOHOL IN RELATION 
TO RECREATION AND REFRESHMENT 
AND THE PUBLIC-HOUSE.* 

BY THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR THOMAS 

WHITTAKER, 

P.C., M.P. 

THE relations between alcohol and recreation and refreshment 
and the public-house have hitherto not received sufficient 
attention. Man is essentially a social animal. This fact makes 
it necessary that he should have some places of resort, other 
than his own home. Many homes, especially working men's 
homes, generally speaking, are not suitable for the gathering 
together of friends. In such a home household work has to be 
carried on, and often the accommodation is very limited. Men 
certainly require places of resort after their work. But the 
maintenance of any such places involves expense. And one of 
the difficulties that has to be faced is the fact that, so far as the 
question of the cost of providing resorts is concerned, it could 
be, and had largely been, covered by the sale of alcoholic drinks. 
The public-house provides a meeting-place, certainly not the 
most satisfactory, as all are agreed. Such a centre is provided by 
means of the profits derived from the sale of drinks to those who 
came for social intercourse. The gathering together of people 
for the purpose of social communion, in a place where drink was 
available, tends to increase drinking, and drinking itself has in 

* Abstract of an address introductory to a discussion, and delivered at 
the afternoon session of the Autumn Conferenoe of the Society for the 
Study of Inebriety, held in the rooms of the Medical Society of London, 
II, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1, Tuesday, October 14, 1919. 
The abstract is based on a report taken by a professional reporter, and 
revised by Sir Thomas Whittaker. To the profound sorrow of his many 
friends Sir Thomas Whittaker died suddenly on Sunday, November 9, 
1919, at Eastbourne, and before proofs of this article could be submitted. 
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it something that promotes sociability. The result is that places 
for meeting together for social intercourse are provided, drinks 
are sold, and the social need met on a business footing. In this 
way.the public-house is placed in a very strong position. We 
have to admit that, to many people at any rate, intoxicating 
liquors are attractive. Social intercourse is always pleasant and 
attractive, and the liquor trade very largely, as far as the public- 
house was concerned, thrived by promoting that intercourse. 
As a result, it has become a custom to meet in the public-house. 
The opportunity for drinking has been created, and the drink 
itself does the rest, encouraging an appetite for itself, and the 
effect on social life is that drink becomes associated with socia¬ 
bility, friendship, and good-fellowship. Only to-day I have been 
looking at a proof-print of the remarkable picture by George 
Cruikshank, entitled “The Worship of Bacchus,” where it was 
shown how, in his day, drink came into life at every point and 
in every stage of life, from birth to burial. It is most instructive 
to see how drink has worked into every item of human life. T 
do not think that it is so much so now, but the time can easily 
be remembered when there were drinking-bars in almost all 
music-halls and theatres. Indeed, the long interval was very 
often for little other purpose than to enable men to leave their 
seats and obtain alcoholic refreshment, so making it possible 
for them to struggle through the strain of witnessing the remaining 
acts. People talk about “refreshment,” but oftentimes it is not 
refreshment that they want, but drink and nothing else. Nobody 
visits public-house bars in the evening for the purpose of buying 
tea or coffee and sandwiches. Refreshments, indeed, are not 
wanted between meals. The public-hotse frequenter is not in 
search of refreshments, but of alcoholic liquor. Teetotalism 
cuts right across that sort of thing. It bars the man from the 
public-house, from what in many cases was his club, his pet 
place of social resort. And no satisfactory substitute has teen 
provided. Teetotalism makes a man an abstainer and tskes 
away his meeting-place for social intercourse. We may attempt 
to persuade men, by all the scientific demonstrations we can get, 
that they would be better and safer without alcoholic drinks, 
but if abstinence involves separating them frem their friends, 
and losing the evening resort, it would not be easy to convince 
them that there was much real benefit in abstinence. 

Another very serious modern development is the working 
man’s drinking club. That is a new phase in the social life of 
the country which, in my judgment, is very instructive. The 
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real origin of working men’s clubs is not to provide drink. They 
were intended for social intercourse under agreeable conditions. 
Finance had proved to be the trouble, and the earlier clubs, 
non-drinking, failed from lack of revenue, as also had similar 
institutions where a small charge for admission was made. Men 
would not pay a penny to go into a public-house or club—but 
they would spend a shilling when they were inside. All the 
schemes for substitutes for the public-house have broken down. 
When drink is supplied there is a constant source of revenue. 

I do not know who was the author of it, but it was discovered 
that if drink was obtained at the wholesale price from the 
brewer, and sold in the clubs, enough money could be made to 
carry on with a very small annual subscription. And clubs 
conducted on this basis are a very serious barrier in the way of 
improvement. They are indeed very formidable anti-temperance 
organizations, in the sense that they are in opposition to temper¬ 
ance legislation, and they exercise a serious political influence. 
It is very widely felt by Members of Parliament and others that 
they could not, with fairness and justice, limit the hours of sale 
in public-houses without doing the same for clubs. Also, as a 
result of experience, there is a feeling on Licensing Benches 
that it is not serving any good purpose to withhold a licence 
from a public-house when the effect will be that a working men’s 
dub can spring up in the neighbourhood, supplied by the same 
brewer, and be conducted without police supervision. And so 
it comes to be the case that in many districts authorities are 
unwilling to reduce the number of houses. That is a difficulty 
in the way of the administration of the Licensing Act. In our 
constituency there are twenty-six working men’s clubs, some of 
them with a membership of close upon a thousand. The voting 
power of members was a serious consideration, and especially 
was it a powerful influence with the Labour Party. In fact, 
there was a weakening in the Labour Party on the temperance 
question, as compared with what was the case a few years ago. 
A great electoral menace has arisen from the connection between 
drink and social recreation. Clubs have been the outcome of 
the desire of the working men to provide themselves with social 
resorts, and some of them, apart from the questions of temper¬ 
ance, are really very creditable institutions, and consisting of 
substantial and well-equipped buildings. Apart from the liquor 
question, it is a reasonable desire for people to desire to have 
places where they can meet in comfort. The liquor trade 
realize to the full the value, to them, of the connection between 
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drink and recreation, and one of the greatest dangers of the 
moment is from this fact. It is really at the root of what was 
called the Public House Improvement Bill. Publicans feel that 
their customers are being attracted away from their houses, and 
they wish for an opportunity of extending their premises and of 
providing entertainment—music, singing, dancing, refreshment, 
and the like. There is a plausibility about the proposal; it is 
attractive to some people, but at the bottom is the endeavour to 
provide greater facilities for the sale of liquor. There is no 
objection to public-houses being improved. There is plenty of 
room for this — abolition of snug corners, and abolishing of 
screens, and doing away with back doors and side entrances. 
All this would be making for very great improvements, as also 
would be the introduction of a little more light and fresh air. 
The policy of reformers should be diametrically opposed to 
strengthening the connection between drink and recreation. A 
great deal was being done on the right side—I do not know that 
teetotallers have had much to do with it, but they have, of 
course, sympathized and wished success to the endeavours to 
provide counter-attractions to the public-house. The provision 
of tea-rooms on a large scale has been all to the good. These 
provide arrangements under which people are not obliged to go 
where drink is sold in order to get refreshment. The opening 
of cinemas has given an opportunity for entertainment without 
temptation. I believe that there is a great deal yet to be done, 
and that chiefly in two ways. Certain portions of the work can 
be set up on a business footing, and there is another phase that 
could not, and which should be undertaken by the community 
as part of its duty to society. Canteens, in large works and in 
industrial centres, provide facilities for obtaining cheap meals, 
and working men are not driven to the public-house in the 
middle of the day for meals. Canteens can be established and 
run on business lines, and they should be developed much more 
than they have been. 

Much credit is due to the Central Control Board (Liquor 
Traffic) for its example in that direction. But the other portion 
of the work cannot be placed on a business footing. I have 
frequently said that in this climate, when two hundred and fifty 
nights in the year are either dark or wet, we must be prepared 
with an answer to the question. Where are people to go? 
Conditions being what they are, it is as incumbent upon the 
community to provide indoor resorts as it is to provide parks 
and recreation grounds. We must remember that the bulk of 
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the people are only at liberty in the evening, when for a great 
part of the year the parks are not available. I believe the time 
has come when we should set ourselves to induce the community 
to supply indoor parks, or winter gardens, which should serve 
as free clubs for the people, on the same grounds that they are 
provided with parks and recreation grounds. These clubs 
should belong entirely to the people, and be under their control. 
There should not be any question of charity, and they should 
not be connected with any propaganda. There should be no 
texts on the walls, and no moralizing. These meeting-places 
should be made interesting. They should contain smoking- 
rooms, billiard-rooms, and ladies’ rooms. They could, in some 
centres, be attached to existing libraries. They were wanted 
in the various districts where the people lived, and not in one 
central spot. Would they be provided with means for the dis¬ 
tribution of liquor? No. Would they provide refreshments? 
Not necessarily. The so-called desire for “refreshment” was 
largely the desire for liquor. The community ought to provide, 
and the temperance movement ought to encourage, counter- 
attractions to the public-house. A national counter-attraction 
would supply the social need that the public-house to some 
extent furnishes to-day, but where the temptation to drink 
would be eliminated. Our aim should be to divorce recreation 
and social intercourse from facilities for drinking and temptation 
to drink. 
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THE EIGHTH NORMAN KERR 
MEMORIAE LECTURE.* 


THE RELATION OF ALCOHOL 
AND ALCOHOLISM TO MATERNITY 
AND CHILD WELFARE. 

BY MRS. MARY SCHARLIEB, C.B.E., M.D., M.S. 

THIS memorial of a great and good man is made every two years 
by the Society for the Study of Inebriety. It is the occasion for 
keeping alive the memory of our Founder, and of a man who 
unselfishly strove to help our nation to attain to a clearer know¬ 
ledge of the value of temperance. We salute the memory of 
Dr. Norman Kerr with the affection and respect due to him, and 
we avail ourselves of the opportunity afforded by this biennial 
festival to review the work done by our Society, and to forecast 
the work that lies before us in the immediate future. 

Since the foundation of the Society for the Study of Inebriety, 
and since the inauguration of the Norman Kerr Lecture, no one 
has had the priceless opportunity afforded to me this day. Never 
before was there such valuable experience as we have gained 
during the war, and never before was the onward path so 
brilliantly illumined. What a pity that the present lecturer 
should be so inadequate an historian of the past five years, and 
how sad that someone with a golden tongue and a heart of fire 
does not stand here to-day instead of me! However, as I do not 
profess to be original, as “ I only speak right on and tell you that 

* The Eighth Norman Kerr Lecture was delivered on Tuesday, Octo¬ 
ber 14, 1919, at 5.30 p.m., in the Robert Barnes Hall of the House of the 
Royal Society of Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, W. 1. 
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yourselves do know,” as the responsibility for your future work 
is in other hands, I will do my best. 

Our practical and wise secretary suggested that this lecture 
should consider the subject of inebriety from two points of view: 

1. The experience gained during the war. 

2. The problems which demand consideration during re¬ 

construction. 

He further suggested that your attention should be directed 
to these problems chiefly from the point of view of their effect 
on women and children. 

It must, however, be remembered that the social unit is not 
the man, nor the woman, nor the child, but the domestic trinity 
of father, mother, and offspring. Therefore it is not possible to 
consider the causes and results of inebriety as affecting exclusively 
any one compartment of the family, although certain phases of 
alcoholism are more disastrous for the one or the other. 

The early months of the war were marked by a great wave of 
emotion, patriotism, and hero-worship. At first, with our usual 
slowness and stolidity, we failed as a nation to realize what war 
must mean to us. Bewilderment, doubt, and anxiety were felt 
by some of us, excitement and giddiness by others, but everyone 
thought that the duration of the war would be brief and that 
‘ business as usual ” should be the order of the day. The retreat 
from Mons, the danger of Paris, and the other events of that 
momentous August awakened a certain number of us to the 
dread reality, and the hard facts of the first battle of Ypres and 
the struggle to secure the Channel ports drove the lesson home 
to the hearts of another fraction of the nation. But it was well 
into the summer of 1915 before the bulk of the people recognized 
that our Empire had entered on a life-and-death struggle—one in 
which we needed every penny of our money and every ounce of 
our strength, whether in the fighting services, the munition works, 
and the mines, or in caring for the disabled and the children. 
We needed every man and every woman, and under God’s good 
providence our manhood and our womanhood responded to 
the call. 

There was, however, a fatal weakneqg. Many men and women 
who volunteered for work were not willing to renounce alcohol. 
Strong drink not only lessened their powers of work and swelled 
the hours of lost time, but also blinded their eyes to the con¬ 
sequences of their actions. It led them to feel that strikes could 
secure the fulfilment of their wishes, and prevented them from 
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seeing that a strike might be an inconvenience only in times of 
peace, but that it was national suicide in such a war. In our country, 
for good or for evil, the Government does not act in advance of 
public opinion, and it needed the terrible Russian collapse and 
the declaration of war by Bulgaria in the spring of 1915 to 
prepare the public mind for the control of the drink traffic, which 
had become an essential condition of our safety. 

The Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic) was appointed 
in June, 1915, at a time when our national fate was trembling in 
the balance, and when the uninstructed conscience of the masses 
was proving insufficient to destroy the traitor in our midst. 

Tlhroughout the war God has raised up the man fitted to deal 
with the necessity of the moment. Among the men who should 
be held in everlasting gratitude there stand out: First, Lord 
Kitchener, who gave us the plan for an adequate army in 1914; 
Lord D’Abernon, who laid the demon of drink in 1915; Lord 
Rhondda, who saved us from hunger and insurrection in 1917; 
and last, but not least, Mr. Lloyd George, who gave us the 
necessary munitions. These are the prophets who, under God, 
have preached and enforced the righteousness that delivereth a 
people. 

The work of the Central Board to Control the Liquor Traffic 
demanded much circumspection. It was necessary to avoid 
injustice and injury to the trade, and it was equally essential 
to conciliate popular opinion. The measures adopted were 
statesman-like, and were aimed at securing, not abstinence, but 
national efficiency. They were briefly: 

1. The Curtailment of the Hours of the Sale of Liquor. —The public* 
houses, instead of being open for the sale of alcoholic liquors 
from early morning until midnight—a period of seventeen to 
nineteen hours—were to be open for two periods amounting 
together to five and a half hours, timed to correspond with the 
mid-day and evening meals. This provision prevented the 
customary early morning drinking on an empty stomach; it also 
prevented continuous drinking or “ soaking,” and by giving time 
for the alcohol to be removed from the tissues it tended to 
prevent cirrhosis of the liver, chronic disease of the kidneys, and 
injury to the cells of the brain, all of which evils are chiefly due 
to "accumulation” and "soaking.” 

2. The Restriction of the Sale of Spirits, and the Reduction of their 
Strength from 42*8 per Cent, to 28*6 perCent. —Spirits, which were of 
a high degree of alcoholic strength up to 1915, are dangerous to 
the tissues of the human body and to sobriety in proportion to 
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their strength, and a diminution of 14 per cent, in this strength 
was very important for the health of the people. It is true that 
there are people of whom Sir W. Collins says,* “ What the 
inebriate wants is the secondary results of the drink by way of a 
mental alterative, or exaltant, or narcotic. In a word, there is a 
desire for intoxication, not a crave for drink.” But the bulk of 
the people are not thus obsessed. 

3. The Stopping of Treating, of Sales on Credit, and the Modification 
of ** Off Sales.” —The abolition of the custom of treating is a strong 
weapon against intemperance. The apparent good nature of the 
act, the mutuality, and its pseudo-sacramental character, all 
combine to make “ treating” popular and lead to easy abusfe. 

The impossibility of obtaining liquor on credit was also useful 
in the case of careless people who are accustomed to obtain goods 
on credit and postpone the evil day of payment. 

4. The Dealing with Clubs as with Licensed Houses .—This provision 
effectually disposed of the irritation that would naturally have 
been caused by any suspicion of legislation which discriminated 
between the rich and the poor. It also dealt with the small, 
poorly managed clubs in bad neighbourhoods, which are less 
open to police supervision than are the ordinary public-houses. 

Supervisors were appointed to see that when a customer had 
had as much liquor as was compatible with sobriety he should 
not be served with more. Sir Robert Armstrong Jones,t in his 
address to this Society in April, 1919, bore testimony to the 
wisdom of this arrangement, and said that on all sides there was 
praise for the efficiency and the tact with which the supervisors 
discharged their difficult duty. 

Another regulation of the Central Board of Liquor Control 
resulted in the closing of those licensed houses that were badly 
conducted, or that were in excess of the reasonable wants of the 
population. In all, some 168 licensed houses were closed, and 
others were acquired by the Board to be reorganized and fitted 
for use, not abuse. 

This regulation was not only in the interests of sobriety and of 
individual and social welfare, but it was also in the interests of the 
respectable members of the trade, who are brought into disesteem 
by the less well conducted houses. 

The other, the constructive, side of the work of the Central 
Board aimed at obtaining the greatest benefit for the workers 

* British Journal of Inebriety, April, 1919, p. 87. 
t British Journal of Inebriety, April, 1919. 
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and the nation in general, and by ameliorating their hard position 
to make the industrial workers healthy and contented. 

It was duly recognized that it is useless to expect sobriety, 
health, contentment, and the maximum of work from men and 
women who are insufficiently fed, who have uncomfortable bed 
and board, no amusements, and whose lot consists of nothing 
beyond hard, monotonous work and a short allowance of uncom¬ 
fortable sleep. Such circumstances are unfit for slaves, and still 
more unfit for a very important section of an imperial people. 

Among the constructive measures inaugurated by Lord 
D’Abernon and his colleagues was the establishment of canteens 
in, or very near, the works. In these canteens the workers 
could secure a supply of good, hot, well-cooked food, neatly 
served n a comfortable environment. In addition to this pro¬ 
vision of food there were rest-rooms, recreation-rooms, dis¬ 
pensaries, entertainments, games, and arrangements for athletics. 
All was well planned and admirably carried out. More especially 
welcome was the appointment of kindly and educated women as 
welfare supervisors and inspectors, together with nurses and 
women doctors for the service of the women and girls employed 
in the munition areas. 

By March, 1918, 780 canteens were at work capable of minister¬ 
ing to the needs of 1,000,000 workers. These canteens were 
under the control of a Special Board under the Ministry of 
Munitions, but working in touch with the Central Board of 
Liquor Control. 

As an example of results that were obtained there may be cited 
a very remarkable piece of work that was done in the city of 
Carlisle and an extensive area in its neighbourhood. Here were 
congregated many thousands of munition workers, sadly lacking 
in food, in board and lodging, and who were entirely without any 
of the comforts and amenities of life. It is no wonder that 
drunkenness and its evil consequences grew to an exaggerated 
height. It became necessary for the welfare of the workers, and 
for the protection of the work, that something should be done 
to arrest the evil. The Board took powers to control all licensed 
houses. They closed twenty-nine in 1916, and twenty-three in 
1917, but they did not fail to secure the satisfaction of all the 
reasonable requirements of the workers. Canteens and all their 
auxiliary arrangements were established, and in addition banks, 
post-offices, and other necessities and comforts were provided. 
The area bordered on Scotland, and it was thought well to institute 
Sunday closing and spiritless Saturdays to insure the workers 
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against week-end “ soaking.” The transformation was complete; 
drunkenness, bad time-keeping, sickness, and discontent 
vanished, and health, contentment, and output of work became 
most satisfactory. 

It must be observed that in order to enable hard work to be 
carried on liquid must be provided. There are certain forms of 
hard manual labour, both industrial and agricultural, during 
which metabolism is rapid and sweating is abundant. Under 
such circumstances workers have been accustomed to consume 
large quantities of beer, which is usually provided, wholly or in 
part, by the management of the works and by the farmer. The 
substitution of plain cold water for the beer may be physio¬ 
logically sufficient, but it is not acceptable to many workers, and 
the provision of a good choice of inexpensive, palatable, non¬ 
alcoholic drinks is a desideratum. Some of these drinks should 
be moderately bitter, after the fashion of ale, some should be 
sweetened and sub-acid, more or less resembling raspberry 
vinegar, and all liquors and minerals containing not more than 
2*5 per cent, alcohol should be admissible. The aim should be the 
welfare of the workers and of society, and this aim will not be 
secured by negative but by positive proceedings. The com¬ 
mandment should be transposed from “ Thou shalt not be 
drunk” into “ Thou shalt be sober.” 

Later on in the war, and partly in consequence of the threat 
of famine, due to the unrestricted submarine campaign which 
endangered our food supply, it became necessary to restrict the 
output of whisky and of beer, and also to raise the prices of 
these commodities so as to reduce the consumption and to save 
the materials for the provision of food. 

These safeguards were enforced, not by Lord D’Abernon’s 
Board, but by the Food Controller in 1917. Little or no dis¬ 
content was caused by the action of the authorities, because by 
that time the public had realized the danger of the national 
position, and was prepared to make this additional sacrifice to 
the urgent necessity. It is to be remembered that the avowed 
aim of the Central Board of Liquor Control was to diminish 
drunkenness, and so to reduce the habitual inefficiency which is 
caused by excessive drinking, which does not amount to drunken¬ 
ness, but which is sufficient to blunt the intellect, sap the will, 
and render inefficient the best and most important workers. 

In this connection should be quoted Lord D’Abernon’s 
summary of the effects of war-time control of the liquor traffic 
in England both on men and on women. 
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EFFECTS OF WAR-TIME CONTROL OF LIQUOR TRAFFIC 

IN BNGLAND. 

BY LORD D’ABERNON. 


Alcoholism in Mbn. 

Convicted of Drunkenness — 

1913 . 153,112 

1918 . 21,797 

Diminution, 85 per cent. 

Committed to Inebriate Reforma ■ 
lories — 

1913 93 

1918 0 

Mortality (relative statistics)— 

1913 1,112 

1917 358 

Reduction, 67 per cent. 

Cirrhosis of Liver — 

1913 2,215 

1917 1,475 

Reduction, 33 per oent. 

Delirium Tremens (in certain Poor- 
^ Law Infirmaries}— 

| 1913-14 . 574 

v 1917-18 . 26 

Attempted Suicide (over 70 per cent, 
are due to Aloobol)— 

1913 1,458 

1917 483 

Reduction, 66 per cent. 


Alcoholism in Wombn. 


Convicted of Drunkenness — 


1913 

... 35,765 

1918 

... 7,278 

Reduction, 80 per cent. 

Committed to Inebriate Reforma - 

tor its — 


1913 

217 

1918 

16 

Mortality— 


1913 

719 

1917 

222 

Reduction, 70 per oent. 

Cirrhosis of Liver — 


1913 

1,665 

1917 

OWES 

Reduction, 51 per cent. 

Delirium Tremens 

(in certain 

towns)— 


1913-14 ... 

214 

1917-18 ... 

6 

Attempted Suicide 


1913 

968 

1917 

452 


Reduction, 52 per oent. 


Overlaying of Infants — 

1913 . 1,266 

1917 . 704 

Twenty-seven per cent, occurred 
on Saturday nights, but in 1917 
only 17*8 per cent, on Saturday. 
Weekly average, 14*2. 


From these figures Lord D’Abernon deduces that the decrease 
of alcoholism in both men and women is due in the first place to 
the measures of control introduced in 1915, although so far as 
the actual figures referring to men are concerned the mobiliza¬ 
tion and departure to the field of large numbers of young men 
must be reckoned as a contributory factor. 

In the second place he puts the rise in price of alcohol due to 
restricted output, restricted release from bond, and higher 
taxation, which became necessary two years later. 
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It was noted that alcoholism in women rose unduly during the 
first months of the war. No doubt this is explained by the fact 
that, under the influence of greatly increased command of 
money, absence of the restraining influence of their husbands, 
and under the moral stress of sorrow, emotion, and excitement, 
alcoholism in women and all its consequences increased from 
the outbreak of war until control was fully established some ten 
or twelve months later. 

In the case of men some of the same causes were operative 
and were enhanced by the pernicious custom of “treating.” 
Both soldiers and civilians suffered from this custom, which was 
prohibited by the Central Board of Control in 1915, and by the 
naval and military authorities a year later. 

In the case of the army the cause of sobriety eventually gained 
ground in spite of the extra temptations of war. Lord Kitchener's 
appeal gave the keynote to which the endeavours of the more 
serious-minded were attuned; army discipline and the help of 
chaplains and of those who ran canteens, recreation-tents, and 
other amenities did the rest. The temptations of a soldier's life 
are both more insidious and more powerful than those that beset 
men in ordinary civil life. The overwhelming fatigue, the 
exposure to wet and cold with alternations of heat and dust, the 
constant uncertainty and anxiety, chequered by wild rejoicings 
and profound disappointments, all tend to induce a condition of 
mind and body in which it must be fatally easy to say, “ Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” It must also be re¬ 
membered that for the greater part of the war the army was 
composed of very young men whose habits and characters were 
not fully formed, and who, therefore, were the more ready to 
succumb to temptation. That so comparatively few were 
ruined by the seductions of women and wine must be attributed 
in the first place to that Providence who out of our weakness 
brought forth strength, and then to those who maintained good 
discipline, and to those devoted men and women who gave 
themselves or their means to secure to our boys the utmost 
possible alleviation to their many hardships. The Government, 
the army chiefs, the general public and their agents, did every¬ 
thing in their power to provide the food, the drink, the recrea¬ 
tions, and all the moral and spiritual comforts that were needed. 
They had their reward, for never was there so great an army, 
and never was there so little indiscipline, sickness, and drunken¬ 
ness. But the fight against alcohol and venereal disease was as 
strenuous as the fight against the Hun. 
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Mr. John Turner Rae* says: “ Commencing with the declara¬ 
tion of war, the first point to arrest attention . . . was the im¬ 
proved physique and moral of our first army; both officers and 
men showed a high standard, and it was mainly when the later 
reserves were called up from civil life that the alcohol factor 
became inimical to discipline and efficiency. This was counter¬ 
acted in some cases by the influence of executive officers upon 
old 'non-coms.,’ who, being put on their honour in regard to 
drink, in the interest of the boys of the new army whom they 
would be training, rose to the occasion, and who for the most 
part abstained, so long as the appeals of Lords Roberts, 
Kitchener, and Methuen were kept alive in the army, and 
so long as they retained their posts of responsibility.” 

There was a time, early in the war, when not only the army 
and the navy, but the whole nation, was deeply affected by the 
novelty and the excitement of the situation, so that all ordinary 
conventions and rules were set aside. Then there was a great 
and serious increase in alcoholism. As Mr. Henry Carter tells 
us in his valuable book,t “ The Control of the Drink Trade” : 
“ One token of the mischief was the rapid multiplication of 
restrictive orders. Nearly five hundred orders were made by 
the military authorities during the first ten months of war. . . . 
The arrival or departure of troops was often signalized by an 
order— e.g. , at Hollywood, Co. Down, all licensed premises 
were closed for four hours on a day when drafts left for the 
front; at Belfast, more than once, a group of public-houses near 
the railway-station was closed when troops were arriving or 
departing ; and at Dover, on one occasion, all licensed premises 
within 100 yards of the line of march of drafts proceeding to the 
station were closed for an hour and a half before the departure 
of the train.” 

Much of the increased alcoholism was due to excitement and 
hero-worship, hence the terrible spectacles in 1914 and 1915. 
Our lads leaving home and country, perhaps never to return, 
wives, mothers, and sweethearts waving tearful adieus, and all 
the worse for the drink—drink offered and accepted without 
a bad intention, but all the same leading to relaxation of effort 
and to loss of efficiency. The same thing frequently occurred 
when men came home on leave and when they returned. Thus 

* Paper read before the Society for the Study of Inebriety; see Journal, 
April. 1916. 

t Henry Carter: “ The Control of the Drink Trade." Longmans, 
Green and Co. 
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“ soldiers back from the front have declared that they were glad 
their leave was short, because they could not put their heads out 
of doors without having drink pressed on them by total 
strangers.” This treating was prohibited by the Central Control 
Board, and was supported by public opinion. Its value was 
reoognized by the naval and military authorities, who about 
a year later issued similar orders. 

It must be remembered that spirits, like other drugs, are at 
times valuable remedial agents, and that the rum ration issued 
to Soldiers in the trenches can be defended as a medical 
measure. It helped to send the blood to the chilled surface of 
the body, and so relieved the dangerous congestion of the lungs 
and other internal organs. Owing to its small bulk it was more 
easy to carry and to dispense than the hot tea, coffee, or Bovril 
which would have been safer and better. The rum ration was 
assuredly a necessary evil. Its effects as a stimulant and as a tem¬ 
porary comfort to the exhausted were quickly followed by second¬ 
ary depression, and there was the ever-present risk of awakening 
the dormant desire for alcohol in those who had renounced it. 
One of the dangerous peculiarities of alcohol as distinguished from 
most other drugs is that it tends to the formation of an evil habit, 
and that it may cause an overwhelming desire either for the 
immediate pleasure given or for the later sensations of self- 
satisfaction and well-being that are experienced by some in¬ 
dividuals as the result of a certain degree of intoxication—a very 
dangerous and insidious effect. 


INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOLISM. 

This was of as serious a character as alcoholism in the naval and 
military services. Chronic alcoholism is always associated with 
inefficiency, bad time-keeping, discontent, and strikes. Alcoholism 
not only leads to strikes, but under its influence strikes are apt to 
be accompanied by crimes of violence and by riots. It is an ever¬ 
present evil in our midst. It is, perhaps, the most vulnerable 
point in our body politic ; but during the war it was no less than 
the traitor within our gates—it was the real cause of that terrible 
shortage of guns and of ammunition for which we paid in tears 
and blood in 1915. Alcoholism was the chief reason of the pro¬ 
longation of the war. No doubt errors of judgment in statesmen 
and in leaders played their part, but had we been a sober, 
efficient, and well-disciplined nation the war would have been 
less costly in lives and in treasure. It would have ended in 1917 
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at the latest, and would not have left behind It so 
of debt and so great a deficiency of young men. 

In the Sixth Norman Rerr Lecture Sir William Collins* urged 
the necessity of considering strong alcoholic liquors as dangerous 
drugs — such as morphia, atropia, and strychnia—and quoted 
the views of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the effect that 
excessive consumption of alcohol was responsible for the “ bad 
time kept in shipbuilding, munitions, and in transport areas." He 
desired that an effort should be made to “restrict as much as 
possible the sale of spirits and of the most alcoholic of beers," 
and he proposed heavy surtaxes on these liquors as well as on 
wines. The public approved of these views, but in consequence 
of much opposition in the House the supertaxation was aban¬ 
doned, although, most fortunately, the institution of the Central 
Control Board of Liquor Traffic, proposed at the same time, 
became operative. 

Industrial, and indeed national, alcoholism has always increased 
during times of prosperity, and has diminished with lessened 
income and a general lowering of the level of wages. Up to 1914, 
in spite of better education, increasing comfort, and an easier 
style of living, also in spite of enthusiastic and well-meant efforts 
of clergy and social reformers, the tide of alcoholism continued 
to rise, and its disastrous results increased in proportion. 

Statistics recording the proceedings for drunkenness in women 
from 1867 up to 1917 (a period of sixty years) show a continual 
rise up to 1876, during a period of increasing national and indus¬ 
trial prosperity; then there was a gradual fall up to 1886, followed 
by a rise to a still higher level in 1903 (when prosperity began to 
return after the Boer War). There was a relative depression in 
1910, but another rise had set in before 1914, and was encouraged 
by the first effects of the war. The more general industrial em¬ 
ployment of women, the general rise in wages, the absence of 
their husbands, and the family allowances made by the soldiers 
and the Government, all united with the moral and nervous upset 
to increase alcoholism in women. Many of the same causes were 
operative in increasing alcoholism among men remaining in civil 
life, and the danger to efficiency and to health had assumed very 
serious proportions by the summer of 1915. From that time 
there was a rapid and steady fall of alcoholism and its conse¬ 
quences until after the armistice. 

Upon these and on similar statistics relating to alcoholism in 
men Lord D’Abernon has founded his considered opinion that 

* British Journal of Inthriety, January, 1916, pp. 152, 153. 
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'df inebriety “the environmental factor, though 
not, of course, exclusive, is dominant, and even so dominant as to 
warrant the hope that methods directed to it will go a long way 
towards the solution of the social problem of alcoholism,” and 
that “the most vital and interesting claim for the work of the 
last three years is not that it effectually prevented alcoholic 
excess from interfering with national efficiency in the prosecution 
of the war—that, I hope, is common ground—but that by prac¬ 
tical experiment and trial it has thrown so much new light on the 
problem that the whole position has to be considered anew. Re¬ 
form can now be entered on with a firmer hope and a more con¬ 
fident assurance. New and easier avenues of approach have been 
discovered, larger vistas of attainment to conditions far above 
previous contemplation are now open. Those of you who have 
long and earnestly striven in the cause of improvement may 
now, without undue optimism, assert that a permanent solution on 
lines of general consent is more nearly within reach than at any 
previous period without the sacrifice of any reasonable objective, 
and without injustice or injury to any legitimate interest.” 


^ J ; • , • » . 

in* the 'prddxietion 


SOME OF THE CONSEQUENCES OF ALCOHOLISM. 

The relation of alcoholism to sickness, to insanity, to crime, to 
poverty, and to inefficiency has always received a tepid and 
platonic recognition, but the time has come in which it is 
essential that we should bestir ourselves and try to realize the 
injury alcoholism is inflicting on our country. Many of us were 
willing to die for her, all of us submitted to privations and to 
restrictions of personal liberty to insure her freedom from the 
foul dominion of the Hun. We showed a power of well-reasoned 
obedience and of strenuous and intelligent endurance of which 
we did not suspect ourselves to be capable. Are we now going 
to allow the demon of intemperance to regain his dominion over 
our race ? 

Alcoholism and Mortality .—As in the parallel case of the venereal 
diseases, there is comparatively small statistical record of the 
deaths due directly to alcohol, but there is ample statistical 
testimony to the deaths due to their effects. The Registrar- 
General shows us the yearly record of such diseases as general 
paralysis of the insane, of locomotor ataxy, of aneurism of the 
aorta, and of other diseases caused by syphilis. Just in the same 
way he records the deaths due to delirium tremens, to cirrhosis 
of the liver, and to the overlaying of infants, all of which are 
practically due to alcoholism. 
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These statistics, quoted by Lord D'Abernon and illustrated 
by his charts, are before your eyes.* They represent a fall of 
67 per cent, in men and 70 per cent, in women in the mortality 
due directly to drunkenness; a fall of 33 per cent, in men and 
of 51 per cent, in women in deaths due to cirrhosis of the liver; 
a fall from 574 to 26 in men and from 214 to 6 in women in 
cases of delirium tremens; a reduction of 66 per cent, for men 
and of 52 per cent, for women in cases of attempted suicide— 
a crime due in more than 70 per cent, to the influence of 
alcohol. 

Of babies, 1,266 were overlaid in 1913, and 704 in 1917. The 
comparatively small improvement in this matter emphasizes the 
necessity of cradles for babies. 

Alcoholism as a Cause of Venereal Disease .—The evidence given 
before the Royal Commission on Venereal Diseasest sub¬ 
stantiated the fact that alcohol predisposes to infection with 
venereal diseases, because it clouds the judgment, lessens the 
will to resist temptation, and diminishes the power of self-control. 
Alcohol makes the treatment of venereal diseases more difficult 
and less effectual; it also increases the possible disagreeable or 
dangerous effects of the treatment. 

The older physicians knew that they must prohibit the use of 
alcohol to a patient under mercurial treatment, and Ehrlich and 
other doctors, using more modern methods, have found that the 
Erxheimer reaction and other occasional accidental effects of 
salvarsan are more liable to occur when that drug is administered 
to an alcoholic patient. 

Before the Royal Commission Dr. Mott stated that “ a person 
who has syphilis of the nervous system has an invalid brain, and 
if he drinks he will certainly suffer seriously from it also that, 
as alcohol lowers the vitality of the tissues of the body, it renders 
them a more easy prey to the spirocheta pallida. 

Dr. Douglas White told the Commission that about 80 per cent, 
of venereal patients confessed that they were under the influence 
of alcohol when they acquired the infection. 

The late Sir Victor Horsley gave evidence to the effect that 
“ undoubtedly alcohol aggravates the disease by diminishing the 
resistance of the individual, as it does with all infective diseases. 
Attention has been specially drawn to this fact in relation to the 
later manifestations of syphilis of the nervous system, such as 

* These charts were shown at the lecture but are not reproduced here. 

t See Final Report of the Royal Commission on Venereal Diseases, to 
be had from any bookseller. 
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general paralysis of the insane ; and as prostitution is directly 
associated with the drink trade, and the drink trade is responsible 
for a great deal of prostitution, it follows that the people who are 
disseminating the disease have their own personal resistance to it 
greatly diminished." 

Alcoholism in Relation to Insanity .—Sir Robert Armstrong-Jones, 
one of our best authorities on the subject of the relation between 
alcoholism and unsoundness of mind, is of opinion that alcoholism 
is responsible for 20 per cent, of all admissions to asylums in the 
case of men, and 10 per cent, in the case of women. If, together 
with this estimate, we take the percentage of 16 per cent, admitted 
for general paralysis of the insane (one of the late manifestations 
of syphilis) we find that nearly half of the insane owe their 
terrible misfortune to preventable causes. We ought to be en¬ 
couraged to fight with all our power against these two poisons 
which are sapping our vitality and efficiency.* Nor is it the 
question of percentages only that is important. The actual figures 
of the yearly admissions to asylums of 3,000 alcoholics should 
show us the extreme gravity of the evil. There is a vicious circle. 
Alcohol enfeebles the individual in body, moral, and intellect, 
and this enfeeblement makes him an increasingly easy victim to 
the seductions of alcohol. 

Among the states of mental unsoundness due to alcohol 
delirium tremens holds an important place, partly owing to the 
injury to the individual that occurs, and partly because the 
impulsive and violent character of the delirium renders him 
a nuisance and a danger to his neighbours. 

Multiple neuritis associated with mental symptoms is a 
frequent effect of chronic alcoholism, and a third effect might 
be labelled “ alcoholic epilepsy." These seizures are character¬ 
ized by post-epileptic violence, and not unfrequently lead to 
murderous assaults, and even to murder. 

Besides these special forms of mental unsoundness, alcohol is 
a frequent cause of delusional insanity, with obsessions of 
persecution, ill-will, and of tortures by electricity, burning, 
magic, etc., directed by enemies known or unknown. 

Sir Robert Armstrong-Jones points out that in all the forms of 
mental disease associated ^ith alcohol this element of suspicion 
exists. 

So much for insanity and alcohol. How about the influence 
of alcohol in producing feeble-mindedness ? This is probably 
the graver question of the two. All medical practitioners know 

* British Journal of Inebriety, April, 1918. 
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that it is much easier to protect and to control the definitely 
insane than it is to deal efficiently and adequately with “ border¬ 
land cases ” and with the feeble-minded. 

Much useful information on this subject is to be found in the 
Second Norman Kerr Lecture, delivered in October, 1907, by 
Dr. R. Welsh Branthwaite.* The importance of the facts 
marshalled and the opinions expressed by Dr. Branthwaite is 
enhanced by the fact that, as H.M. Inspector under the 
Inebriates Act, he was the one man in direct touch with all our 
inebriates who are under legal detention, and he had at his back 
twenty-five years' experience of inebriety. 

Dr. Branthwaite, like Sir Robert Armstrong-Jones and many 
other authorities, is of opinion that the time has come for the tem¬ 
perance party to revise its tactics. They believe that the policy of 
prohibition and of negation should be replaced by a constructive 
policy of showing unto the people "a more excellent way." 
They hold that sobriety should be founded on an entire change 
of environment, that good wages, good housing, good education, 
and an ample share of the amenities of life would in no long time 
make our industrial classes as sober and as sane as are the 
professional classes of to-day. 

Dr. Branthwaite viewed the population in four categories: 
(1) abstainers; (2) strictly moderates; (3) careless individuals 
who occasionally drink to excess, but who are capable of remain¬ 
ing sober; (4) habitual drunkards who are incapable of sobriety 
owing to an inherent defect, which is usually congenital, but 
which may be acquired. The members of Class 4, if not 
addicted to drink, will commit excesses in drugs ; they are of bad 
moral character, excitable, passionate, thriftless, and often 
criminal. They may from time to time desire to reform, and may 
make great efforts to do so, but, unaided, they are not able to 
succeed. 

The study of inebriety waB much assisted by the provisions 
of the Habitual Drunkards Act of 1879 and the Inebriates Act 
of 1898. Under these Acts inebriates could be committed to 
certain retreats and reformatories, where they were compulsorily 
abstinent, and where the signs and symptoms of their condition 
could be observed. The field for observation was the more 
valuable because the patients were drawn from all strata of society. 

Dr. Branthwaite found that his patients, all habitual drunk¬ 
ards, could be divided into classes; 62*6 per cent, were insane, very 
defective, imbecile, epileptic, and less defective; 37*4 per cent, he 

* British Journal of Inebriety, January, 1908. 
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classed as persons of average mental capacity; 51 out of 2,277 
individuals had to be certified and transferred to asylums, and 
he thought that probably four times as many would have had to 
be certified if they were not living under supervision in retreat or 
reformatory. 

He was of opinion that these insane inebriates had become 
alcoholic in consequence of unsoundness of mind. He found 
certain peculiarities of cranial development, certain character¬ 
istics of physique and of moral, which he believed to indicate 
congenital defect of the brain, and he recorded as their most 
characteristic mental symptoms: ( 1 ) impaired moral sense; 
( 2 ) imperfect control of impulse ; and (3) defect in judgment. 
That is to say that these inebriates, and thousands like them, 
are the feeble-minded and morally imbecile wastage of our 
imperfect and asymmetric civilization. Probably a heavy per¬ 
centage of these unfortunates owe their imbecility to infantile 
syphilis, which inflicts more or less injury on the foetal and 
infantile brain and its membranes. 

Indeed, to quote Dr. Branthwaite,* “as predisposing causes 
I place in order of importance: (1) A neurotic heredity, 
especially of mental disease, epilepsy, or similar defect, which 
has caused habitual drunkenness in forbears; ( 2 ) imperfect 
nutrition during foetal life, and the influence of alcohol-drinking 
by the mother during pregnancy; (3) injury at the time of 
birth; (4) administration of alcohol during infancy; (5) falls, 
blows, or other injury, and bad feeding or general neglect 
during childhood; and ( 6 ) any shock, injury, or disease during 
later life which affects the nervous organization injuriously, and 
thereby impairs vitality and resistance to impulses. Given 
these conditions, or some of them, the exciting causes may 
practically be summed up in one word—* environment.’ ” 

The treatment carried out under Dr. Branthwaite’s regime 
consisted of the strengthening of the moral, medicines, and 
enforced abstinence, together with an altogether favourable 
environment; but he found that no combination of remedies 
was of any avail except in the case of those persons who enjoyed 
some approach to normal mentality, and who came under these 
good influences before their alcoholism was habitual. As this 
was practically an impossible condition, the maximum good 
obtained was the prevention of further mischief to the sufferer, 
to his family, and to the public. 


* British Journal of Inebriety, January, 1918, p. 18. 
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Another careful observer. Dr. James A. Davidson,* in speak¬ 
ing of alcoholism in relation to mental inefficients and of the 
necessary legislation, reported that a conference had been held 
last April on the early treatment of alcoholic subjects. At the 
conference were represented societies dealing with the feeble¬ 
minded, epileptics, and sufferers from the consequences of 
venereal disease. They discussed the step recently taken by 
the Justices of Birmingham to secure the co-operation of a 
medical expert who would attend the courts, when necessary, to 
give evidence and to report on cases in prison or on bail. 
The conference enthusiastically approved of the Justices' pro¬ 
posals for “ places of detention ” for observation of cases of 
mentally unstable offenders, the provision of farm colonies, the 
establishment of a consultative clinic for voluntary treatment of 
the weak-minded at the instance of family or friends, and also of 
the amendment and extension of the Mental Deficiency Act of 
1913. They urged that future legislation for the care of the 
feeble-minded and defective should take special cognizance of 
such causes as alcohol, syphilis, mental stress, and bad environ¬ 
ment. 

Here it may be remarked that up to the present time we are 
failing in our duty towards the feeble-minded. They can be 
detained in special schools up to the age of sixteen, but then, 
when their youthful passions and desires are most likely to lead 
them into mischief, they are sent out from shelter and control to 
indulge their craving for alcohol and to become the parents of 
another generation of “ defectives." Wise statesmanship and 
consideration of the welfare both of these individuals and of 
society would provide for their permanent supervision and for 
the maintenance of a safe and happy environment for these 
unfortunates who suffer from no fault of their own. 

Alcoholism and Poverty .—The close relationship between alcohol 
and poverty and pauperism is evident when we remember the 
close relationship that exists between alcoholism and premature 
mortality. The premature decease of the bread-winner plunges 
his family into sudden poverty, and often results in the widow 
and children becoming paupers. 

Prolonged sickness due to alcohol is quite as disastrous; 
indeed, it is worse from a pecuniary point of view. For the sick 
man and sick woman not only cease to contribute to the support 
of the family, but they become the cause of increased expenditure 

• British Journal of Inebriety, July, 1919. 
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and of increased and unremunerative work. The onset of 
Insanity and the existence of feeble-mindedness act in much the 
same way; they prevent the afflicted individual from working, 
and cause him or her to be a burden on society. 

The Relation between Alcoholism and Crime .—To the influence 
of alcohol are due some 60 per cent, of the indictable crimes of 
violence, and about 50 per cent, of those of lust, while it is an 
indirect factor in many crimes of acquisitiveness—as, for instance, 
when theft is committed either because the judgment is clouded 
by the influence of drink, or when forgery, theft, etc., are the 
ultimate results of poverty and embarrassment due to alcohol. 
Alcohol lessens a man’s power of self-control, warps his judg¬ 
ment, blunts his conscience, leads to unfounded or exaggerated 
satisfaction with himself and with his conduct. When, as is too 
frequently the case, the inheritor of a diseased or feeble brain 
becomes the victim of personal intoxication, when to a weak or 
evil nature is added the effects of evil nurture and a disastrous 
environment, is not the man on the high-road to criminality, and 
is it not all but impossible that such a person should fail to 
commit some act that is a legal offence ? Those who are born 
with such an inheritance and who are cursed with an environ¬ 
ment to match live in the midst of opportunities for crime, and 
have no power within or without to save them from their fate. 

A REVIEW OF ALCOHOLISM IN RELATION TO MATERNITY 

AND CHILD WELFARE. 

Among the acknowledged authorities on the conditions govern¬ 
ing the welfare of mothers and infants Dr. J. W. Ballantyne 
holds a high place ; others have laboured hard and successfully 
in this important field, but to Dr. Ballantyne falls the honour 
of being the first to secure a hospital dedicated to the care 
of expectant mothers. A revolution has been quietly ac¬ 
complished in our ideas, and instead of concentrating our 
attention on the woman in her supreme hour of trial, we have 
come to realize that parturition and puerpery cannot be 
thoroughly successful unless they are preceded and prepared 
for by a healthy pregnancy, and unless they are followed by 
physiological lactation. 

In an address before this Society in 1916,* Dr. Ballantyne 
dwelt on the influence of alcohol on antenatal welfare. He 
traced the three stages of antenatal life : the Germinal, from the 

* British Journal of Inebriety, January, 1917. 
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time when the seed is dormant in the ovary or the testicle until 
some six or seven weeks after fertilization has been accomplished; 
the Embryonic, from this time up to the full development of the 
placenta at about the twelfth week; and the Foetal, thence until 
parturition. He pointed out that the germinal phase was con¬ 
cerned with both father and mother, and that evil influences, 
such as that of alcohol, inflicted injury on both sperm and 
germ. He quoted Nicloux’s experiments on guinea-pigs, which 
demonstrated that alcohol administered to the pregnant doe was 
very quickly detectable in the blood of the foetus. He also 
found alcohol in the blood of the cord, the placenta, and the 
child to whose mother he had administered rum an hour before 
delivery; and he found that alcohol can be recovered from the 
milk of the nursing mother. 

What is the effect of alcoholism in the mother on the unborn 
child ? Prom various authorities it appears that injury may be 
inflicted on the placenta, on the mother's liver and kidneys, and 
therefore on the child, which may be miscarried, or may be dead 
or prematurely born. The child’s tissues may also suffer and it 
may perish because alcoholism has caused auto-intoxication of the 
mother, and the poison circulating in her blood may have broken 
down the defence of “ the placental filter.” 

F6re showed that various poisons, and especially alcohol, 
introduced into eggs retarded growth, and so stopped or mis¬ 
directed growth that monstrosities were caused in chicks. His 
investigations “ determined once and for all that toxic and 
teratogenic effects were producible by the same agencies; that 
diseases and monstrosities had the same causes; and that, whilst 
it was known that alcohol led to disease in adult and child 
structures, it was equally true that it brought about deformities 
when acting on the embryonic phases of life.” 

The effect of alcohol on the future animal during the sperm or 
germ stages is very disastrous; apparently it is the cause of much 
sterility both in animals under experiment and in the human 
subject. Many idiots appear to be conceived when one or both 
parents are drunk; the descendants of alcoholized dogs are 
' frequently born dead, and of those born alive some are feeble 
and some deformed. This liability to bodily defects seems to be 
even more pronounced in the second generation. With this 
statement the experiments of Stockard on guinea-pigs is in 
accordance. He found great relative sterility when either bucks 
or does had been alcoholized, much tendency to premature and 
dead births, a high percentage of infantile mortality, and a strong 
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tendency to deformity and especially to anophthalmos. These 
consequences were even more marked in the second generation. 

In this connection we may remember that Bunge pointed out, 
and Simpson corroborated, the fact that the daughters of 
alcoholic fathers are seldom able to suckle their children—a very 
serious handicap to the infants, who are frequently more delicate 
and less well vitalized than are the children of healthy stock. 

To quote from Dr. Ballantyne: “ In 1898 the writer hardly 
dared to forecast the boundaries of germinal pathology or the 
contents of its territory, but it has in the past eighteen years 
been gradually deliminating itself and showing forth its sad 
components. ... It may in the future be shown that alcohol 
has the power of picking out certain tissues, or even organs, in 
the foetus and embryo, and of attacking certain constituents of 
the germ cell. . . . Meantime it is safer and more in keeping with 
the results that have been obtained to expect alcohol to act upon 
antenatal structures like such other poisons as lead, morphine, 
and nicotine, and in a similar way to toxines and microbes, 
rather than to try to label any special morbid states as peculiarly 
and solely * alcoholic.' ... It may be noted that the crusade 
against alcoholic indulgence will in no wise be discouraged or 
weakened if it be said by the profession that alcohol produces 
effects on the unborn infant, the embryo, and the germ similar 
to, and not less unpleasant than, those arising from lead, from 
the typhoid germ, or the tubercle bacillus, although in an im¬ 
mediate sense less deadly perhaps than syphilis." 

In the discussion on this lecture of Dr. Ballantyne's, Dr. 
Saleeby remarked on the importance of the placental filter, the 
influence of alcohol in causing premature and dead births, on the 
high rate of infantile mortality among the children of alcoholics, 
and the necessity that we should remember the frequent co¬ 
existence of syphilis with alcoholism, and the influence of nicotine 
in promoting sterility and loss of offspring. He also upholds the 
view that alcoholism causes sterility by its influence on the sperm 
cell, which thus becomes incapable of fertilizing the germ. 

In his book,* Dr. Saleeby enters into the subject in detail. 
Under the heading "The Destruction of Fatherhood," he states 
that 14 per cent, of the national death-rate is due to alcohol; 
that in 1906, 167,307 males over fifteen years of age died, and that 
of these 12,554 were married, and therefore potential fathers, and 
many of them died from the direct or indirect influence of alcohol. 


* Saleeby : “ Aloohol and Parenthood.” Fifth edition, 1919. 
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In support of the alleged evil influence of alcohol on infant life 
he quotes the observation of Dr. Sullivan, who found that of 600 
children born to alcoholic mothers, 58 per cent, were still-born or 
died in infancy. 

All these experiments and observations go to prove the fallacy 
of the old idea that expectant and nursing mothers should drink 
stout, and emphasize the consequences of the abominable practice 
of administering spirits to restless infants. This is well illustrated 
by the presence in our pathological museums of the cirrhotic 
livers of these unfortunate children. There is a fine specimen at 
the Royal Free Hospital—the liver of a little girl, aged five, who 
from her birth had been given at least one teaspoonful of spirit 
daily. The child died with dropsy and jaundice. Her liver is 
typical. 

Alcohol and syphilis combined are responsible for the existence 
of epilepsy in about 15 per cent, of the children of alcoholic 
parents. 

Among the most evil influences with which the nation must 
contend is that of alcohol as it affects the environment of the young. 
Not only does it affect their original structure and health through 
antenatal and postnatal injury, not only does it handicap them 
heavily in their fight against tubercle and other microbic disease, 
but it deprives them of their mother’s milk, and thus reduces by 
50 per cent, their hopes of healthy life, and it is also responsible 
in many cases for their murder by overlaying. In 1913, 1,276 
infants were thus suffocated, of whom 27 per cent, were 
done to death on Saturday nights. Two causes combine in this 
week-end fatality—the receipt of wages and the remission of 
work on Sunday. The alcoholic parents have money in hand to 
spend during the week-end, and they drink without the fear that 
drunkenness may lead to fine or dismissal, as they have the whole 
Sunday in which to recover from the effects of their self- 
indulgence. The good effect of the measures taken to control 
the liquor traffic during the war was illustrated by the fall of 
infant suffocation from 1,276 to 557 (51 per cent.). 

In passing, it is to be remarked that this fall is not comparable 
with the fall of 80 per cent, in convictions for drunkenness, the 
fall of the number of cases of delirium tremens in representative 
areas from 214 to 6, nor of the reduction of deaths from alcoholism 
among women by 70 per cent; this fact needs explanation. 

No doubt many women during the war suffered from great 
fatigue. They slept heavily even when not under the influence 
of alcohol, and unfortunately the use of the cradle is not universal 
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among us. We need to return to the old Anglo-Saxon enactment 
which decreed that every child should have its own cradle until 
it was old enough to cry “lie farther off.” 

In the matter of home comfort the children of the alcoholic 
mother are in far worse case than are those whose father only is 
drunken. In the latter case there is a deficiency of money and 
all that money can buy, but in the former case that is lacking 
which money cannot buy—the intelligent husbanding of available 
resources, the constant endeavour to promote health and com¬ 
fort ; in a word, the “mothering” which we haveVecently come to 
appreciate as the prime necessity of vigorous child life. 

If alcoholism is capable of shaking the foundations of family 
life even where the parents are not intentionally neglectful or 
cruel, how do the children fare when their parents have become 
brutalized by long-continued alcoholism? What is the home life 
of the habitual drunkard? The horrible orgies, the fighting, 
smashing of furniture, and careless or deliberate injury of the 
children render such couples a nuisance to their neighbours and 
a disgrace to their country. 

Even in this respect there has been great improvement since 
the Central Board of Control was appointed. In a private letter 
Dr. Robert J. Parr, the Director of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, writes that there is a great 
change in the number of cases of neglect or cruelty to children 
due to the drinking habits of one or both parents. Fifteen years 
ago about 80 to 90 per cent, of prosecutions for cruelty to children 
were due, directly or indirectly, to alcoholism. This has now 
been reduced to 16*46 per cent. This remarkable reduction is 
due in part to the fact that formerly the cases reported were 
chiefly those of noisy and disreputable people whose conduct was 
a scandal and a nuisance to their neighbours, and partly because 
under the new regulations cases of failure to provide medical aid 
can be reported as cruelty, and the meaning of “ neglect ” has 
been extended. Therefore many cases of “ cruelty ” are reported 
which are due to other causes than drink. Still, Dr. Parr’s 
experience leads him to the statement that “cruelty” due to 
alcoholism has declined, and that this is due to the work of Lord 
D’Abernon’s Board, especially to the abolition of “ treating,’* 
the decrease of facilities for obtaining drink, and to the reduction 
of hours, which prevents continuous drinking. 

It is not surprising to find from the last report of Sir George 
Newman, Medical Officer to the Board of Education, that there 
has been a marked improvement in the physical conditions of 
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school children since the Central Board (Liquor Control) began 
its labours. 

For many years the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children has secured the admittance of drunken and neglectful 
parents to inebriate reformatories in preference to their punish* 
ment by fine or imprisonment. Formerly there were many such 
committals, but there has not been one since January, 1918, in 
which month there was one case in Ireland and one in England. 

The hon. secretary of a large branch of the Society in Lanca¬ 
shire writes: “ The prosperity of the working classes and the 
restrictions on beer caused a great improvement in the children’s 
lot, and reduced the Inspector’s work by half.” 

Are we going to allow all this advance to be lost? Will 
the general public permit of a return to the waste, the sorrow, 
and the sin of pre-war days ? Is it not possible for men and 
women to use this world without abusing it ? 

Undoubtedly the provisions of The Children Act have done 
much for the protection of children and young persons. The 
exclusion of children under sixteen from the public-house; the for¬ 
bidding of the administration of alcohol to children under the age 
of five years except by order of a doctor, and the ban on smoking 
under the age of fourteen are valuable safeguards. But probably 
they might be strengthened. No “young person” should be 
given alcohol unless it is ordered by a doctor, and no child so 
young as sixteen should be admitted to a public-house as it is 
at present, nor should it be allowed to smoke. 

On the other hand, it is to be hoped that in the near future th^ 
public-house may be so conducted that it may become a real 
advantage to the people—a place to which men, women, and 
children may safely go for a good hot meal or for light refresh¬ 
ments at reasonable prices; a place of warmth and light, where 
friendly or business intercourse is possible, and in which the 
owner shall derive adequate profits from the provision of food 
and amenities, and not from alcohol. 

As to the influence of the war on alcoholism in women, it seems 
clear that at first it was all to the bad. There is evidence that 
women who had not drunk before began to drink, and that those 
who were already alcoholic became much more so. The public- 
houses were often full of women, even in the mornings, and their 
homes bore witness to the neglect that necessarily resulted. 

Regulation of the alcohol traffic was thus rendered necessary, 
and it is a matter for thankfulness that in a paper on “Public 
Health and Alcoholism among Women,” recently published by 

VOL. XVII. 11 
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Lord .D’Abernon, he was able to state that although before the 
end of the war “ the number of women now in industrial life and 
in non-sheltered occupations common to men was estimated to 
exceed by nearly 1£ million the number so employed before the 
war, alcoholism among them had greatly diminished. This 
increase in number had been accompanied by a considerable rise 
in wages amounting to £150,000,000 ; and that this large sum repre¬ 
sented the increased spending power of women and girls, and did 
not take into account the allowances made by Government and 
by many employers to the wives and dependents of soldiers and 
sailors.” Lord D’Abernon pointed out that statistics showed how 
alcoholism waxes and wanes with prosperity, and that it was fair 
to expect that with increased means and unwonted freedom 
women might suffer from increased alcoholism. He, however, 
found that, “ so far from any increase having occurred, the 
statistical and other evidence available indicates that insobriety 
among women, both in public and in the home, has, since the first 
year of the war, decreased to a level far below anything recorded 
in the past fifty years; that is to say, that at a time when they 
possess to a unique degree the means of indulgence, they have 
attained to an unparalleled level of sobriety. . . .” By July, 1917, 
the increase in the number of women in industrial employment 
amounted to 40 per cent., whereas the decline in female drunken¬ 
ness amounted to 73 per cent. “That this decrease was not con¬ 
fined to public drunkenness is shown by the corresponding decline 
in sickness and mortality from alcoholism,” the fall in deaths 
from alcoholism in women, as shown by the Registrar-General’s 
Report, amounting to 50 per cent. 

How, then, was this wonderful change in the relation of women 
to alcoholism effected ? How was it that from the outbreak of 
war until the middle of 1915 there was an increase, and that from 
that time there was so great and welcome a decrease? It was 
not a decrease of spending capacity, for the economic position of 
women during the first ten or twelve months of the war was modi¬ 
fied only to the extent of war allowances, and the great increase in 
spending capacity caused by the increased industrial employment 
of women did not begin to operate until the latter part of 1915, by 
which time the wave of increased alcoholism in women had 
declined. There is no doubt that the answer is to be found in 
the action by the Central Board of Control (Liquor Traffic) and 
later by the Food Controller. Lord D’Abernon himself writes as 
follows: “ The main causes affecting the matter appear to be the 
restrictive measures applied to the sale of alcohol; the construe* 
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live measures adopted to increase all opportunities fqr non¬ 
alcoholic refreshment; and the restrictions on the output and the 
release from bond of alcoholic liquors imposed by the Food 
Controller.” 

The restriction of the hours for "on” sales from seventeen 
or nineteen to five, and the arrangement whereby these hours of 
sale should correspond with the times of the two principal meals, 
insured that there should be no continuous drinking, that the 
tissues of the body should have time to recover between the 
doses of alcohol, and that there should be no waste of time in 
the public-houses to the detriment of work, whether industrial 
or domestic. Excessive drinking in the home was prevented by 
the curtailment of the hours of "off ” sale to four. 

There was a danger that the system of payment on delivery, 
with the accompanying practice of touting for orders, might tend 
to increase home drinking. The Women’s Advisory Committee 
of the Board drew attention to this danger, and payment on 
delivery was abolished. 

Among the best of the excellent actions of the Board was that 
which abolished " treating,” and the many dangers to which it has 
always led. This no doubt caused a decline in prosecutions for 
drunkenness in women, especially of the prostitute class. 

The constructive side of the work of the Board was equally— 
or even more—important. Mere restrictions would have led to 
widespread discomfort and general discontent, and anything that 
lowered the national standard of comfort and contentment would 
have been disastrous when our very existence depended on a 
high standard of health, well-being, and cheerfulness. The 
necessary food restrictions, the general anxieties, and the per¬ 
sonal bereavements could not have been borne, as they were 
borne, with unflinching fortitude had not the Government 
been inspired with wisdom from on high, and thus enabled to 
successfully fight the Hun without and alcohol within our gates. 

The institution of canteens, with all their auxiliary services, 
the provision of lodgings or of improved means of transport, the 
medical, social,‘and spiritual care provided for the workers were 
peculiarly necessary in the case of the industrial women. Their 
physical strength was less than that of the men, and their physio¬ 
logical needs were greater. They required special arrangements 
and consideration, and all their needs were carefully supplied. 

Probably no Government was ever confronted by so difficult a 
task as was the British Government during the last two years of 
the war, and certainly no Government was so successful. 
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The latter part of Lord D’Abernon’s paper deals with a subject 
which has been too little considered—that is, the special effect of 
chronic alcoholism on efficiency in the case of women. 

A preliminary investigation was carried out by Miss May 
Smith, by the kind permission of the Prison Commissioners, with 
the view of testing (1) the effect of chronic alcoholism on the 
efficiency of women, and (2) the effect of a period of total 
abstinence on the efficiency of chronically alcoholic women. The 
investigation should be carried out on a much larger scale, but 
the results of Miss Smith’s preliminary work are of much interest 
and importance. 

She classified her subjects into non-drinkers, occasional 
drinkers, and chronic alcoholics. She estimated the efficiency 
of each subject by simple mental tests. She found that there 
was but little difference between the non-drinkers and the occa¬ 
sional drinkers, but the chronically alcoholic woman showed an 
inferiority of about 15 per cent. After a period of total abstinence 
for eight weeks the gain of efficiency in the chronic alcoholic was 
decidedly greater than the gain in the other two classes, leading 
to the hope that in the lighter and earlier cases the victims of 
chronic alcoholism may be greatly benefited by total abstinence. 

The practical difficulty would of course lie in the maintenance 
of total abstinence among a class of women (or men) who from 
original defect or pressure of circumstances had already 
succumbed to the habitual domination of alcohol. This, as 
pointed out by Dr. Branthwaite, is the crux of the problem. 

A special difficulty in dealing with alcoholism in women is their 
tendency to relapse. Lord D’ Abernon quotes figures showing 
that, whereas of 533,000 convictions for drunkenness 86 were 
males and only 14 females, yet of these cases of conviction only 
36 per cent, of the men relapsed and 51 per cent, of the women 
did so ; and this tendency to relapse continues to increase in the 
alcoholic woman far more than in the alcoholic man. 

No doubt each sex has its own special temptation in addition to 
those common to both, and the periods of pregnancy, lactation, 
and the menopause make very special demands on the reso¬ 
lution and fortitude of many women. Here again the best 
method of defence is of the constructive order. It is the duty of 
the community to make adequate provision for the comfort and 
health of the expectant and the suckling mother, and to provide 
for suitable aids for those whose vitality is impaired by age or 
sickness. 

In addition to these natural difficulties to which all women are 
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subject industrial women have their special temptations—temp¬ 
tations which ought not to exist, and which should be corrected 
by the pressure of instructed public opinion. 

From the evidence of some of those who have first-hand 
information the sobriety of women and girls industrially employed 
during the war has been remarkable. 

Complaints were received from time to time and were carefully 
investigated. They turned out to be groundless, or sometimes they 
were founded on hasty generalizations from a few isolated cases. 
Complaints as to the conduct of women and girls made by 
employers, managers, and foremen were so rare as to be 
negligible. 

Another evidence in favour of the women and girls’ temperance 
is to be found in the fact that accidents in factories were seldom 
or never found to be due to the influence of drink on women or 
girl workers. 

Even in certain forms of very hard and trying work, where the 
employees were chiefly women and girls of the roughest class— 
laundries and rope-walks especially — there was not much 
drinking, although, unfortunately, in some instances beer was 
allowed by the management. The same pernicious custom 
obtained in certain beer-bottling stores. Out of 105 such stores 
in which women and girls were employed, sixty-six gave an 
allowance of beer, and twelve of the employers had to dismiss 
women and girls for drunkenness. In the remainder of the stores 
(thirty-nine) tea, coffee, and minerals replaced the allowance of 
beer, and in them no complaints were made. 

Another dangerous custom is that of spirit clubs. The mem¬ 
bers subscribed through the year, and at Christmas spirits were 
purchased and distributed to them. These clubs were stopped, 
under the influence of Welfare Workers and Factory Inspectors, 
and Christmas parties took their place. 

The custom of a new-comer “ paying her footing ” by treating 
the older hands has also disappeared. In fact, under the neces¬ 
sarily strict discipline and the greatly improved conditions of 
work and of life that were necessary to the successful prosecution 
of the war, a great advance was made in the social status and the 
social habits of the women workers. 

It was quickly recognized that exhaustion from overwork, 
from too long shifts of work, from distant lodgings, and inade¬ 
quate transport, constituted a great danger. This called forth a 
successful effort to provide good lodgings, good food, recreations 
and amusements. All these efforts were rewarded with success 
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which has been thoroughly recognized. Thus we learn from Lord 
D’Abernon : “ Apart from the indications afforded by statistics, 
there is now available a great deal of valuable evidence from 
Medical Officers of Health, organizations specially interested in 
the welfare of women and children, and social and temperance 
workers in all parts of the country.” 

Their evidence attributes to the reduction in excessive drink* 
ing consequent on the liquor restrictions no inconsiderable part 
of the marked improvement in the care of children and of the 
home which they all agree has taken place since the war. 

All the available data, then, point clearly to the conclusion 
that amongst the women of this country there has been consider* 
able progress towards a higher standard of sobriety. 

The evidence and figures which have been summarized in the 
course of the present paper show that occupation, steady wages, 
and an independent self-supporting career have developed the 
best qualities in woman, have increased her self-respect and her 
self-control, and have been in all respects—particularly from the 
health aspect—profoundly beneficial to the community. 

The advance under the present system of regulation has been 
rapid and can easily be made solid. With such results before 
us, it would be an insult to the intelligence of the community to 
imagine that any responsible body of opinion would desire to 
sacrifice the ground gained and relapse into pre-war conditions. 


PROBLEM OF SOBRIETY IN TIMES OF PEACE. 

War always brings with it a general and violent disruption of 
the social fabric. The greater the war, the larger the numbers 
of nations involved in it, the longer its duration, and the more 
serious the issues involved, the greater must be the upheaval and 
the destruction of the pre-war civilization and conventionalities. 

The war which commenced in August, 1914, and which ended 
—or was supposed to end—on June 28, 1919, was by far the 
greatest war the world has ever known. There have been wars 
which exceeded it in length, and the Napoleonic Wars involved 
the same main issue—whether or no one Power was to be pre¬ 
dominate—but there never before was a war which convulsed 
practically the whole world from China to Peru, from Arch¬ 
angel to New Zealand. The nations involved have lost the 
flower of their manhood, the bulk of their gold, an unprecedented 
amount of their ships, and nearly all their stores of food. There 
is a world shortage of all that makes for comfort and for efficiency 
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in physical life. But the war has not necessarily robbed us of 
our moral and spiritual treasures. 

It is for us to determine this question: Shall we be able to say 
as Mr. Punch records that the Ring of the Belgians replied to 
the Raiser ? In the early days of the war, when Belgium's Ring 
was an exile, her cities destroyed, her soil defiled, her priests 
murdered, and her women dishonoured. Punch represented 
the victorious Raiser as saying to Ring Albert, “ So, you see— 
you've lost everything!” and his reply, “Not my soul.” 

We also have suffered, although our “sure shield” preserved us 
from the horrors of invasion; and it is with depleted manhood 
that we must guard our home and our Empire; it is with greatly 
reduced shipping that we must reknit our commerce; and it is 
with an undisciplined and restless population that we have to 
face the heavy task of reorganizing our political and social con¬ 
stitution. Our industrial population argues instead of working, 
our people are spending their money with lavish imprudence. 

In all this welter of temporary confusion and giddiness one 
good result of the war has been a restraining and a calming 
influence. We have been strangely temperate for some three 
years, and the worst effects of popular unrest and industrial 
strife have been virtually absent. There have been few riots, and 
a certain degree of reasonableness has been manifested on all sides. 
This unwonted temperance and its consequences constitute the 
best guarantee that we shall recover our moral balance, and with 
it the power and the desire to work. Temperance can give force 
to the instinct of self-preservation, and will make possible the 
national and individual thrift which alone can save us from 
financial ruin. 

One of the most urgent questions of the day is, therefore, What 
can we do to maintain sobriety in our population in general, 
and more especially among our women ? 

Surely we cannot consent to return to pre-war conditions in 
this matter? The high rate of convictions for drunkenness and 
of mortality due directly to alcoholism, the awful loss of infant 
life, both ante- and post-natal, the scourge of syphilis, the blight 
ofinefiiciency and of feeble-mindedness, are but a few outstanding 
results of our pre-war addiction to drink. It is easy to record the 
facts, and it is easy to commend and to admire the change wrought 
by such agencies as the Central Control Board of Liquor Traffic 
and the edicts of the Food Controller ; but have we the nerve, 
the resolution, and the final perseverance essential if we are to 
take and to maintain in action the measures necessary for the 
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continuance of those portions of the work that are suitable to 
times of peace ? 

Hercules, when appealed to by the waggoner whose cart was 
in a rut, gave the sensible advice that the man should put his 
own shoulder to the wheel. It is pretty certain that had 
Hercules responded by doing the work for the waggoner he 
would have been repaid by criticism and by blame. We, too, 
are appealing to Government to put all our matters right by a 
few strokes of a pen, but, as Mr. Birrell reminded us long ago, 
“Government cannot legislate in advance of public opinion,” 
and as Lord D’Abernon has more recently told us, we have 
sufficient legislation if it be properly applied. The question is 
not what measures will suffice to secure temperance, but what 
measures will be accepted, adopted, and worked ex animo by the 
nation. 

One important point to make clear to ourselves is. What do we 
really desire? Do we want a contented, sober, and efficient 
population ; or do we wish to insist on a totally abstinent 
population ? It is fairly certain that the former proposition is 
the practical one, and it is pretty evident that to insist on 
universal abstinence is to lose the desired result by the deifica¬ 
tion of the means. The temperance party consists of two 
sections—the one aiming at national sobriety and the other 
at total prohibition. The one party commands the sympathy 
and the help of all who desire the welfare of the people, while 
unfortunately the bulk of the nation turns with distrust from 
those upon whom they are disposed to look as unwise and 
unpractical enthusiasts. Many people who are themselves 
abstainers are shy of showing open sympathy with the total 
abstinence party because they think that their methods, if not 
their aims, cannot be carried into fulfilment, and they shrink 
from giving their adhesion to a programme that may hinder 
rather than promote the main, the ultimate, object of both 
sections. 

The two great instances of whole peoples adopting total 
abstinence are Russia in 1914 and America in 1919. The failure 
of Russia to maintain her position cannot be judged fairly. 
Her political and military collapse could not but entail her 
moral and social ruin, and it would not be surprising if her 
sobriety should partake in her general shipwreck. 

As to America, the Archdeacon of Warrington tells us that 
** prohibition has come to stay in the United States, and 
the early threats of * no beer, no work,’ no-beer riots, and revolu- 
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tion were brutum fulmen —the people are contented, work is 
going well, banks are replacing the public-houses, and there is 
happiness in the homes of the poor.” 

The Archdeacon is convinced that we shall find that a dry 
America is a very formidable commercial and political rival, and 
that in time we too shall realize that “ dryness ” does not kill joy. 
He himself went to America in a “ dry ” ship and returned in 
a “ wet ” one, and he found the former altogether the better. 

Dr. Saleeby, who has recently been to America and Canada, 
is equally strong in his conviction that prohibition is the right 
principle and the efficient remedy for much that is unsound in 
our national life. He says: “ The relation of child destruction 
to poverty needs a further statement. The experience of the 
United States shows that poverty does not co-exist with pro¬ 
hibition.” He found that in America public opinion sufficed to 
make the presence of a woman in a public-house a rare event, 
and that drinking by women and the overlaying of infants was 
practically unknown both in the United States and in Canada. 
He also states that in many American cities the “ red light ” 
districts have ceased to exist since prohibition came into force. 

We know to our cost that America is a very formidable rival, 
that she is taking our place in the export coal trade, and that 
industrial contracts which have been ours for many years are 
now passing to her. Undoubtedly the most sober nation will, 
other things being equal, have the dominion of the world to 
which Germany aspired, which we held, and which we are now 
in danger of losing. 

For the moment let us lay aside the question of total prohibi¬ 
tion for our country ; it may be the key to the enigma, but what 
other means are there of obtaining the real object of our desires, 
a sober and a righteous population ? 

We must be perfectly frank and definite in our statements and 
in our thoughts; we must lay aside the aversion that we have for 
the unpleasant subject of intemperance, and also the shrinking 
that many sober and patriotic people have from “ the temper¬ 
ance party.” We must recognize that the advocacy of temper¬ 
ance is not fanaticism nor priggishness. On the other hand, 
those who seek the great reform must be careful not to mistake 
the means, total abstinence , for the end, sobriety. 

The members of the medical profession must come out into the 
open and let all the world know that they are true to the teach¬ 
ings of physiology and of pathology. They must teach their 
patients and all who are under their influence that alcohol is not 
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a food; that, habitually used, it serves no useful purpose in the 
body; that it is sometimes, but not often, indicated as a remedy; 
and that they order it with the same precautions and with the 
same sense of responsibility as they order any other remedy. 

On the pathological side they should show that they recognize 
the excessive or improper use of alcohol as one of the chief 
causes of ill-health, premature mortality, inefficiency, and social 
degradation. They should also recognize and teach that alco¬ 
holism prepares the way, makes more deadly the attack, and 
interferes with the treatment of other diseases, especially the 
venereal diseases, the acute infections, and the degeneration of 
organs. The members of the medical profession should be 
honest in their death and sickness certificates, and not hide the 
fact of alcoholism under its secondary results, such as gastritis 
and cirrhosis of the liver. 

It is to the medical profession that the public looks for 
guidance in these matters, and we are failing in our duty if we 
do not speak frankly as well as treat wisely. 

It is therefore necessary that the great temperance party, with 
its prestige and deservedly wide influence, should lay to heart the 
counsel given by Lord D’Abernon to a deputation of the Temper¬ 
ance Council of the Christian Churches which waited on him* 
He told them that in time of peace it was impossible to have a 
continuance of the abnormal control that had been necessary and 
right during the war; that a new regime must be inaugurated 
under parliamentary and ministerial control; that the position 
to-day is full of hope, but that it was necessary for both the 
liquor trade and the temperance parties to revise their pro¬ 
grammes ; and that the endeavours of those who desire national 
sobriety should be assimilated to those measures which the 
experience of war has shown to be effectual, necessary, and 
generally accepted by the trade and by the public. 

Lord D’Abernon pointed out that the restriction of output of 
beer and the release from bond of spirits which were imposed by 
the Food Controller in 19l7, as a necessary antidote to the 
destruction of food by the unrestricted submarine attack, is 
neither necessary nor wise in normal times, but that the 
measures taken by the Central Control Board in the interests 
of national efficiency were as necessary in peace as in war, and 
ought to continue. 

This is no doubt a wise and statesmanlike pronouncement. If 
is idle to expect that the Food Controller’s restrictions should be 
maintained; but it is disconcerting to learn from Sir Donald 
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Maclean that the partial removal of these restrictions has already 
resulted in an increase of the weekly convictions for drunkenness. 
Thus, in the week ending March 23, 1919, there were 710 such 
convictions; April 20, 772; and May 18, 816. Some allowance 
must be made for the unsettled and excited state of the popula¬ 
tion; also for the acute temptations of the thousands of young 
people who have been receiving unemployment pay, and who 
refused to enter any employment so long as they could live in 
idleness. All the same, it is an unwelcome symptom that our 
people shbuld so quickly show a disposition to return to their 
pre-war alcoholism ; as patriots, we must see what can be done to 
prevent so great a disaster. 

The Church of England Temperance Society is making a new 
start. It has a new and excellent chairman in the Bishop of 
London. In his “ Message to the Executive of the C.E.T.S,” 
the Bishop says: “ We must throw ourselves now heart and soul 
into the programme that we have outlined as our new policy. The 
chief feature in it is that it is to be a positive, and not a negative 
one. I have seen in the work of the Oxford House in Bethnal 
Green, and also in camps during the war, the immense good of 
providing counter-attractions for men and women other than 
the public-house. ... If we all work together in close 
alliance and with trust in God, I have no doubt the old society 
may play a leading part in reconstructing the new England that 
is to be." 

The C.E.T.S. has a new organ as well as a new chairman, and 
in its first number, published June, 1919,* there is the report of 
an address given by the Archbishop of Canterbury at the annual 
meeting of the society. 

In the course of this address His Grace said : “ We have before 
us an endeavour, a special endeavour, to get it out of people's 
minds that temperance work is a negative work. It is like the 
ill-treatment of the Ten Commandments; because they prohibit 
certain things, people think there is no positive side to them. Our 
society is indeed fighting a great evil, and it is seeking to sub¬ 
stitute that evil by positive good. We are throwing ourselves 
wisely into the endeavour to be constructive as well as destructive, 
to show our brothers and sisters that we are behind them in all 
the beneficent movements for the amelioration and uplift of the 
common life of the people." 

In the same Bulletin Dr. Harford, the then secretary, laid 
down the principle that the C.E.T.S. is “contending not so 

• C.E.T.S. Bulletin , No. 1, June-July, 1919. 
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much against any particular form of beverage as such, but against 
the admitted evils produced by alcohol, whatever may be the 
means adopted to deal with them. ... It is recognized that in 
the past the message delivered by temperance societies has been 
too largely negative. People have been confronted with the fear 
of losing things which they value, and in some cases the things 
upon which they think that their comfort and health and happi¬ 
ness depend, without adequate recompense.” Now, in substitution 
for the unsatisfactory and negative policy the C.E.T.S. proposes 
to attend to housing questions, food problems, recreation, and to 
all the things that make for healthiness of body, mind, and spirit. 
To this end is being inaugurated the “ Merrie England Cam¬ 
paign,” which by means of lectures and cinematograph displays 
is to preach the gospel of health and wealth in many parts of the 
country. 

From these pronouncements it is evident that the largest temper¬ 
ance society in England is prepared to move with the times, to 
abandon weapons that have ceased to be effectual, and to avail 
herself of the enormous advantages put into her hands by the 
success of the great experiment made during the war. It is to be 
hoped and expected that her example will be followed by all who 
love their country, and who desire, not only to free our people 
from the curse of alcoholism, but also to enable them to free 
themselves from all unworthy self-indulgence. 

It is necessary to remember that, as pointed out by Dr. 
Branthwaite, there are individuals who are incapable of resisting 
temptation. All of us, “ by reason of the frailty of our nature 
cannot always stand upright,” but some of us can never stand 
alone. If there were no alcohol available, these moral invalids 
and cripples would turn to drugs, to sexual indulgence—yes, even 
to idleness and sloth—in order to indulge what St. Paul sums up in 
the one word, “ the flesh.” These unfortunate fellow-citizens of 
ours are difficult to help, although even for them some alleviation 
may be found. 

Mercifully, the great majority of the people who become 
alcoholic were not born with this terrible disability, but yield 
gradually to the pressure of an unfavourable environment. We 
shall make our difficult task of social reconstruction and reform 
easier and more hopeful if we change our tactics, and instead of a 
frontal attack on the Hohenzollern redoubt of drunkenness, we 
attack from both flanks, the spiritual and the economic. In this 
attack we are, as Lord D'Abernon says, “full of hope.” None 
need despair of victory under Divine guidance, and all can con- 
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tribute, as we did all contribute during the war, to the improve¬ 
ment of the general environment. 

We have only to think for a moment of what we did during the 
war—how we gave the money we could ill afford, the time and 
the strength that were of more value than could ever be repaid; 
how we worked, starved, and died to save our country. On the 
spiritual side we used our influence, we persuaded, reproved, 
exhorted, and comforted. We trusted in God, and we prayed as 
we had never prayed before. Well, we have our reward—our 
dearly bought salvation from slavery to Germany. Now, are we 
going to throw it away ? Is our country freed from the Germans 
only to succumb to self-indulgence and to alcohol ? God forbid ! 
The same love, the same patient care, and, if need be, the same 
spirit of self-sacrifice which were accepted and blessed as the 
price of victory then over the Hun will be effectual under God’s 
blessing to the still greater victory over the demon which 
threatens to deprive us of the full reward of our national 
sacrifice. 

The subconscious soul of the nation at present is “like an 
infant crying in the night, and with no language but a cry the 
bulk of the people are keenly conscious that they need something, 
that there is something for which they yearn and sigh, but they 
are unable to interpret their own feelings. They think they are 
asking for bread, and what they secure is a stone; they think 
they are seeking freedom and happiness, and lo! the result is 
slavery, disease, and death. Never was there a field so ready 
for harvest, and never was there a great mission so badly in need 
of labourers. 

Every great need brings with it the fitting leader; every great 
danger calls forth the appointed deliverer. Although we are 
living amidst the ruins of our old world, although the air is 
charged with electricity, and although the throes of the earth¬ 
quake are not yet stilled, yet we have perfectly clear indications 
as to the measures that will bring safety, and we have abundant 
instruction as to our own line of duty. 

Put quite generally and broadly, we must so organize the 
economic and social world that it shall be a fit environment for 
decent people; and simultaneously we must inspire the people 
with the desire for physiological righteousness. 

Now what are we to do to improve our environment ? We get 
a hint of the answer in the fact that, with certain exceptions, the 
professional and upper middle classes are habitually sober. It 
is “not the thing ’for educated men and women to drink to 
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excess. Their soberness is not due only to the physical comfort 
of their surroundings, nor only to the wholesome pressure of 
inevitable daily work, but in a great measure it is due to these 
things plus the vivid interests their life affords them. 

In proportion to the liberality and scope of education is the 
depth and variety of these interests. Where one man sees 
merely a pleasant landscape, another revels in all the artistic possi¬ 
bilities it possesses; a second sees what crops it produces, and 
appreciates or criticizes its farmers; a third recognizes its trees 
and its flowers—he knows their commercial or their medicinal 
value; while another sees the possible improvement of its roads 
and its railways. Of course, goodness and moral strength cannot 
be guaranteed by the provision of interests, of work, and hobbies; 
but thus can be exorcized the lesser demons of laziness and 
ennui that often lead to a man seeking distraction in drink. 

The power to read pleasurably and intelligently, the ability to 
interest oneself in the many questions of the day—religious, 
educational, political, social, and scientific—are all so many helps 
to the health and the sobriety of the educated classes. These 
advantages should be made available for ever-widening circles— 
to those of whom Gray said: 

“ But Knowledge to tbeir eyes her ample page, 

Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll; 

Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul.” 

One of the hopeful signs of the times is the new Education 
Bill, under which the value, the status, and pay of teachers are 
increased, and which will also secure a better scheme of teaching, 
and—of at least equal importance—a prolongation of the duration 
of schooling. No doubt more still is needed, especially such 
arrangements as may better correlate school teaching with the 
future life and work of the scholar, also the provision for a 
better access for all to the higher forms of instruction. 

We were the pioneers of applied science, which enabled us to 
present the world with the steam-engine, the telegraph, the 
telephone, the aniline dyes, the paravane, and the tank. Owing 
to national sloth, and perhaps undue self-satisfaction, we 
allowed our place to be usurped by Germany. We now must 
endeavour to reconquer our position; but as we value our spiritual 
and moral life, we must not look only for the economic and com¬ 
mercial advantages to be gained, but we must love and value 
knowledge for its own sake and for the sheer enjoyment it 
affords. 
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In this connection we may note with satisfaction the institution 
cf Degrees in Commerce and in Journalism by the University of 
London, the establishment, after most anxious thought, of its 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, which will put the seal of 
academic dignity on many honest students who have hitherto 
failed to receive recognition. Equally, or perhaps more, important 
is the broadening and strengthening of the ladder of progress by 
the new Education Act, whereby the poor but gifted child may 
climb from elementary to secondary school, and thence to college 
and to University rank. 

At last we seem likely to make a way whereby our youth may 
share in the educational enthusiasm of the Scottish lads, who 
alternate between ploughing the fields of Scotland and the fields 
of Parnassus. In this way may be acquired a mental and moral 
fitness that no royal road to learning could develop. 

Good Housing .—Among the means of improving the national 
environment there is none more potent and more scandalously 
deficient than decent housing. 

Many thousands of our families live in one or two roomed 
tenements without any possibility of health, decency, and good 
morals. Where a whole family eat and sleep, are born and die 
in one room; where there is no water laid on, no cooking or 
washing arrangements; and where one sanitary convenience must 
serve several families, how is it possible to maintain order and 
cleanliness of the physical and moral natures ? Can we wonder at 
the man seeking comparative comfort in the public-house ? Can 
we wonder at the woman drinking at home? The housing 
question cries aloud for immediate answer, and woe be to us if 
vested interests and false'economy are permitted to delay the 
solution of this problem ! 

Good Food .—Do we not all know the stimulating as well as the 
nourishing power of good food? When nearly exhausted by 
anxiety and fatigue, what new courage and energy is conveyed by 
a small quantity of really good soup! It has been customary to 
sneer at soup, beef-tea, and other such preparations, and to tell 
people that their value in calories is small. That may be the case, 
but their value in extractives and in terms of stimulation is high, 
and they are among the beverages that can efficiently displace 
alcoholic drinks by ministering to the sense of comfort and well¬ 
being that are indispensable for hard workers. 

We are, unfortunately, not a nation of cooks, and among the 
prime necessities for the foundation of the better home of the 
future is the instruction of our women, both rich and poor, in the 
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art of cooking. We have the best meat in the world, and we 
make the worst use of it.* Every borough or parish in a city, 
every small town, and every group of villages ought to have 
its Welfare Centre with its School for Mothercraft, its Infant 
Welfare Organization, its School of Cookery, and in addition 
facilities for the diagnosis and treatment of tuberculosis and the 
venereal diseases. 

If these and kindred institutions were provided in sufficient 
number they would do a national service second to none. They 
would break down caste prejudices, employ the women of the 
leisured classes, enlighten those who are ignorant, and secure a 
large degree of that home comfort and preventive medicine for 
lack of which our people are ill-fed, comfortless, and therefore 
an easy prey to alcoholism and to other diseases. To secure this 
object is the aim of our new Ministry of Health, and the fact 
that women are already working in its councils and under its 
guidance is a guarantee that it will be brought into fruitful 
appreciation of those domestic conditions which, as they are good 
or as they are evil, make or mar the nation’s destiny. 

Amusements .—Among the amenities that should be provided 
are places of amusement such as are scattered all over con¬ 
tinental countries, and were perhaps seen at their best in 
Bavaria—tea-gardens, where coffee, tea, and other beverages 
could be procured, together with bread and butter and cakes; 
places where athletic games can be played—not only cricket and 
football, but basket ball, lacrosse, tennis, croquet, and the good 
old game of bowls. At the same place, in deference to our 
climate and to our relatively long hours of darkness, there 
should also be a building or shed. Why not the disused 
canteens and recreation-rooms of the war? And why should 
they not be run in some cases by the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., 
the Church Army, the Salvation Army, the Church of England 
Temperance Society, and the many kindred institutions? They 
have their organizations, they have their experienced and 
approved officers, and they so command the respect and 
confidence of the public and of the professions that they would 
receive financial support, and could count on actors and 
musicians to assist in the amusement of their clients. 

In Bavaria the villagers' evenings were spent pleasantly and 
innocently listening to music, laughing at the Schuhplattl and 
other country dances, or admiring local talent displayed in short 

# “ The Expectant Mother," p. 77. English Public Health Series. 
Cassell and Co. 
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but touching theatrical performances. Each group of family or 
friends had its little table with refreshments, and the atmosphere 
was thick with smoke and goodwill. No drunkenness was 
observable, and the people went home about ten o'clock to 
sober rest after an enjoyable evening obtained at so small a cost 
as to be well within the means of those for whom it was 
provided. 

Smaller rooms in connection with the great hall or shed could 
be provided for conversation, reading, chess, or other quiet 
occupations. 

The Care of the Body. —It has been wisely said that we cannot 
have an A 1 Empire composed of C 3 individuals. To secure 
the bodily health of the people is the object and the earnest 
endeavour of the Ministry of Health. It will endeavour to 
secure for us good air, pure water, clean milk, adequate housing, 
proper sanitation, the banishment of flies and of other vermin 
which carry, or cause, infectious diseases. It will pave and 
cleanse our streets, drain our houses, provide the means of cure 
for the sick, and help for the expectant, the parturient, and the 
suckling mother. It will guard and defend the widow, the 
orphan, the deserted wife, and the illegitimate child. 

Yes, all that and much more; but once again think of Hercules 
and his client the waggoner. Our Hercules will save us only on 
condition that we are willing to be saved, only on the hypothesis 
that we will work with, and not against, our fate. “ Help thyself, 
and God will help thee." 

Surely we have not become a nation of paupers, waiting like 
senseless, helpless logs for some Hercules to lift us from the mire 
and to build us into the walls of a national temple! From the 
dim days of long ago we English have been accustomed to fight 
for, and to obtain, what we have needed, and now that it is a 
question of reconstructing the nation we will all do our share ; 
from peer to peasant, from countess to charwoman, we will each 
“ do the thing that's nearest," looking to our Hercules for the 
gift of coordination that will save effort, reduplication, and 
waste, and so make our efforts effectual. 

Exercises, Dancing, and Games. —There are further efforts to be 
made. We should copy the Scandinavian nations, who provide 
in all their schools scientific exercises and dances, and also 
simple, inexpensive bathing arrangements. The Scandinavians 
are not rich, but they provide these necessary things for the 
children of the people, recognizing their great physical and 
moral importance. 

VOL. XVII. 
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LORD D’ABERNON’S PROGRAMME OF TEMPERANCE 
REFORM AFTER THE WAR. 

With such a gigantic task before us it is well for us to listen 
carefully to the advice of one who has learnt in suffering what he 
is anxious to teach. No men carried heavier burdens during 
the war than did members of the Central Control Board of 
Liquor Traffic and the Food Controller; indeed, it may be 
doubted whether Lord Rhondda did not in very truth die in 
his successful effort to save us. 

To summarize Lord D’Abernon’s paper, he tells us that we 
have to choose between two plans. In the opinion of an 
influential party (1) no system of control of conditions under which liquor 
is sold can solve the problem of alcohol, and therefore we must have total 
prohibition, or a strict quantitative limit of the amount sold. On the 
other hand. Lord D’Abernon asserts that (2) it is possible to so 
regulate the sale of liquor as to insure the sobriety of the population, and 
that this is the more practicable scheme. 

On this ground he pleads for a provisional arrangement on the 
lines on which he worked during the war. Even should this 
arrangement fail we can fall back on total prohibition; mean¬ 
while, we can endeavour to work the compromise which is 
probably more likely to succeed with people of our national 
temperament. 

The first point to be observed, or the first proposal made by 
Lord D’Abernon,* is the recognition of the imperative need of 
more accurate and detailed information regarding the various 
aspects of the problem of alcoholism. Among the subjects that 
need further investigation are: 

1. The establishment of a generally accepted standard, or a 
reliable test of drunkenness. 

2. Reliable data as to the effect of alcohol at various strengths 
and various degrees of dilution. 

3. Data as to effect of mixing two forms of alcohol. 

4. Data as to effect of drinking with meals as compared with 
drinking on an empty stomach. 

5. Data as to the effect of beer as contrasted with that of spirits, 
the amount of alcohol being equal in each case. 

6. Data as to the effect of concentrated drinking as compared 
with the same amount of alcohol absorbed through the day. 

7. Data as to the alleged abnormal thirst of alcoholics. 

* Lord D’Abernon’* address to the Society'for the Study of Inebriety, 
British Journal of Inebriety, October, 1916. 
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A commencement has been made in the work of supplying 
some of these data in two papers. Nos. 31 and 34 of the Special 
Report Series published by the Medical Research Committee of 
the National Health Insurance. 

No. 31 deals with “ Alcohol: its Absorption into and Disap¬ 
pearance from the Blood under Different Conditions.” This 
work was undertaken at the request of the Central Control 
Board (Liquor Traffic) by Dr. Edward Mellanby, whose services 
were lent by the Medical Research Committee, and we are told 
that the “ primary aim was to decide how for the circumstances 
in which a given amount of alcohol is consumed can affect the 
degree of intoxication produced by it.” The whole paper is 
extremely important and interesting. It should be read by all 
who wish to direct national thinking with regard to alcoholism, 
and also by those scientists who hope to contribute to national 
sobriety and safety by accurate and painstaking scientific 
research. 

No. 34 deals with “ The Influence of Alcohol on Manual Work 
and Neuro-Muscular Co-ordination.” It embodies the chief 
results of some work done at the instance of the Central Control 
Board by Dr. Vernon and his colleagues while they were 
making inquiries into industrial fatigue for the Ministry of 
Munitions. 

There is also a mine of information on “ Alcohol: Its Action 
on the Human Organism.”* It was compiled by a committee 
appointed by the Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic), and is 
of the greatest interest to all who desire accurate, well-docu¬ 
mented information, presented in an impartial manner by men 
whose only aim was to ascertain and to publish reliable facts and 
to furnish data for future research. 

The work of the Society for the Study of Inebriety has done 
much to elucidate the various problems connected with alcohol, and 
we are by our constitution neither prohibitionists nor advocates 
for drink. Therefore we claim that our Journal may be regarded 
as truthful and impartial, that the papers published in it are 
not written from the partisan standpoint, and that our members 
—all medical practitioners—have but one thing with which to 
reproach themselves, and that is that, being absorbed in a daily 
routine of labour for the service of humanity, we have not made 
the efforts that are necessary for the unravelling of the many 
problems connected with our profession. We have only to hope 

* “ Aleohol: Its Action on the Human Organism/’ H.M. Stationery 
Offiee, 1918. 
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that an increasing number of our profession may be so placed 
above want that they may be able to discharge these special, 
essential, and most interesting duties. 

In any case, no matter how hard pressed we may be, each of 
us may and will endeavour to observe, verify, and report facts 
that will help the labours of the purely scientific arm of our 
service. After all, it is the medical chiefs of our public institu¬ 
tions who can best investigate the ultimate consequences of 
alcoholism, while the general practitioner sees most of the 
stages by which those disasters are accomplished, and they 
could all do much to supply facts to help in the necessary 
investigations. 

It is to be hoped that Lord D’Abernon’s appeal for further 
scientific research and authoritative pronouncements may fall on 
hearing ears and understanding hearts, so that without delay 
properly trained workers may present themselves, and those who 
have the money, but not the necessary training, may come forward 
with research endowments and scholarships. 

Further, it is much to be desired that a subject so important to 
the welfare of the world as alcoholism may command the study 
of the best brains in other countries, and that an International 
Research Bureau may be founded to collect data and co-ordinate 
research. As suggested by Lord D’Abernon, the impartiality of 
such an institution should be secured by attaching it to an Inter¬ 
national Department in connection with the League of Nations. 

The second suggestion made by Lord D'Abernon was: 

That a better use should be made of the information we already 
possess. For instance, as he points out, we already know, chiefly 
through the experience gained during the war, that (a) oppor¬ 
tunities for drinking should not be continuous, in order that there 
may be no accumulation of alcohol in the blood and other tissues, 
and that time may be afforded for the tissues and organs to recover 
from the effects of a dose of alcohol before another is absorbed. 
During the war the hours during which liquor could be obtained 
in licensed premises were reduced from seventeen or even nine¬ 
teen hours to five, and, almost equally important, the hours when 
liquor could be procured were timed to coincide with the mid¬ 
day and evening meals, so doing away not only with “soaking,” 
but also cutting off the disastrous early morning drinking, and 
thus sending the people to bed sober instead of drunken. This 
enactment was very important from the point of view of the 
trade. The long hours during which public-houses were for* 
merly open were a burden to all concerned, a constant strain on 
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the management, and the principal factor in the miserable health 
and premature death of barmaids. ( b ) The drink should be 
of low alcoholic strength (it was so reduced during the war). 
This reduction of alcoholic strength tends to lower the actual 
amount of alcohol taken, it decreases the rate of its absorption 
from the tissues, and by avoiding direct injury to the mucous 
membranes it lessens the risk of alcoholic pharyngitis and 
gastritis. The lower alcoholic strength would make the 
beverage more capable of assuaging thirst, and would be helpful 
to all but the relatively few individuals who really desire the effects 
of intoxication. Most men drink from custom, habit, carelessness, 
and conviviality; very few desire to experience the sensations of 
drunkenness, although some really do. 

Lord D’Abernon’s third suggestion is, in his opinion, of the 
greatest importance: “ The maintenance of a dae relation between 
the price of alcohol and that of prime necessities .” 

He points out that food, clothes, fuel, and housing now cost two 
or three times as much as they did before the war, because our 
money has lessened in value, not only in relation to many foreign 
exchanges, but also among ourselves. If, therefore, we must pay 
a shilling for a loaf of bread as against fourpence in pre-war days, 
and yet we could get a pint of beer for twopence and a bottle of 
spirits for five shillings, it would put overwhelming temptation 
into the way of the thoughtless, it would upset the balance of 
trade, and would inflict on us greater eventual harm than is 
inflicted by any other consequence of the war. More alcoholic 
liquor would be taken; drunkenness, disease, and inefficiency 
would in the long run be more disastrous than the loss of men 
and the loss of money. We can gradually replenish our popula¬ 
tion by stimulating the birth-rate and guarding against infantile 
mortality, we can work hard to win coal and increase our 
exports, but what remedy is there if a population renders itself 
inefficient by constantly increasing drunkenness, cirrhosis of the 
liver and kidneys, insanity, and feeble-mindedness ? 

One of the ways to avoid this catastrophe is to maintain a 
sufficient taxation on all forms of alcoholic beverages, with a 
sufficient relaxation for those which do not exceed 2*5 per oent. 
As Lord D’Abernon* tells us: “ The cost of production of 
alcohol is so small in relation to its taxable capacity that die 
lower limit for its retail price can be almost absolutely determined 
by the rate of taxation to which it is subjected. To utilize taxa* 

* Address in Peris on " The Programme of Temperance after the 
Peace.* 
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tion to maintain an adequate price level for alcohol, having 
regard to the world-wide devaluation of money, is to regulate 
consumption by a natural, elastic, and almost automatic process. 
On the other hand, to attempt to check consumption by direct 
statutory limitation of output is to employ methods which may 
appear arbitrary except in war-time. The former course is 
therefore capable of adapting itself to public requirements, and 
produces a minimum of friction, hardship, or discontent; and, 
further, it curbs the operations of the profiteer by securing for 
the commonwealth the very considerable profits derived from 
the alteration of the general level of prices through currency 
devaluation. . . . Adequate taxation means the adjustment of 
the position of the State to the facts of the day, and is thus 
equitable to all parties; limitation of output, except as an emer¬ 
gency measure to conserve food supplies, might be considered a 
somewhat arbitrary attempt to make public practice fit a pre¬ 
conceived theory.** 

Finally, Lord D’Abernon concludes by emphasizing the 
necessity for scientific research and by praying for the acceptance 
by the general public of what may be considered to be reasonable 
effort to secure national sobriety and efficiency. 

It is evident that the liquor trade does not altogether dissent 
from these views, for Mr. Sydney Nevile,* a member of the trade, 
wrote that he recognized sobriety as a vital element in the well¬ 
being of the liquor trade, and, indeed, a condition of its security. 
He welcomed many of the restrictions imposed during the war, 
and advocated a large reduction in the number of licensed houses. 

In a speech delivered at Carlisle, Mr. Butler, of Birmingham, 
said that the public want liquor of reasonable but not excessive 
strength. The progressive members of the liquor trade are 
quite alive to the fact that drunkenness is no asset to the trade, 
and that it is unthinkable that there should be a return to pre¬ 
war conditions as to length of hours. “The trade may agitate 
for longer hours, but they do not really desire them. I have not 
met a man who does.” He added that many licensed victuallers 
were strongly opposed to the heavy beers pressed on them by 
some brewers. It was the fact that the interests of the firms who 
brew heavy beers are not the same as those of the trade as a 
whole. 

The argument that the restrictions and regulations were not 
inimical to the interests of the trade seems to be supported by 
an article in The Economist , August 30. It is there stated that 

* Journal of Institute of Brewing, Maroh, 1919. 
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the average rate paid by brewery companies on ordinary 
capital had risen from 7*9 per cent, in 1914 to 10*4 per cent, in 
1919, and that in addition to improved dividends many firms 
had increased their reserves and strengthened their financial 
position. 

Post-war Need for Legislation to assist in Control of Alcoholism .— 
It would be pleasant to think that the foregoing and similar 
considerations would suffice to maintain the degree of sobriety to 
which the nation has attained, but it is too evident that the 
nation as a whole is not yet in a sufficiently advanced moral con¬ 
dition for it to be able to understand the necessity for, and the 
advantages of, temperance. 

Even the extreme imminence of national danger from shortage 
of high explosives and other munitions was insufficient to control 
intemperance in 1915.* The reports to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty on the effect of excessive drinking on output of work 
in shipbuilding, repairs, and munitions of war are painful evidence 
of want of self-control and feebleness of the sense of duty. Thus: 

“April 2, 1915.—Reports which have been received from the 
Clyde, Tyne, and Barrow districts recently are in agreement 
that at the present time the amount of work put in by the work¬ 
men is much less than might be expected. 

“ Put briefly, the position is that now, while the country is at 
war, the men are doing less work than would be regarded as an 
ordinary week’s work under normal peace conditions. The 
matter has been referred to from time to time in letters which 
the firms have written in regard to progress of work in hand for 
the Admiralty, as shown by the following extracts: 

“ Clyde. — 4 We regret to say a number of men are losing a con¬ 
siderable amount of time, mostly, we are afraid, due to their 
drinking habits, no doubt aggravated by the extra money they 
are earning by working overtime, and we respectfully beg to 
submit that if some step could be taken to restrict their oppor¬ 
tunities to indulge in intoxicating liquor enormous benefits would 
result in the progress of this and other naval work we have in 
hand.* 

44 North-East Coast. — 4 Regret to say considerable number of our 
workmen absent from duty to-day—drinking.* 

“Clyde. —‘Regret to explain construction of H.M.S.-de¬ 

layed through workmen absenting themselves from work through 
excessive drinking.’** 

* Carter : “ Control of the Drink Trade,” p. 295 tt seq. 
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Report of Captain Greatorex, R.N., Director of Naval Equip¬ 
ment, dated March 4, 1915, to Third Sea Lord: 

“ The condition of labour is deplorable, and the men are in a 
moat uncertain and undependable state. This is so serious that 
at any time the whole of the shipbuilding work on the Tyne 
may come to a standstill. 

“ Sunday working is of little value, as the money paid for 
Sunday work leads to abstention from all work for often two 
dayB; and a Sunday worker will frequently not return till 
Wednesday. 

“ The money earned is sufficient to satisfy the men's standard 
of living, and anything extra beyond ordinary wages encourages 
abstention, to enable loafing in public-houses, instead of doing 
their honest day’s work. 

** The opening of public-houses at early morning conduces to 
abstention from work till after breakfast, and then the work is 
unsatisfactory, due to the amount that has been imbibed. 

“ I was informed by one of the firm that the average non- 
attendance of workmen amounts to 1 ‘45 days in six days’ work— 
practically 25 per cent, of time is lost. 

“ Unless something drastic in the way of measures is taken, 

I fear that the state of deliveries of ships and vessels of all kinds 
will be most seriously affected, but in the present frame of mind 
of the men drastic measures might have the effect of producing 
a critical situation. On the other hand, further extra grants 
and bonuses only accentuate the present deplorable indifference 
of the workmen to their duty and to attendance to their daily 
work. 

“The only approach to a solution that was suggested as being 
likely to do good was to partially or totally close all public- 
houses, and that all offers of extra wages were most harmful, 
and only accentuated the difficulty. 

“ 1 make the foregoing remarks with a full sense of the fact 
that it is not my personal duty to inquire into these matters, 
but these facts were apparent in the course of my visit of 
inspection to the ships building in the Tyne district; and as 
the deliveries of ships are being so influenced by these facts, I 
consider it my duty to bring them to your notice.” 

During the past four years there has been no real change in the 
national conscience. The men who drank to excess in 1915, when 
their dereliction was costing the lives of their own sons and 
brothers, are already taking advantage of the removal of 
restrictions, and the monthly convictions for drunkenness show 
a steady increase. 
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It is impossible not to recognize that, unless adequate measures 
of reform and control are made permanent by the action of 
Parliament, all hope of consolidating the gains of the past four 
years and all hope of improved conditions of social and physical 
well-being must be abandoned. 

The powers of the Central Control Board of Liquor Traffic 
automatically come to an end with the expiry of one year after 
the end of the war, and before that time wise and adequate legis¬ 
lation, fair to the trade, acceptable to the people, and worthy of 
the Government, must be accomplished. To permit the loss of 
the substantial advance towards national well-being would be 
both a disaster and a crime. 

Under present circumstances anything which interferes with 
national health and efficiency renders the reconstruction of our 
commercial and financial prosperity less and less probable. 

Therefore one reads with much relief the brief announcement 
in The Times for August 25, 1919, to the effect that, as soon as 
Parliament meets, a Bill as to the future control of the liquor 
traffic will be introduced by Government. 

This is a measure which ought to appeal to every voter, and as 
soon as the provisions of the Bill are known and studied each 
individual should either sign a petition or write a letter to his or 
her Member of Parliament, asking that he will give the matter 
the closest attention and a conscientious vote. Our responsibility 
does not end so easily, for each voter should use personal influ¬ 
ence both in conversation and more formally by lecturing and by 
writing to inform the national mind and to rouse the national 
conscience. 

The newly enfranchised women voters should look on this 
great national crisis as an opportunity of serving their country 
and of vindicating the wisdom shown by Parliament in according 
the franchise to women. They should justify Sir Donald 
Maclean’s statement that, " if left to the women of England, the 
question would be settled at once.” 

Carter, in “ The Control of the Drink Trade,” sums up the 
position in the pregnant words : “ It is not an overstatement to 
affirm that the commercial future of the country and the pace of 
reconstruction will be determined in no small degree by the 
attitude of Parliament to the question of permanent liquor 
control.” 

In his opinion, legislation should be directed to the following 
objectives :* 

* "Control of the Liquor Trade,” p. 284 et seq. 
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1. The Hours of Sale. — The pre-war drinking day was 
excessively long, and the needless hours of sale encouraged 
intemperance. A wide consensus of opinion condemns the early 
morning and late evening sale of drink, and approves the limita¬ 
tion of hours of sale to accord with the customary mealtimes of 
the people. There is good ground also for the belief that the 
suspension of the sale of alcohol between the mealtimes is a 
substantial aid in the reduction of intemperance. 

2. Additional restraints on the sale of spirituous liquors, 
particularly as regards “ off” sales and the lowering of alcoholic 
strength by dilution. 

3. The inhibition of such incentives to alcoholic indulgence 
as treating, the “long pull,” and the retail sale of liquor on 
credit. 

4. The reduction on a large scale of the present excessive 
number of licensed premises. 

5. The recognition in law, by a substantial increase of penalties, 
that drunkenness, or the supply of drink to a drunken person, 
is “ a serious crime against the community.” 

6. Due provision for the remedial, as opposed to the punitive, 
treatment of inebriety. 

In addition to these legislative objectives we must insist on 
the reformation of the public-house, which should cease to be a 
drinking-shop, maintained for the purpose of making an income 
on the sale of intoxicants. It must be so reorganized and re¬ 
formed as to become a public restaurant, where alcoholic liquors 
are not sold for profit, and where the income of the owner, and 
the wages of the manager, depend on the good food and amenities 
offered to the public. These restaurants should be places to 
which respectable men and women could freely resort, the 
moral and physical atmosphere of which should be wholesome. 

These reforms should be co-ordinated with the other social 
reforms in housing, etc., already advocated, and due recognition 
should be given to the fact that much of our national intemper¬ 
ance is due to “misery drinking.” 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to conceive that the necessary 
regulation of the liquor traffic can be effected so long as the trade 
is worked by those who derive their profits from it. All action 
of Government, all effort of reformers, and even the goodwill of 
the consumer cannot be effectual so long as it is to the profit of 
owners to press the sale of alcohol. The statistics showing the 
magnitude of the liquor trade are almost beyond belief, but they 
have not been questioned, much less disproved. 
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In his Preface to “ Alcohol: Its Action on the Human Organ¬ 
ism,”* Lord D’Abernon writes: “ The total amount of money 
devoted to the purchase of alcohol by the inhabitants of these 
islands is nearly 50 per cent, greater than the traffic receipts of 
the whole railway system, including both goods and passengers ; 
it is more than double the expenditure on bread, and more than 
equal to the expenditure on meat; before the war it was 
approximately equal to the total revenue of the State, and was 
more than eight times the total amount required for interest on 
the National Debt." 

* "Alcohol: Its Action on the Human Organism." London: H.M. 
Stationery Offioe, 1918. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Wholb Truth about Alcohol. By George Elliot Flint. With 
u Introduction by Dr. Abraham Jaoobi. Pp. xii + 294. New York : 
The Macmillan Co. 1919. Price $1.50. 

The very title of this work marks it as one looking in scientific precision. 
It is, indeed, an extravagant and unreliable attack on so-called “ radical 
anti-alcoholists,” “ prohibitionists,” and “reformers and other extremists.” 
Dr. Jaoobi in his Introduction calls the book “ a protest against outrages 
of pessimistic prohibitionists.” The author in his Prefaoe indicates that he 
has tried not to be “ dogmatic, disagreeable, unjust, or intolerant,” but no 
logieal mind will be able to congratulate him on his success. The work is 
an ambitious one. It is full of inaccuracies, and is evidently written by 
one devoid of scientific training and lacking in any true conception of the 
law of evidenee. Throughout are evidences of prejudices and animosities. 
British medical practitioners will greatly resent the attaok made on the 
late Sir Victor Horsley. Still, the work merits the study of all serious 
students of the alcohol problem, for it is typioal of a class of influence 
which is antagonistic to the application of the scientific method. In the 
elucidation of alcoholism we venture to make the following quotations as 
evidence of the above opinion. “ First, beer is not a strong stimulant; 
seoond, it is not destructive; third, it is not habit-forming; and fourth, it 
is neither obviously nor universally conoeded to be injurious, but is, in the 
opinion of the most eminent men, wholesome, tonic, and strengthening. 
Then are no beer drmakards .” “ I have heard of beer, ale, and ‘ light ’ wine 
drunkards, but I have never seen any such, and I do not believe they 
exist.” “ The drink problem, with reasonable restrictions, would take 
oare of itself were it allowed to do so.” “ Alcohol has played a not in- 
considerable part in the religious rites and oeremonies of a bygone age, in 
treaties and political disoussions, in the proclamations of war and of peace, 
and it has had muoh to do in the socializing and amalgamation of all the 
raoes of the world.” “ If alcohol is a poison, it is suoh a slow one that it 
sometimes takes more than a hundred years to kill a man.” Suoh a book 
as this tends to oonfuse the ignorant, mislead the prejudiced, and hinders 
the work of educationists, scientists, and social reformers. 


Sir Victor Horslby : A Study of his Life and Work. By 
Stephen Paget, F.R.C.S. Pp. xi + 358. With portraits and illustrations. 
London : Constable and Co., Ltd. 1919. Price 21s. 

Sir Viotor Horsley was for long a Vioe-President of the Society for the 
Study of Inebriety, and this worthy reoord of a remarkable personality and 
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• Hfe devoted to science end the service of mankind should be read by all 
m e mbers and associates. Mr. Stephen Paget has brought sympathy, under* 
standing, and rare literary skill to the accomplishment of a. peculiarly diffi¬ 
cult and highly responsible work. As Lady Horsley has very properly 
pointed out in a brief Preface, it would have been hard to find two men of 
goodwill more widely separated in their mental attitude than the author of 
the memoir and the subject of it. “ They differed in religious conviotions, 
in politics, in social ideas, in their way of approaching men and matters.” 
Mr. Paget has very wisely not hesitated to play the part of critio as well 
as biographer. The life story of Sir Victor Horsley is finely portrayed, 
and his many friends will realize that it provides a very true picture of his 
character, methods, manner, and multitudinous activities in the realms 
of medical science, social service, and politics. The doctor will be specially 
interested in the records of studies relating to myxeedema, the prevention 
of rabies, localization of function of the brain, and activities dealing with 
medical reform and professional politios. Readers of this journal will be 
particularly attracted by the chapter on 11 The Fight against Alcohol.” 
From student days onwards Horsley upheld the cause of total abstinence. 
A record is provided of his endless activities to further the temperance 
movement, but, strange to say, there is no reference to his association with 
the Society for the Study of Inebriety. An interesting account is given of 
the evolution of “ Alcohol and the Human Body,” a work which has 
exercised world-wide influence in making men and women understand that 
aloohol is an enemy to efficiency. Considerable space is also given to 
a history of the discussions on the Blderton-Pearson studies on the 
" Influence of Parental Alcoholism on the Physique and Ability of the 
Offspring.” Mr. Paget sums up Horsley’s position in his later years thus : 
“ As democracy got more hold on him, he began to make more use of this 
argument against drink: that it was a wrong done to the people by the 
enemies of the people; a steady poison thrust on the poor by wealthy 
brewers and distillers, and sojd everywhere under the protection of the 
Government. In the earlier years, he had mostly been concerned with the 
evidences of science, and with the witness of his profession. In the later 
years, he was more concerned with the ethics of the whole business; his 
hatred of drink began to be touched with denunciation of those who made 
drink, sold it, or profited by it; and he was often speaking to audiences 
that preferred politics to scienoe.” Perhaps the most attractive pages 
of this fascinating Life are those which reveal something of Horsley’s 
skill in private practice and charm in his home life. The concluding 
section deals with war service in Franee, Bgypt, India, and Mesopotamia. 
The last picture is that of the simple, lonely grave at Amara. Surely the 
author of this revealing memoir of a great soul did well when he placed on 
the title-page these words, which so perfectly express the spirit of the 
leader who has passed on : “ My sword I give to him that shall suoceed me 
in my pilgrimage, and my eourage and skill to him that can get it.” 
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Autobiographical Rbminiscbnces op Sir Hbrmann Weber. 
With Annotation8 y and a List of his Medioal Writings, by his son, 
Frederick Parkes Weber. Pp. 121, with 21 plates. London : John 
Bale, Sons and Danielsson, Ltd. 1919. 

Sir Hermann Weber was for many years a Vice-President of the Society 
for the Study of Inebriety, and he contributed to the British Journal of 
Inobruty . A volume of 41 Reminiscences" has been prepared in compliance 
with oft-repeated requests, and forms a worthy token of affeotion and 
respect. It will be read with deep interest by those who were privileged to 
enjoy close association with Sir Hermann Weber. The work was 44 written 
privately for the family," and is not to be issued to the general public. The 
record was prepared between 1911 and 1914, and is a life history of rare 
attractiveness. Sir Hermann Weber died on November 11, 1918, when 
nearly ninety-five years of age, loved and respected by all. He carried out 
in his own life the principles he had expounded in his monograph on 44 The 
Prolongation of Life." He was a pioneer in the open-air management 
of tuberculosis, a wise advocate of temperance, and a loyal supporter 
of all righteous efforts for the furtherance of health and happiness. The 
collection of fine reproductions of portraits forms a special feature of this 
notable autobiography. _ 


MENTAL DISEASES: A Textbook of Psychiatry for Medical Students 
and Practitioners. By R. H. Cole, M.D., F.R.C-P. Physician for 
Mental Diseases to St. Mary’s Hospital. Second Edition. Pp. xii + 
351. With 54 illustrations and plates. London: University of 
London Press, Ltd., 18, Warwick Square, E.C. 4. 1919. 

War experiences and social experiments have stimulated research in the 
domain of Psyohiatric science. The new and revised edition of Dr. Cole’s 
able textbook, while appealing primarily to members of the medical 
profession, will be appreciated by all students desirous of obtaining a clear, 
comprehensive and up-to-date exposition of pathological psychology. The 
work is a particularly valuable introduction to modern views on the 
psychology and pathology of insanity. The descriptions of the various 
morbid mental states and individual psychoses, while condensed, are 
excellent as bases for clinical study. A special chapter is devoted to a 
discussion on alcohol and insanity, and reference is also made to morphinism 
and other drug insanities. We venture on the following quotations: 
44 Alcohol, indeed, heads the list as a causative agent in the production of 
the so-called toxio insanities. . . • Every normal individual has a specific 
resisting power to the pathological influence of alcohol, but it varies some¬ 
what in different persons. Some are quite intolerant even to small doses. 
This intolerance occurs in neuropathic families, and especially amongst the 
epileptic and insane. Susceptibility to its harmful influence may also be 
acquired from injury to the head or sunstroke, and from the after-effects of 
some zymotic and other diseases. Alcoholism is frequently seen as a 
symptom rather than a cause of mental disease. • . . Alcoholism is 
decidedly a family disease, and the tendency to drink is handed down from 
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parent to offspring in many cases. Example plays an important part, and 
children are often taught to drink from early years. There is frequently a 
history of mental instability or neurosis present. The offspring in early 
life are liable to convulsions and nightmares, and are often degenerate. . . . 
It is incumbent on every medical man to be wary in ordering stimulants 
for slight ailments, for fear of starting the alcoholic habit. This applies 
particularly to women with menstrual troubles, and especially at the time 
of the menopause." Good descriptions are given of the various forms of 
alcoholism as affecting mental states. The sections on morphinism, 
oocainism, and other intoxications deserve special study now, when drug 
addiction is apparently becoming widely prevalent. The volume is 
excellently got up and provided with instructive plates and figures, and the 
Appendix reproduces the lunacy forms in use for England and Wales. 


The Problem of Nervous Breakdown. By Edwin Lancelot Ash, 
M.D. Pp. xii + 299. London : Mills and Boon, Ltd., 49, Rupert St., 
W. 1. 1919. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

This is a book for the needs of the times. It will be studied with profit, 
not only by medical advisers, but by educationists, social welfare workers, 
nurses, and others engaged in service for human betterment. The author 
seeks to review the problem of nervous breakdown as it concerns the 
individual and affects the State. He discusses the causation of the more 
common forms and endeavours to indicate in what directions it is possible 
to redress the. balance in favour of nervous efficiency. The work is divided 
into four parts, dealing with the origins and varieties of nervous breakdown, 
nerve hygiene, and the breakdowns of war. Consideration is given to the 
neurasthenic state, morbid fears and doubts, hysteria, multiple personality, 
and other derangements. There are chapters of much practical value 
providing expositions of the rest-cure, diet in convalescence, sleep and 
sleeplessness, rest and recreation. Special reference should be made to the 
serviceable section treating of the management of childhood and youth. 
With regard to alcohol Dr. Ash expresses the following opinion : “ Alcohol 
taken habitually adds to the prevalence of neurasthenic troubles in two 
ways : by sapping the energy and poisoning the brains of many who 
generally realize that they are taking more than is good for them; 
consequently, by emphasizing nervous tendencies in constitutionally pre¬ 
disposed persons. Aloohol attacks nerve tissues with special virulence in 
some people, producing three common types of disorder due to its 
deleterious action on nerve-cells and fibres—namely, true neurasthenia 
(exhaustion), neuritis, and insanity." 


THE PRACTITIONER'S MANUAL OF VENEREAL DISEASES, WITH 

Modern Methods of Diagnosis and Treatment. By A. C. 
Magian, M.D., Hon. Surgeon, Manchester French Hospital. Pp. vi + 
214. With 61 figs. London : William Heinemann (Medical Books), 
Ltd., 20, Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 1919. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

This concise, detailed, up-to-date exposition of our present knowledge 
regarding methods for the diagnosis and treatment of venereal diseases 
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baa been prepared to meet the needs of the busy general medical 
practitioner. It has been well planned and admirably carried out. All 
essential information is provided in lucidly expressed dogmatic form. The 
work should do much to further rational measures for the prevention and 
arrest of syphilis and gonorrhoea. In the management of cases of the 
latter it is definitely stated: “ No alcoholic drinks of any kind are per* 
missible.” And as regards the treatment of the former the following 
appears: “ Aloohol always seems to have a bad effeet upon the constitution 
of a syphilitic unless the quantity taken is very small in amount.” We 
specially commend to the notice of doctors the excellent " Warnings to 
Patients ” which appears at the end of this helpful volume. 


Thboribs of Social Progress: A Critical Study of thb 
Attempts to formulatb the Conditions of Human 
ADVANCB. By Arthur James Todd, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology, 
University of Minnesota. Pp. xii + 579. New York : The Macmillan 
Company, 64*66, Fifth Avenue. 1918. 

This bulky volume consists of a collection of studies, which form a 
particularly able and serviceable digest and survey, critioal analysis and 
evaluation of the best American and European contributions to the 
literature of social progress. In these days of readjustment and recon¬ 
struction there is - justification for such a work. As the author truly 
olaims, the study of the underlying facts of human progress is no mere 
aeademic performance, but an issue forced upon all thinking men by dint 
of a work in arms. The author’s propositions are concisely expressed : 
"(1) Social progress is theoretically possible. (2) But it is not necessary 
or inevitable or inherent in the nature of things. (3) Social progress 
is a term used with reckless imprecision; many phenomena are called 
progress, or are confused with it, which have little kinship with it in 
either faot or theory. (4) It should be possible to work out a series 
of objective tests for social progress; and if we are ever to have a Soienoe 
of Society suoh objective tests must be part of its ultimate purpose. 

(5) Social progress is a complex, more or less organic, and cannot be 
interpreted in terms of any one set of factors or conditioning phenomena. 

(6) If humanity is to hold the threads of its own destiny, and rise from 
ages of blind drift to a plane of mastery, it will be through discovering and 
utilizing new types of education.” The material is grouped into four 
parts : Human Nature and Social Progress, The Concept and Criteria of 
Progress, The Prophets of Progress, and Implications and Conclusions. 
It would take a long review to do justice to this monumental work, but 
this necessarily brief notioe will, it is hoped, be sufficient to indicate that 
Professor Todd’s work is one which students of social endeavour cannot 
afford to neglect. The bibliography and references for supplementary 
readings alone would make the volume a reference book which all concerned 
for the furtherance of social service would do well to possess. 
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THB GREAT UNMARRIED. By Walter M. Galliohan. Second edition. 
Pp. 224. London : T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., 30, New Bridge Street, 
E.C. 4. 1919. Price 6a. net. 

How to Love : The Art of Courtship and Marriage. By the 
same Author. Pp. 116. London: Health Promotion, Ltd., 19-21, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 1919. Price 2a. 6d. net. 

Mr. Walter M. Gallichan haa written a number of valuable worka 
dealing with sex education, and reference should be made to the above- 
mentioned new volumes as likely to be of special service to workers for 
human welfare. In the first the essentials of the hygiene of sexual life are 
set forth in a form which can be understood by the average man and 
woman. The problem is clearly defined, and governing facta and directing 
principles are presented with precision and a delicacy which never offends. 
The work is certainly one which all contemplating marriage or having to 
advise thereon, or who are striving for the establishment of personal and 
public hygiene in regard to all matters relating to sex, should study 
without prejudice. We venture on one quotation, in which the author 
refers to the influence of alcohol in our social life : 44 After a day’s labour 
many are too tired to live. The worker is a mere skinful of aching bones 
and weary muscles. His brain is almost comatose. He flies to alcohol 
for relief, for a temporary exhilaration, or for an anodyne. Intemperance 
in work produces intemperance in drink. The public-house is an admirable 
institution of the industrial State, and not without reason is the reduction 
in licences opposed by many of the possessing classes. The bar provides a 
nepenthe that keeps the proletariat from worrying unduly about their 
status. Drink instils transitory euphoria and bliss.” The second book is 
based on Balzac’s claim that “ nearly all men marry in the most profound 
ignorance of woman and love.” It is, indeed, a work of wise counsel for 
those who are about to enter upon the privileges and responsibilities of 
married life. Simply, but with scientific directness and accuracy, the 
essential elements in the psychology and physiology of sexual life are ex¬ 
plained in a way which will prove of real service to young adults. In the 
study of the etiology and manifestations of inebriety attention must be 
devoted to sex factors, and Mr. Gallichan’s books provide in non-technioal 
language reliable guidance concerning matters which should be clearly 
understood by all workers for the maintenance of temperance and the 
increase of social influences making for human betterment. 


Human Life and How it May be Prolonged to 120 Years. 
By Brevet-Lieut.-Colonel F. F. MacCabe, M.B. Pp. 297. London : 
Grant Riohards, Ltd., 8, St. Martin’s Street, W.C. 2. 1919. Price 
6s. net. 

In spite of its sensational title, this little book is in the main really very 
sensible and serviceable. It appears to have grown out of the author’s 
44 talks” to soldiers. The Introduction reassures the timorous reader, for 
it informs him that 44 all natural appetites may and should be indulged in in 
a natural and moderate way, and the rules of health, if obeyed, only 
VOL. XVII 13 
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make you enjoy your food end drink all the more.” In the eon eluding 
page the author formulates his “ Fourteen Points of Health ” thus: 
“ (1) Breathe through your nose. (2) Sleep with your windows open. 
(3) Clean your teeth twice daily. (4) Neither eat nor drink too much. 
(5) Take a bath daily. (6) Take some exercise daily. (7) Empty contents 
of bowels twice daily. (8) Don’t bring work home with you. (9) Laugh 
and seek occasions of laughter. (10) Be moderate in all things. (11) Have 
an interest in life, and don’t idle. (12) Don’t smoke on an empty 
stomach, and don’t smoke in wbat is for you excess. (13) Insist upon 
cleanliness in all that touches you, and as far as possible in all that 
surrounds you. (14) Dress suitably to the time of year, and keep out of 
doors as much as possible.’’ All this is excellent. In the body of the 
work the reasons for and the means whereby this hygienic standard can he 
reached are set forth in a lucid, attractive, and convincing form. The 
book should provide much suggestive material for those who are oalled 
upon to give popular lectures on health questions to soldiers, workmen, 
and the like. 


SELF-HBALTH as A Habit. By Eustace Miles, M.A. Pp. 341. 

London: J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. 1919. Prioe 5s. net. 

Dr. Smiles provided the youth of a bygone generation with admonitions 
regarding self-help, and to-day Mr. Miles seeks to establish in thoughtful 
men and women habits of self-health. He contends that his book is based 
on the following facts : “ (1) All naturally desire all-round health and fit¬ 
ness. (2) All have within themselves the means to improve their all-round 
health and fitness. (3) Few know these means, or, rather, few are 
convinced of the importance of these means. (4) Therefore, few approaoh 
their proper standard or rise to their proper place of all-round health and 
fitness. Most people are living or existing far below their right norm, 
physically, intellectually, economically, and spiritually.” Among the 
helps to self-health the following are enumerated : “ (1) More thorough 
appreciation and mastication and insalivation of foods. (2) Deeper and 
fuller breathing. (3) Better position of the body. (4) Attitude of welcome 
towards all circumstances.” There are many praotioal suggestions deserv¬ 
ing of serious consideration, but, if we mistake not, there are many 
physiologists who would oriticize many of the contentions on which 
Mr. Miles founds his doctrines of self-health. 


An Introduction to the Principles and Practice of Home¬ 
opathy. By Charles E. Wheeler, M.D., B.S., B.Sc. Pp. vii + 308. 
London: The British Homcsopathic Association (Incorporated), 43, 
Russell Square, W. C. 1919. Price 12s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 

This is a work whioh requires to be studied with an open mind but in a 
eritioal spirit. The author olaims that his work has been prepared with 
a view to explain the principle underlying so-ealled homoeopathy, and to 
suggest means for testing its validity by praotioal experiment. The work 
is planned “ to enable aetual experiments to be made,” and it is contended 
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"that there is no desire to sway judgment upon any but experimental 
grounds.” The importance of olinioal investigations is insisted on, for, 
" unless the practice of homoeopathy convinces the inquirer, laboratory 
and non-clinical experimentation can as yet hardly hope to do so.” The 
author clearly indicates his standpoint in these words : "The fundamental 
generalization, the bedrock of homoeopathy, is that the most successful 
drug for any given 9 ocasion will be the drug whose own symptomatology 
presents the dearest and closest resemblance to the symptom-complex of 
the ease in question. Briefly, ‘ Likes should be treated with likes/ ” Por 
those who desire an exposition of the case for homoeopathy by a convinced 
homoeopathic physician, Dr. Wheeler’s work oan be recommended. The 
first fifty-five pages deal with " Principles," and the remainder of the 
volume is devoted to Materia Medics and the consideration of the 
pharmaoology and therapeutics of thirty-one drugs. 


Forbsts, Woods, and Trbbs in Rblation tq Hygibnb. By 
Augustine Henry, M.A., F.L.S., M.R.I.A., Professor of Forestry, 
Royal College of Science, Dublin. Pp. xii+314. With 49 plates and 
maps. London: Constable and Co., 10, Orange Street, Leicester 
Square, W.C. 1919. Price 18s. net. 

This handsome and instructive monograph is based on three Chadwick 
Publio Lectures, delivered at the Royal Society of Arts in May, 1917. It 
gathers together into one conveniently arranged volume essential faots and 
directing opinions regarding the influence of forests and trees on olimate, 
flow of water, erosion of soil, shelter from wind, purity of air and the like, 
and indicates the bearing on the health and comfort of man. There is 
much information regarding the value of forest districts as sites for 
sanatoria, and a suggestive outline of the history of the development of 
parks, open spaces and trees in towns. The question of the afforestation 
of the Blaok Country and similar districts is also discussed. Considerable 
spaoe is devoted to the consideration of trees in relation to water catch¬ 
ment areas and excellent maps are provided. The work is one which will 
be appreciated by workers for national betterment through the encourage* 
ment of natural means. 


The Future Citizbn and His Mother. Being a Series of Chadwick 
Leetures on Maternity and Child Welfare. By Charles Porter, M.D., 
B.SC., M.R.C.P.B., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at*Law, Medical 
Officer of Health, Metropolitan Borough of St. Marylebone. With a 
Foreword by Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Pp. xvi+144. London: Constable and Co., Ltd. 1918. Prioe 
3s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Porter’s Chadwick Lectures provide just the information and 
guidance required to direot thought and action in regard to maternity and 
child welfare work, on rational and effective lines. It is a manual whioh 
all engaged in social service will find interesting and helpful. All aspeots 
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of modern enterprise for tbe protection of motherhood, infancy, and early 
childhood are considered. An Appendix contains reproductions of leaflets 
used in connection with the Public Health Service of St. Marylebone. 
There are several instructive charts and tables. 


Vital STATISTICS Explained : Some Practical Suggestions. By Joseph 
Burn, F.I.A., F.S.I. With a Preface by Sir William^Collins, K.C.V.O., 
M.D., Chairman of the Chadwick Trust. Pp. x + 140. London : Con¬ 
stable and Co., Ltd., 10, Orange Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 1914. 

Mr. Burn has succeeded in presenting facts and figures in a form which 
will appeal to ordinary men and women. His able Chadwick Lectures 
deserve the thoughtful study of all workers engaged in social service. He 
explains how the census returns are tabulated, furnishes a suggestive 
comparison of the populations of Great Britain, France, and Germany, 
indicates how the annual reports of the Registrar-General are to be studied, 
and then deals with the question of the death-rate, showing how it should 
be standardized and then analyzed. There are numerous instructive charts. 


CHANCE Acquaintance. By Robert Holmes. Pp. x + 313. Edinburgh 
and London : William Blackwood and Sons. 1919. Price 6s. net. 

Mr. Robert Holmes is not only an experienced and much respected 
police-court missionary, but an expert in all matters relating to the 
recognition, management, and care of human derelicts. He has written 
several intensely interesting and instructive books dealing in picturesque 
and dramatic form with the adventures of many criminals, anti-social 
beings, and creatures of the underworld. His latest volume is one of 
exceptional power. It deals mainly with the problems of morbid 
adolescence, and should certainly be read by all who are engaged in any 
form of work or enterprise seeking the welfare of boys. The first story 
provides a wonderful character sketoh, and each of the seven that follow 
are veritable moving pictures of the sins and sorrows, eccentricities, and 
misconduct of subjects mismanaged in childhood and youth. The book is 
one which should be read by all striving for human betterment. 


The Prison Cell in its Lights and Shadows. By the Rev. John 
Pitkin, F.R.G.S. Pp. viii + 234. London and Edinburgh: Sampson 
Low, Marston and Co., Ltd. 1919. Price 6s. net. 

The author of this interesting study of criminals and prison life, now 
Rector of Teigh in Rutland, was for many years Assistant Chaplain of 
Wandsworth Prison, and also served as Chaplain in His Majesty’s Prisons 
at Exeter and Winchester. There is here presented records of experiences 
and impressions and information gathered from all sorts and conditions of 
men undergoing punishment and correction in gaol. The book is of 
exceptional interest to the social workers and all engaged in service seek¬ 
ing the reformation of delinquents. A special section is devoted to the 
consideration of criminal cases where drunkenness seems to have been the 
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influential factor. The work provides an exceptionally interesting revela¬ 
tion of and commentary on much pertaining to our existing penal system, 
and indicates ways and means whereby desirable reforms might be 
secured. 


THE ARMY AND Religion : An Enquiry and its Bearing upon the 
Religious Life of the Nation. With Preface by the Bishop of Winchester, 
Pp. xxi + 455. London : Macmillan and Co., St. Martin’s Street, W.C 
Price 6s. net. 

This valuable report is the combined work of a representative 
committee of Churchmen called together by the Y.M.C.A., and is 
based upon evidence secured from hundreds of chaplains, ofiicers, and 
privates. Its attractive literary form and spiritual power are products of 
the prophetic genius of the Rev. Professor D. S. Cairns, D.D., O.B.E., 
of Aberdeen. The volume provides the most complete survey yet made of 
the religion and morals of the British “ man in the street." The effect of 
army life and of war upon the faith and moral standards of the young 
manhood of the nation is closely studied. The book gives a frank analysis 
of facts and causes, and ruthlessly exposes the failures due to the Churches, 
especially their faulty system of education and their divided witness. The 
general conclusion is that the men have some sterling Christian qualities 
not derived from any intelligent faith, but strangely associated with many 
sins of the flesh, in which drink and vice play the largest part. The 
constructive proposals are sane and bold, and constitute a direct challenge 
to any Church that desires not only to recover ground evidently lost in 
recent years, but that cherishes a vision of the establishment of the Divine 
order of the Kingdom in human society. 


The Case Against Spiritualism. By Jane T. Stoddart. Pp. 172. 

London: Hodder and Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 4. 1919. 

Price 5s. net. 

Miss Stoddart has written a book which provides much material for 
thought: and it will give rise to considerable criticism. It is a definite 
pronouncement against what is conceived to be the dangers, follies, errors, 
and anti-Christian tendencies of modern spiritualism. The work is clearly 
partisan, and is based mainly on the opinions of writers who are antago¬ 
nistic to the methods and teaching of spiritists. The author does not 
appear to have undertaken any personal first-hand investigations into her 
subject. Miss Stoddart makes frequent reference to the writings of Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Sir William F. Barrett, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, and 
evidently realizes that the opinions of such able and respected scientists 
have had far-reaching influence in making thoughtful men and women 
hesitant about unqualified condemnation of spiritualism. This book 
contends that spiritualism is becoming a dangerous rival to Christianity, 
and the facts and views here ably set forth certainly merit thorough and 
unprejudiced consideration. _ 
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CIRCUITS. By Philip Camborne. Pp. 325. London: Methuen and Co., 
Ltd., 36, Essex Street, W.C. 2. 1919. Price 6s. net. 

Among the best of this season’s novels Mr. Camborne’s fine work will 
find special favour with many readers of this journal. It is a wonderful 
picture of the circuit life and itinerant system of Wesleyan Methodism. 
The scenes are set in the peaceful borderlands of Dorset and Devon, and 
in the thriving industrial towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire. The 
delineations of the men and women of the North and their methods of 
thought and manners of life are wonderfully true. The chief characters are 
skilfully drawn, and with a real sympathy and understanding. Through 
all runs the golden chain of true love. The minister and his wife and their 
family are drawn with rare grace, and there are sketches of various 
distinctive types, all evidently modelled from life. The descriptions of 
circuit work are picturesque and often amusing, but always accurate. 
A note of reality rings through all. There is much material for thought 
and discussion, but nothing that can offend. Delightful touches of humour 
are to be noted in almost every chapter. A quiet, satisfying nobleness 
pervades the book, born of simple faith, loyalty to duty, and a love that 
endureth all things. The novel is one which should be read by all in¬ 
terested in true religion and social service. 


41 Christianity and Social Renewal,” by Will Reason, M.A., with a 
Foreword by Bishop Gore (London: Student Christian Movement, 
32, Russell Square, W.C. 1. 1919. Price Is. 6d. net), is a brochure 

published for the Interdenominational Conference of Social Servioe 
Unions, and intended to serve as a handbook for study oirdes and a guide 
for individual students. It deals with the Christian approach to social 
reconstruction, social structure as represented in the individual, the 
family, and the State, a living wage, unemployment, homes and housing, 
conditions of work as regards rest and recreation, marriage, education, and 
the personal factor particularly as regards rights and duties. There are 
suggestive bibliographies. 

44 Way of Healing: A Little Book for those who know Suffering,” by 
Estelle Blyth (Cambridge: W. Heffer and Sons, Ltd., 4, Petty Cury. 
1919. Price 2s. 6d. net) is a pocket-book of comfort, consolation, and 
spiritual strength. It has been prepared by one who has respect for and 
an understanding of the aims and service of medicine. It is a granary of 
noble thoughts selected from many sources with sympathetic and wise 
discrimination. This is just the little manual for a doctor’s pooket, and it 
will come as a messenger of-hope to all who suffer as well as to all who are 
ministers to the suffering. 


41 The Annual Charities Register and Digest ” (published by Longmans, 
Green and Co., for the Charity Organization Society. Price 5s. net) is 
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now in its twenty-eighth edition. The volume for 1919 appears in a some¬ 
what restricted form when oompared with pre-war issues, but it oontains 
the essential features of its long-valued, classified register of charities in or 
available for the Metropolis. There is a list of associations, reformatories, 
retreats, and homes dealing with inebriates. It may be hoped that in the 
next issue the special signed artioles, which formed a conspicuous and 
serviceable feature in pre-war editions of the Register, may reappear. 
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MEMORANDA. 

THE AUTUMN Conference of the Society for the Study of Inebriety 
was held in the Rooms of the Medical Society of London on Tuesday, 
October 14, 1919, under the presidency of Sir Alfred Pearce Gould, 
K.C.V.O. At the kind invitation of the chairman and committee of the 
National Temperance League, members and associates attending the 
Conference were invited to a breakfast at the Polytechnic, 309, Regent 
Street, W. 1. Mr. Robert Whyte, Jun., chairman of the League, presided, 
and welcomed the visitors. Mr. Theodore Neild, M.A.. J.P., chairman of 
the Science and Education Committee of the League, presented an address, 
and the Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas P. Whittaker, P.C., M.P., addressed the 
gathering. On behalf of the Society and all present Sir Alfred Pearce 
Gould offered warm thanks. The Morning Session was inaugurated by 
an introductory address delivered by the President. The Rt. Hon. Lord 
D’Abernon, G.C.M.G., then opened a discussion on “The Scientific Basis 
of Drink Control,” and a number of representative speakers took part. 
At the Afternoon Session the Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas Whittaker, P.C., M.P., 
originated a discussion on “ Alcohol in Relation to Recreation and Refresh¬ 
ment and the Public House.” After tea, which was served in the Library 
of the Medical Society of London, the Eighth Norman Kerr Memorial 
Lecture was delivered by Mrs. Mary Scharlieb, C.B.E., M.D., M.S.,in the 
Robert Barnes Hall of the House of the Royal Society of Medicine, 
1, Wimpole Street, W. 1, kindly lent for the occasion. The subject was 
“ The Relation of Alcohol and Alcoholism to Maternity and Child 
Welfare.” Sir Alfred Pearce Gould presided, and after the lecture a 
vote of thanks was proposed by the Rev. William Hodson Smith, seconded 
by Mr. E. B. Turner, and carried unanimously. The Autumn Conference 
was by general consent an unqualified success, and will undoubtedly have 
furthered the scientific study of the alcohol problem. The chief proceedings 
of the day are recorded in the present issue of this journal. Considerable 
expense has necessarily been incurred, chiefly through printing and postages. 
Invitations and particulars regarding the aims and work of the Society were 
sent to all medical practitioners in the London district, and to the heads of 
all approved maternity and child welfare centres, as well as to all members and 
associates of the Society. In order, also, to be able to print the addresses 
delivered at the Conference, and to include the Norman Kerr Memorial 
Lecture in the present number of the journal, it has been found necessary 
to arrange for a considerable increase in the normal number of pages. All 
this has entailed heavy demands upon the financial resources of the Society. 
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The Council ere strongly of opinion that this exception*! outlay should be 
met at once, and to this end the President has made an appeal to the Past- 
Presidents, Vice-Presidents, members of Council, and some friends of the 
Society. Dr. Mary Scharlieb, the Norman Kerr Leoturer, has most 
generously promised a donation of ten guineas if nine others will give a like 
amount. The Council do not wish to issue any formal appeal, but they 
desire to remind all members and associates that with an annual subscrip¬ 
tion which remains 'at the merely nominal sum of five shillings, it is 
impossible to meet the very heavy increase in the oost of printing and 
publishing the official quarterly journal, arranging for the quarterly meeting 
of the Society, and generally maintaining the work of the Society. The 
President and Council through this announcement seek to secure the 
assistance of every member and associate in meeting the extra expense 
entailed by the Autumn Conference and the enlargement of the present 
number of the journal. Donations should be sent at once, marked 44 Autumn 
Conference Expenses Fund,” to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Arthur Evans, 
O.B.E., M.S., F.R.C.S., 28, Devonshire Place, W. 1. 


War conditions and consequences have foroed the Alcohol Problem into 
the forefront of national questions, demanding scientific study and the 
application of methods of regulation and control in accordance with 
scientific principles. The work of the Central Control Board (Liquor 
Traffio), under the Chairmanship of Lord D’Abcrnon, has gone far to arouse 
all thoughtful minds to the urgent necessity of some reasonable solution of 
the Drink Problem (see “ The Drink Problem of To-Day,” published by 
Methuen and Co,, Ltd. 1916). The history of the initiative, develop¬ 
ment, and work of the Central Control Board has been ably set forth by 
the Rev. Henry Carter, a member of the Board (see M The Control of the 
Drink Trade in Britain : A Contribution to National Efficiency during the 
Great War,” by Henry Carter, with a Preface by Lord D’Abernon. 
Second edition, published by Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. 1919). 
The work of the Board has been based as far as possible on a scientific 
foundation. An Advisory Committee was appointed in November, 1916, 
44 to consider the conditions affecting the physiological action of alcohol 
and more particularly the effeots on health and'individual efficiency produced 
by the consumption of beverages of various alcoholic strengths, with 
special reference to the recent Orders of the Central Control Board, and 
further to plan out and direct such investigations as may appear desirable 
with a view to obtaining more exact data on this and cognate questions.” 
The Report of this scientific body has been issued under the title of 
$t Alcohol: Its Action on the Human Organism,” and has been followed 
by various reports giving the results of special researches. (These 
publications can be obtained from H. M. Stationery Office, Imperial House, 
Kingsway, W.C. 2). Lord D’Abernon has from time to time in this 
Journal and in other medical and scientific publications given par¬ 
ticulars of the scientific work of his Board. The most elaborate and 
instructive experiment of all has been carried out in the Carlisle 
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tnd Distriot Directly Controlled Area, and it known ae 44 the Carlisle 
Experiment.” In June, 1916, the Board decided to purchase all the 
lioensed premises in the city of Carlisle (with the exception of two 
large hotels), and in so much of the surrounding district as the Board 
might think necessary to plaoe under direct control all lioensed houses. 
Four of the Carlisle breweries were also taken over. Under the able 
direction of Sir Edgar Sanders the experiment has been most successfully 
elaborated, and full details will be found in the three reports of the General 
Manager, which cover the period up to the end of December, 1918. 
(Copies of these Reports may be obtained from H.M. Stationery Office.) 
A detailed account of the chief features of the Carlisle Experiment, with 
excellent illustrations of a number of the reformed public-houses, will be 
found in an informing brochure written by Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell 
(see 44 State Purchase of the Liquor Trade,” by Joseph Rowntree and 
Arthur Sherwell, published by Messrs. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.). 
In the light of the recent pronouncement of the Prime Minister and in 
view of the new Bill to be introduced by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, with its 
proposals for the setting up of Commissions in various centres, it is essential 
that every serious student of the Drink Problem should give a full, un¬ 
prejudiced, and understanding consideration to the Carlisle Experiment. 
We have recently visited a number of the centres in Carlisle, Longtown, 
Annan, and other districts now under the Central Control Board. From 
what we have actually seen and heard we are of opinion that the Carlisle 
Experiment is one which not only deserves detailed investigation, but may 
in great measure serve as a model on which may be fashioned plans 
for the further development of Reconstructive Measures for the Regu¬ 
lation and Control of the Liquor Traffic in this country. It is quite 
evident that the investigator must enter upon his inquiry without 
bias, in a scientific spirit, realizing the nature of the Drink Traffio as 
conducted in this land at the present time, understanding the demand 
of the public for intoxicants and such community centres as are afforded 
by the public-house, and remembering also the existing conditions 
under which the trade is carried on in this land and the considerable 
national revenue provided through the sale of intoxicating liquors. 
The Carlisle Experiment has been elaborated under great difficulties, and 
a remarkable measure of success has been attained. Sir George Newman, 
Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health, in his Memorandum 41 An 
Outline of the Practice of Preventive Medicine” (published by H.M. 
Stationery Office), summarizes the chief measures of control earned out 
by the Liquor Control Board : 44 The principal measures taken by the 
Board on physiological lines were : (a) the severe curtailment of the hours of 
sale of alcohol; (4) the provision of facilities for non-alcoholic refreshment 
in industrial oanteens ; (c) the prohibition of the sale of spirits of exoessive 
strength; (</) the prohibition of incentives to excessive consumption (such 
as 4 treating,’ credit sales, and canvassing for liquor orders). The social 
and physical results of this policy were remarkable and establish the fact 
that national alcoholism can be checked by suitable preventive measures.” 
Suoh a statement applies with particular force to Carlisle and distriot. 
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The removal or restriction of private and vested interest is an essential 
initial step. As long as the publio demand the sale and supply of exoisable 
liquors there will, from the very nature and action of these drinks, be a 
need for regulation and control. Public-houses will continue in some form 
or other so long as men and women continue to delight in the benefits and 
pleasures of community life. The Carlisle Experiment has shown that 
under a wise system of regulation and oontrol in the manufacture, distribu¬ 
tion, and sale of intoxicants, drunkenness and gross forms of alcoholism 
can be very greatly diminished. The Carlisle Experiment has also gone 
far to provide an object-lesson as to ways and means whereby the existing 
public-house may be effectively reformed. With a withdrawal of many 
restrictions and an approximation to a return to pre-war conditions in the 
manufacture, distribution, and consumption of alcoholic drinks, it is to be 
feared that the success of the Carlisle Experiment may be jeopardized. 
The Central Control Board has accomplished a national service of the 
highest character, and we believe that the country has no desire to return 
to the pre-war standards of drunkenness and alcohol’induoed morbidity 
and mortality. In some form or other the best work of the Central 
Control Board should be continued, and such an experiment as that so 
successfully carried out in Carlisle and district must not only be con¬ 
served, but made possible in other centres. 


Sir George Newman in his last Annual Report as Chief Medical Officer 
of the Board of Education has a section on 44 Instruction in Temperance 99 
which contains the following statement: 44 In 1908 the Board issued a 
syllabus of 4 Lessons on Temperance 9 with the object of assisting teachers 
in their presentation of the subject to ohildren. Wide use has been made 
of the syllabus, as may be judged from the fact that over 42,000 copies have 
been circulated. Since its publication the Liquor Control Board have 
issued their simple and authoritative handbook entitled 4 Alcohol: Its 
Action on the Human Organism. 9 The oontents of this handbook should 
be familiar to everyone wishing to be in possession of the modern knowledge 
of the notion of alcohol; it is indispensable for teaohers and for students in 
Training Colleges. The Board hope in due course to issue a revised 
edition of their 1 Lessons on Temperance 9 with any modifications which 
further experience and new facts recently brought to light may suggest. 99 


The Rev. Canon J. Howard B. Masterman, M. A., Rector of St. Mary- 
1 e-Bow, London, and ohairman of the Executive of the United Kingdom 
Alliance, has issued through Messrs. Morgan and Soott, Ltd., 12, Pater¬ 
noster Buildings, E.C. 4, a brochure on 44 Prohibition from the Christian 
Standpoint." It is a temperate, logical, and suggestive presentation of 
the case for Prohibition, specially addressed to Anglican Churchmen and 
other Christians, and dealing mainly with the religious aspect of this many- 
sided problem. It certainly deserves the unbiased consideration of all 
studedts of the aloohol question. 
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“ Drug Habits,” by’W. E. Dixon, M.D., F.R.S., is No. 9 of the “ True 
Temperance Monographs” issued by the True Temperance Association, 
Donington House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 2. (price 3d.). It is a highly sugges¬ 
tive study of drug addiction and contains a reproduction of Mr. Alfred 
Priest’s powerful picture, u Cocaine.” 


In view of the introduction of new legislation for the regulation and con¬ 
trol of the drink traffic, representatives of the licensed trade of England 
and Wales have published the “ Provisional Draft of a Licensing Bill ” on 
whioh the various sections are in agreement. Copies may be obtained from 
Messrs. Butferworth and Co., Bell Yard, Temple Bar, W.C. 2. (Price 
Is. 6d. net, postage 2|d.) _ 


41 The Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book,” edited by G. E. Mitton (London : 
A. and C. Black, Ltd., 4-6, Soho Square, W. 1. Price 3s. 6d. net), 
is an indispensable directory for writers, artists, photographers, and all 
others interested in periodical literature and publishing generally. The 
work is now in its thirteenth year of issue, and the volume for 1920 is 
wonderfully complete and up to date. It is available at a price which 
brings it within the reach of all. Every lover of books and papers should 
possess a copy. _ . 

The firm of Boots, the head offices of which are at Nottingham, have won 
world-wide distinction for the excellence of their medicinal, ohemical, and 
other produots. They have also rendered a notable servioe through the 
establishment of branches all over the country of the Booklovers’ Library. 
And they have added much to the comfort, convenience, and general 
efficiency of large numbers of the community by the issue of excellent and 
inexpensive diaries. The issues for 1920 maintain the customary form. 
We would particularly commend the neat, compact, and helpful Pocket 
Diary, the practical and informing Home Diary, and the large Scribbling 
and Commercial Diaries, which are specially suited to the needs of the 
office and other centres of thought and action. 


Investigators of medico-educational problems, research students, and all 
interested in present-day social questions will do well to avail themselves 
of the excellent Press Cutting Service, which has for many years been 
conducted by Messrs. Woolgar and Roberts, 169, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 
Information on any speoial subject can be secured with a minimum of 
trouble and but little expense. Terms may be obtained on application. 
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THE investigation I am about to describe to-night has been 
directed more particularly to the acquisition of knowledge con¬ 
cerning the conditions affecting the development of symptoms 
which form the picture of acute alcoholic intoxication. The 
results obtained formed the answer to specific problems of 
alcoholic intoxication requiring elucidation by the Central 
Control Board. It is clear that in such an inquiry the actions of 
alcohol on the central nervous system demand most attention. 
This does not mean that the toxic effects of alcohol on other 
systems in the body—as, for instance, the alimentary canal, liver, 
and circulatory system—are not important, but rather that 
these latter assume greater comparative importance in investi¬ 
gations concerning the more chronic actions of alcohol. While 
it is true also that, even in the case of acute actions, the effects 
of small doses of alcohol present a large field of investigation, it 
was desirable in the experiments to be described to produce the 
fully developed symptoms of intoxication in most of the experi¬ 
ments. Many of the facts observed can, no doubt, be extended 
to the more mild symptoms resulting from small doses of alcohol. 

In beginning an investigation of this type, the obvious and most 
direct method to employ would be to determine the effects of 
alcohol on the nervous system by measuring these actions and 
relating them to the amount of alcohol in the nervous system. 
Unfortunately this mode of attack is impossible, for any surgical 

* Paper and Epidiasoope Demonstration given before the Soeiety for the 
Study of Inebriety on Tuesday, January 13, 1920, in the Rooms of the 
Medical Soeiety of London, 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
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interference with the nervous tissues would immediately make 
the experiment so artificial as to prevent its application to 
questions of alcoholic intoxication as usually understood. It 
appeared possible, however, that information of a fundamental 
nature might be obtained by determining the conditions which 
affected the entrance of alcohol into the blood, after being taken 
into the stomach. It is probable that the distribution of alcohol 
in the nervous system is directly related to the amount in the 
blood, and, if this is so, obviously some advance can be made 
in correlating intoxication and alcohol in nervous tissues. I 
wish, however, to make it clear that, although there is undeniably 
a general relation between blood and nerve alcoholic distribu¬ 
tion, it has never been proved that the same relation always holds 
under all conditions. It is well to recognize the possible frailty 
of the methods employed at the outset. 

Another great difficulty in working on a subject of this nature 
is that, whereas it is possible to determine exactly how much 
alcohol a man has drunk and to state exactly how much he has 
in unit volume of blood at any moment, it is not possible to say 
how many units of intoxication he exhibits. If we only had some 
means of describing the man A as ten units drunk and the man 
B fifty units drunk, a more satisfactory state would exist. As 
matters stand, it appears more probable that alcoholic intoxi¬ 
cation will disappear altogether before we develop the standards 
and units of drunkenness. One other difficulty about intoxica¬ 
tion is the impossibility of considering the condition only from a 
static point of view. One man might at a specific moment be 
more obviously intoxicated than a second man, yet half an hour 
later may be more sober than the latter—that is to say, he may 
make a more rapid recovery. We must, therefore, in all cases 
consider the time factor and its relation to intensity of intoxication. 

After having emphasized some of the difficulties and limitations 
of this type of work, I now propose to describe briefly the 
experimental results obtained. In the first place, I shall describe 
some experiments made on dogs. Any physiologist knows by 
experience that the best way by which fundamental discoveries 
can be made in any research, whose ultimate object involves 
man, is by starting his investigations on animals. When the 
fundamental points have come to light, then it is often possible 
to control the results by extending the investigation to men. 
After describing, therefore, results obtained in animal experi¬ 
mentation, I shall show you a few similar results of experiments 
made on a man. Finally, I shall attempt to correlate these 
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results with some rather crude indications of intoxication which 
were obtained in the human experiments, and you will be able 
to form your own judgment as to the points presented, for all the 
results will be shown to you by means of lantern slides. 

In the experiments* now to be described, alcohol, in varying 
amounts and dilutions, according to the type of the experiment, 
was placed in the animal's stomach. This alcohol was absorbed 



into the bloodstream from the alimentary canal. At different 
intervals, usually \ hour, 1 hour, l£ hours, 3 hours, and 5 to 
6 hours after the beginning of the experiment, small samples of 
about 5 c.c. of blood were withdrawn, weighed, and the amount 
of alcoho 1 in the specimen estimated by a chemical method. 
Having obtained these results, it was possible to plot a curve 

* For a full description of Technique and experimental results, vide 
Special Report Series, No. 31, Medical Research Committee. 
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showing at any given time the amount of alcohol present in 
unit volume of blood. The diagram (Fig. 1) shown on the screen 
illustrates a typical result. In this experiment the animal, of 
weight 13*5 kilograms, was given 50 c.c. of absolute alcohol to 
which water had been added to make the solution contain 20 per 
cent, by volume of alcohol. This curve illustrates the relative 
rapidity with which alcohol gains access to the blood as com- 



Fig. 2. 


pared with the extreme slowness of getting out of it. You will 
see that the alcohol in the blood is at a maximum about one hour 
from the beginning of the experiment, whereas even nineteen 
hours later there is a trace of alcohol left in the blood. Probably 
in twenty-one hours the blood would be free from alcohol. This 
was made more evident by giving at this moment, indicated on 
the screen by an arrow, another 50 c.c. of absolute alcohol 
diluted as on the previous day. On the second day you will see 
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that a higher maximum of alcohol in the blood is attained— i.e„ 
an accumulative effect is produced. Now, the maximum point 
on the curve is also the point of maximum intoxication, and 
although there may appear to be but a small difference in the 
maxima on the screen, this small difference involves a very 
large increase or decrease in intensity of intoxication. In fact, it 
can be generally stated that any condition which depresses l*he 
point of maximum alcoholic concentration in the blood has a 
great effect in depressing the maximum intensity of intoxication. 



Pig. 2 shows the effect of drinking different quantities of 
alcohol when all other conditions are equal. On different occa¬ 
sions the same animal was given 20, 30, SO, and 55 c.c. res¬ 
pectively of alcohol in a 20 per cent, solution. Analysis of these 
curves shows several points of interest: 

1. Except with small quantities of alcohol, the amount in the 
blood at the maximum points is roughly proportional to the 
amount drunk. 

2. The decline of the curves represents the rate at which the 
blood gets rid of the alcohol. You will notice that the rate is 
practically constant in all cases. The interpretation of this point 
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is of some practical importance. The body gets rid of most of 
the alcohol imbibed by oxidation, and thereby is supplied with 
energy. Alcohol is, therefore, a source of energy to the body. 
Now, we see that in a given period—say, one hour—the body 
gets as much energy supplied to it by the alcohol, whether a 
large amount— e.g., 50 c.c., or a small amount— e.g., 20 c.c., is 
given it. That is to say, to get the maximum amount of energy 
over a given short period, a small quantity of alcohol, so long as 
it is not fully combusted in less than the given time, is as 



adequate, from this point of view, as an amount which will pro¬ 
duce obvious symptoms of intoxication. 

Let us now see the effect of varying the dilution of alcohol on 
the rate at which it enters the blood. Fig. 3 shows this point. 
In curve A the animal had been given 40 c.c. of absolute alcohol 
in a 20 per cent, solution. In B the same amount of alcohol in a 
5 per cent, solution. In C and D, the amount of alcohol was 
reduced to 30 c.c., but in G it was given in a 20 per cent., and in 
D in a 5 per cent., solution. It will be seen that whereas there is 
a large difference between curves A and B, the difference 
between C and D is much less marked.' The interpretation of 
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this point is that with larger quantities of alcohol there is a 
greater difference produced in the alcohol of the blood by 
dilution than when smaller quantities are given—the rate of 
absorption and the point of maximum concentration are more 
influenced. In terms of intoxication in man, it ought to be 
relatively more difficult for a toper to get intoxicated by 5 per 
cent, beer, as compared with whisky, than a novice. Similar 
results to these were obtained when whisky and stout were com¬ 
pared. This can be seen in Fig. 4, where the same animal on 
different days was given equal quantities of alcohol, A in whisky 



28*5 per cent, alcohol by volume, B in stout 5*5 per cent, alcohol 
by volume, C in stout 3*9 per cent, alcohol by volume. It is clear 
that the whisky alcohol was absorbed much more rapidly, and 
its point of maximum concentration in the blood is much higher 
than is the case of the stout alcohol. The stronger stout is also 
more rapidly absorbed than the weaker variety, and the alcohol 
attains a higher maximum. In keeping with these facts, the 
whisky produced a much more intense intoxication. Un¬ 
doubtedly, dilution alone can explain much of the difference 
seen, but it seemed to me too great to be wholly explained in this 
way. To decide this point whisky was diluted with water until 
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it contained the same percentage of alcohol as the stout— i.e., 
5 per cent, by volume—and the two solutions were then tested. 
It will be seen in Fig. 5 that, although the amount and strength 
of the alcohol in the diluted whisky and the stout are the same, 
yet the whisky alcohol was still absorbed more rapidly. The 
probable explanation of this result is that stout contains some¬ 
thing which slightly inhibits the absorption of alcohol. 



We can now pass on to consider the effect of taking alcoholic 
solutions with food, and on an empty stomach, for although any 
man in the street can tell you that alcohol on an empty stomach 
is more intoxicating than when taken with food, it is well to get 
as precise information on the subject as possible. Various food¬ 
stuffs were given to the dogs at different intervals before the ex¬ 
periment started, and the alcohol contents of the blood were 
compared with those obtained when the animals had had no food 
or drink overnight. The effect of giving a meal of meat is 
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shown in Fig. 6. The influence of the meat is not striking. In 
Fig. 7, the effect of a meal of bread and milk is evident. In 
different experiments it was given 2$, 3j, and 6$ hours before 
the alcohol, and it will be noticed that the depressing effect 
was most obvious in the 2$ hours experiment, and became 
smaller and more nearly approaching the control (hungry) state 
with lapse of time, so that after 6} hours the bread and milk had 
but little effect. 

The question immediately arises as to whether there is any 



Fig. 7. 


element in the bread and milk which has a specific action, or is 
it only a case of dilution ? Against dilution of the alcohol by 
the bread and milk being the explanation are the facts : 

1. That the effect is much greater than has been observed by 
diluting alcohol. 

2. The effect on the alcohol contents of the blood is seen 
several hours after the meal, when it is almost certain that most 
of the fluid will have been absorbed. 

On the positive side. Fig. 8 demonstrates that the inhibitory 
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action can be obtained with milk alone; in this case the alcoholic 
solution was diluted with milk. When, however, the fat of the 
milk was removed by a separating process, adding the separated 
milk had but little inhibitory action on the absorption of alcohol 
from the intestine. These experiments tend to show that it is 
the fat of milk which is largely responsible for the above- 
described action of a meal of bread and milk. Fig. 9 rather con¬ 



firms this result. In this last experiment, the animal was given 
100 grams of suet four to five hours before the alcohol, and it 
will be seen that there is a depression in the rate of absorption of 
the alcohol and also in its point of maximum concentration in the 
blood. It will be further observed from Fig. 9 that the de¬ 
pressing effect of fat is best obtained with a strong solution of 
alcohol— e.g.y 20 per cent.—and not with a 5 per cent, solution. 
The probable explanation of this is that the stronger alcohol puts 
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the fat into solution, and, in turn, the latter exerts its well- 
recognized inhibitory effect on the activity of the alimentary 
canal, so delaying the absorption of alcohol into the bloodstream. 
The effect of milk in preventing the worst symptoms of intoxica¬ 
tion is very striking. This fact also has not escaped detection by 
the empiricist, for it is well known that the best real soak—the 
optimum state of alcoholic intoxication lasting over the maximum 



length of time with the elimination of the worst symptoms—has 
been discovered by the Scots as resulting from a drink of a 
mixture of rum and milk. Of all the foodstuffs investigated up 
to the present, milk has the strongest inhibitory effect on 
alcoholic intoxication. 

In the case of animal experiments the influence of water on 
the absorption of alcohol from the alimentary tract is of some 
interest. If, of course, the alcohol is drunk immediately after 
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water, then, as the result of mixing, the alcohol becomes more 
dilute and the ordinary effect of dilution, discussed above, results. 
Suppose, however, water is drunk by a thirsty and hungry 
animal and time given for it to absorb, then the effect of drinking 
alcohol is shown in Fig. 10. It will be seen that the alcohol is 
more rapidly absorbed into the bloodstream than is the case 
when the same animal has had nothing to eat or drink. Now, 



Fig. 10. 


the effect of the drink of water must have been to eliminate the 
thirst of the dog, so that here we have an instance of the least 
thirsty animal getting intoxicated more rapidly. Physiologists 
have known for some years, as the result of Pawlow’s experi¬ 
ments, that water has a stimulating effect on the secretion and 
' activity of gastric and other digestive juices, but this is the first 
instance—so far as I know—where it is evident that water has a 
stimulating effect on pure absorption processes, independent of 
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digestion. You will notice, therefore, that the effects of drinking 
water and milk respectively before taking alcohol are very 
different on the subsequent states of intoxication. In the case of 
water the intoxication may be more rapid and quite as intense, 
whereas after milk the intoxication will certainly be greatly 
diminished. These effects are seen in Fig. 11. You will notice 
the stimulating effect of drinking water, as compared with the 



Fig. 11. 

inhibitory action of milk, when taken two hours before the same 
amounts of alcohol. 

So far I have dealt with experiments in which all the alcohol 
was placed in the stomach in the course of one or two minutes. 
I shall now consider the case where it was divided up into 
portions and given at varying intervals. Fig. 12 is the result of 
a series of experiments of this type all made on the same animal. 
In curve A all the al cohol was given at once. In curve C it was 
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divided into three portions and given at intervals of one hour; 
in curve D the portions were given at two-hour intervals. 
You will see that, in spite of the intervals, the maximum point of 
concentration of alcohol in the blood is practically the same in 
each case. When the interval was three hours (curve B, two 
drinks only), then the maximum point was depressed. In 
keeping with these results, the intensity of intoxication at its 
maximum was practically the same in each case (except the 
three-hour interval, where it was less). No doubt if the interval 
was extended beyond three hours, the intoxication symptoms at 



their worst would be further reduced. You will see also in these 
curves that there is evidence that the second drink is absorbed 
more rapidly into the blood than the first, and the third than the 
second. Here, no doubt, we have another example of the 
stimulating effect of water on the absorption capacity of 
the alimentary canal for alcohol, the first drink (after absorption) 
stimulating the rate of absorption of the second, and so on. 
Although it is probable that, under similar conditions, water 
after absorption would also have a stimulating effect on the 
absorption of alcohol in the case of man, a moment’s consider- 
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ation will show that the time intervals between drinks used in the 
above dog experiments (Fig. 12) would not give the same results 
in his case. His greater susceptibility to alcohol would un¬ 
doubtedly mean that the two- and three-hour intervals would 
have to be reduced to get maximum intoxication symptoms. 
This point would have to be specifically determined in his case. 

Having by means of these animal experiments brought to light 
several facts, it was necessary to see whether the same conditions 
held as regards man, and I shall now pass on to similar experi¬ 
ments performed on a man. On the whole you will see that 
there is fair agreement between the dog and man experiments. 
Probably the agreement would be better if I could be certain 
of getting as reliable results from human experiments. No 
doubt this is because of the impossibility of controlling all the 
conditions of the experiment in the case of man. Some things, 
like the type of food eaten on the day prior to the experiment, 
are probably responsible for the variations in results. The 
subject upon whom the experiments were made is a real toper 
— i.e. f drinks when he or his friends have any money. When an 
experiment is to be made, he takes no food or drink after his tea 
between four and five o’clock until the experiment starts at ten 
o’clock the following morning. After the first few experiments 
I found it necessary to extract a promise from him that he would 
not drink more than a pint of ale on the day before the experi¬ 
ment. The reason for this you will readily understand when 
you remember, from the first lantern slide shown, how long it 
takes alcohol to get out of the blood. On one occasion I found 
him slightly inebriated at three o’clock in the afternoon. I made 
an experiment on him the following day, and he got so intoxicated 
that I became alarmed. In addition, also, the experiment was 
no good for comparative purposes, although it again illustrates 
the above-mentioned fact—viz., the difficulty and slowness of 
completely oxidising alcohol when once in the body. 

In these experiments the same technique was employed—that 
is to say, the man drank various alcoholic beverages according 
to the experiment, and then at different intervals samples of 
5 to 7 c.c. of blood were taken from a vein in the arm, weighed, 
and the alcohol content estimated. 

We will first consider the entrance of alcohol into his blood 
after drinking whisky and stout. In the whisky experiments he 
drank, in most cases, 300 c.c. of proof spirit diluted to 900 c.c. 
with water, the solution containing therefore 171 c.c. of alcohol 
and its strength 19 per cent, by volume. When he drank stout he 
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imbibed the same quantity of alcohol— i.e., 171 c.c.—and this 
required 3,100 c.c., or a little more than 6 imperial pints. The 
strength of the stout was 5'5 per cent, by volume. Fig. 13 
shows the results obtained. (The whisky curve indicates rather 
more rapid absorption than is usually obtained.) You will see 
once more that, as in the dog experiments, there is a great 
difference in the alcohol of the blood in the two cases, the 
alcohol of whisky being much more rapidly absorbed and 
attaining a greater maximum. In keeping with these results, 
the intensity of intoxication after drinking whisky was much 
more profound than after drinking the same amount of alcohol 
in the form of stout. This is not all the story, however, as 
regards intoxication, and I shall return to the point again shortly. 
I wish to emphasize one great difference between the animal and 
man results in respect of this experiment: in the case of the dog 
it was possible to place all the whisky and all the stout in its 
stomach at the beginning of the experiment in the course of a 
minute or two. It is obviously impossible to do this with a man, 
especially in the case of stout—in fact, it took this particular 
man two hours to drink six bottles of stout. If he were pressed 
to drink more rapidly the ‘‘gates of his stomach” refused to 
open, with calamitous results. The whisky he could have drunk 
in five minutes with ease, but, to make the conditions more 
natural, I allowed him to drink it slowly over a period of half 
an hour. This question of time of drinking is obviously of great 
importance, and assumes an even greater importance when 
dealing with stouts and ales. If, for instance, this man had to 
drink 3 per cent, ale instead of 5*5 per cent., to imbibe the same 
amount of alcohol it would be necessary to drink not six bottles, 
but eleven bottles—that is to say, the time of drinking would be 
nearly doubled, and during this period he would be oxidizing 
about 10 c.c. of alcohol per hour. In addition, the dilution 
factor we saw in the case of the dog experiments would still hold, 
and would bring about a further lowering of the maximum point 
of concentration of alcohol in the blood. You can see, therefore, 
how difficult it would be to produce real intoxication with a 
3 per cent, ale when only a limited time is allowed for drinking. 
Whereas it is possible for a man to get intoxicated almost to a 
moribund condition if allowed five minutes with a whisky bottle, 
the ordinary man could not approach this state if he were allowed 
complete freedom of action for four hours surrounded by un¬ 
limited 3 per cent. ale. 

In some recent experiments made in America at the suggestion 
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of the brewing interests there in a last endeavour to show that 
ale containing 2*75 per cent, alcohol by weight was not intoxi¬ 
cating, an experiment is described in which men during a period 
of four hours drank 5& quarts (approximately) of ale of this 
strength. They were said to be able to speak distinctly, and to 
walk in a co-ordinate way, at the end of the period. 

(Other figures were now shown demonstrating the effect of 
various conditions on the absorption of alcohol from the ali¬ 
mentary canal of man. More particularly the effect of previously 



Pig. 13.—Alcohol in Blood after drinking : A, Whisky; B, Stout. 

(Same amount of alcohol in eaeh ease.) 

drinking milk on the absorption of alcohol from whisky and stout 
was shown. The effects in man were strictly comparable to those 
obtained in the dog experiments.) 

Up to the present I have spoken in rather a loose way about 
intoxication, and probably left you under the impression that 
the condition of intoxication can be directly interpreted by the 
alcohol in the blood curves. No doubt you think that if there 
is twice as much alcohol in the blood of a man he will probably 
be twice as intoxicated. I now wish to show you that this is 
really a complicated question, and is only true in a very limited 
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sense. As I shall show you later, the symptoms of intoxication 
are only related to blood alcohol so long as the latter is increasing 
in concentration. In the experiments on the human subject I 
wished to have some objective indication of his state of intoxica¬ 
tion simply for my personal guidance, but, on looking at the 
results, they turned out to be more interesting than I had 
expected, and I propose to show you some now. They are 
certainly only crude indications of intoxication, but lead, I think, 
to quite definite conclusions. During the experiments I asked 
the subject experimented on to copy at intervals a small drawing 
—a square, with diagonals, surrounded by a circle. These 
drawings have been inked over and photographed in series, and 
will now be shown on the lantern. 

In the first place, let us consider the relative intoxication 
symptoms produced by the same amount of alcohol drunk/ 
respectively in the form of whisky and stout. We saw in Fig. 
that, after drinking whisky, the maximum point of alcohol 
concentration in the blood was reached about one hour after 
drinking, whereas, in the case of stout, the maximum concentra¬ 
tion was only reached about four hours from the commencement of 
drinking. Bearing these points in mind, consider Fig. 14, which 
represents a series of photographs of the subject’s drawings at 
various intervals after imbibing whisky. You will notice that 
the drawings become rapidly worse, and then improve in their 
general character. Note, also, that the worst drawing is practi¬ 
cally coincident with the point of maximum concentration of 
alcohol in the blood, and that as soon as the crest is reached and 
the curve begins to descend improvement sets in. Fig. IS is a 
similar series of drawings after drinking stout, and here again 
you will see that the drawings, more gradually in this case, 
become worse. In this figure, however, even four hours twenty 
minutes from the beginning of the experiments there is not much 
indication of improvement, and this is, no doubt, explained by 
the fact that there is hardly any descent of the alcohol curve 
from its maximum to this point. 

From a comparison of these drawings we see there is an 
obvious relationship between the alcohol in the blood and the 
symptoms of intoxication. As the alcohol increases symptoms 
become worse, and with the descent there is improvement. 

It is possible, however, to carry the analysis a little farther. 
The difference between the third and fourth drawings of Fig. 14 
— ix., in an interval of twenty minutes—is very great, and 
obviously indicates a big and rapid improvement in the man’s 
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condition of inebriety. This improvement increases progres¬ 
sively. No evidence of this improvement is seen in Fig. 14, and 
yet’reference to Fig. 13 will show you that, taking the first four 







Fig. 14.—Drawing! of Man at Different Intervals after imbibing Whisky. 


hours of the two experiments, there is always more alcohol in 
the blood in the case of the whisky experiment. Here, then, is 
an instance of a man being more sober, so far as sobriety is 
indicated by drawing, at a time when there is more alcohol 
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in the blood. It appears, then, that it is not possible to decide 
the condition of intoxication of the same man by simply esti¬ 
mating the amount of alcohol in the blood. It is true that the 
worst drawing in Fig. 14 is a much poorer effort than the worst 
in Fig. IS, so that, undoubtedly, the amount of alcohol is a 
deciding factor in the production of symptoms of intoxication, so 




Fig. 15.—Drawings of Man at Different Intervals after drinking Stout. 

(Alcohol in blood seen in Fig. 13, B.) 

long as this substance is increasing in amount iin the blood and 
when it is at its maximum. 

On the other hand—and this is a point I wish to emphasize— 
descent of alcohol in the blood means improvement, no matter 
what intoxicating symptoms have been developed. Further, the 
improvement may be so pronounced that a man may apparently 
be more sober than on the occasions when less alcohol is present 
in the blood. 
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It is quite probable, although this point I have not fully in¬ 
vestigated, that the amount of improvement is dependent on the 
rapidity with which the curve of alcohol concentration can be 
brought down from its maximum, and that its rate of descent is 
at least as important a factor as the actual amount of alcohol 
present. That is to say, if a man has the same amount of alcohol 
in his blood on two occasions, on the first occasion the blood 
alcohol having suffered a rapid, and in the second a slow, 
descent, it is probable he would be more intoxicated on the 
second occasion at that particular point. In fact, it seems as if 
when a man gets drunk he tends to develop some immunity to an 
amount of alcohol less than the maximum attained on that 
particular occasion. However intoxicated a man may be, it is 
ptpbable that alleviation in the symptoms of intoxication would 
result from some reduction in the concentration of the alcohol 
content of the blood. How this can best be brought about is still 
under investigation. It is clear from the experimental results that 
the problem is a difficult one, for the disappearance of alcohol 
from the blood is a slow process, and remarkably constant under 
many conditions. Under one condition, however, an increased 
reduction of alcohol certainly takes place. This condition is 
continuous muscular contraction. Fig. 16 shows the effect of 
running in the case of a dog while under the influence of alcohol. 
In curve G the dog was at rest, and in curve D running about 
in a more or less lethargic state. In each case the same amount 
of alcohol had been given. It will be seen that the effect of 
running is to bring about a more rapid reduction of alcohol in 
the blood. Exercise, therefore, means a quicker return to 
sobriety. Obviously this method of cure has its limitations, for 
at high concentrations of blood alcohol the man may be too 
intoxicated to walk, and, as a further fact, the dog experiments 
have shown that at high concentrations of alcohol exercise does 
not increase the rate of combustion of alcohol (see Fig. 16, 
curves A and B). The effect of muscular contraction on alcohol 
combustion has been previously demonstrated by Atwater and 
Benedict, Durig, and other workers. Here, however, I simply 
wish t,o point out how the analysis of the results of the foregoing 
experiments place upon an experimental basis what has long been 
known as an empirical fact—viz., that to keep a drunken man 
walking allows him "to work off'” the effects more rapidly. 
Probably a part of this action is due to the better opportunity of 
the central nervous system to restore a perfect co-ordinating 
mechanism as the result of practice, and partly to the increased 
rate of combustion of alcohol in the body. 
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The differences in intoxication produced respectively by 
whisky and stout were striking. In the experiments with 
whisky, although the intoxication developed rapidly and was 
intense for a short period, relative improvement, as indicated by 
the drawings, was often rapid. With stout the process was long 



Fig. 16. 


drawn out and the recovery slow. We see, therefore, that, 
although it is more difficult to produce profound intoxication by 
stout than by whisky, yet, in the former case, the inefficiency of 
the individual may last for a longer period and result in more 
serious disability. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


THE SOCIAL Worker. By C. R. Attlee, M.A. Pp. viii + 286. London : 
G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 1920. Price 6s. net. 

This is the first volume of the Social Service Library, which Mr. Attlee 
has undertaken to edit, and which is being issued under the auspices of the 
Ratan Tata Department of Social Science of the University of London. 
Mr. Attlee’s work is a worthy introduction, and merits the thoughtful 
consideration of all students of social problems and every worker for 
human betterment. The book is a lucidly expressed, well-arranged, 
logical, and informing introduction. It provides a clear general view of 
community questions in a form which will be invaluable to those 
contemplating theoretical studies or practical service in this fascinating 
branch of human inquiry. The work opens with an exposition of the 
meaning of social service, citizenship, and charity, and then follow 
particularly helpful chapters on organization, service in conjunction with 
central and looal governing authorities, the qualification and bearing of the 
social worker, religious agencies, and the settlement movement. The 
concluding chapters are devoted to considerations of the varieties of social 
workers and the social service of the working classes. The book is 
thoroughly up to date, comprehensive, yet concise, critical, unpre¬ 
judiced, scientific in spirit, and most sympathetic in its interpretation of 
human needs. We could have wished that it had been possible to give 
greater prominence to the discussion of the influence of alcohol and 
alcoholism in producing sooial derangement. Students of social problems 
seem to be too shy of this controversial and peculiarly difficult question 
which, by general admission, plays a very important part in initiating and 
maintaining morbid social states. Mr. Attlee has, however, produced an 
introductory handbook of exceptional value, and we earnestly commend it 
to the consideration of all readers of this journal. It is lamentable that so 
practical a manual should have been issued without an index. 


The Feeding of Nations: A Study in Applied Physiology. 

By Ernest H. Starling, C.M.G., M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. Pp. ix +146. 

London: Longmans, Green and Co., 39, Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 

1919. Price 5s. net. 

Professor Starling has been Chairman of the Royal Society Food (War) 
Committee, and Hon. Scientific Adviser to the Ministry of Food ; and in 
his Oliver-Sharpey Leotures, delivered last summer before the Royal 
College of Physicians of London, he has dealt with fundamental principles, 
and explained many of the practical proceedings connected with our 
national food-supply, and the apportionment of the available world supplies 
among various countries. “ All the European nations, allied as well as 
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enemy, are so impoverished by the war that they laek credit to buy even that 
which is available. And yet without an adequate food-supply it is 
impossible to reconstruct a stable Europe, or to insure its peace and 
tranquillity. The methods which proved successful during the war are still 
more imperatively required now and during the years of convalescence. 
The essential key-note of these methods was co-operative control based on 
exaot knowledge.” Professor Starling, in the six ohapters which compose 
his valuable volume, deals with the food requirements of a nation, the 
influence of a restricted food supply, and the composition, provision, and 
distribution of food; and all is set forth in plain, lucid language which every 
reasonable citizen will be able to comprehend. The whole subject is 
approached from the physiological standpoint, but in the interpretation of 
the principles presented it is shown that there are far-reaching opportunities 
for wise organization, capable administration, and economic developments. 
The whole subject is one of exceptional interest to students of the alcohol 
problem. Although Professor Starling does not deal specifically with the 
relation of food-stuffs to the production of intoxioating drinks, much of the 
data provided will be found of value to those who are studying this aspect of 
a peculiarly perplexing national question. This volume contains appendioes 
giving tables showing the average composition and caloric value of the 
more important foods, and the average yearly quantity of food consumed in 
the United Kingdom during the five years 1909-13. 


Physiology and National Needs. Edited by W. D. Halliburton, 
M.D., LL.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology, King’s 
College, London. Pp. vii + 162. London: Constable and Co., 
Ltd., 10 and 12, Orange Street, W.C. 2. 1919. Price 8s. 6d. net. 

“ It is not only in war-time, but in the days of reconstruction and peaoe 
that physiology plays or should play an important part in our national life.” 
So writes Professor Halliburton in his prefaee to the collection of lectures 
delivered last spring at King’s College under the auspices of the Imperial 
Studies Committee of the University of London. This gathering of 
authoritative expositions will be of special interest and value to readers 
of this journal, as will be evidenced by an enumeration of the subjeots dealt 
with : “ Physiology and the Food Problem,” by the Editor ; “ Vitamines: 
Unknown, but Essential Accessory Factors of Diet,” by Professor F. 
Gowland Hopkins ; “ Scurvy: A Disease due to Absenee of Vitamine,” by 
Professor A. Harden ; “ Physiology in the Study of Disease,” by Professor 
D. Noel Paton ; “ The Conservation of our Cereal Reserves,” by Professor 
Arthur Dendy; and "Physical Training and the Open-Air Life,” by 
Professor M. S. Pembrey. Eaoh lecture presents scientific conceptions and 
the results of recent investigations in forms which will appeal to the 
ordinary citizen. The work is indeed a new guide to the rational ordering 
and eonduot of human life as illuminated by up-to-date physiological 
doctrines. Professor Halliburton has an interesting reference to alcohol. 
He says : “ I remember when I was younger the oant phrase : 4 You cannot 
make people sober by Acts of Parliament.’ This seemed suoh a conclusive 
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argument that for years and years nothing was attempted in the way of 
reform.” He also adds : ** All will watch with interest that great experi¬ 
ment on the other side of the Atlantie in whieh the use of aloohol is to be 
entirely prohibited.” The volume is one deserving the serious considera¬ 
tion of all interested in the application of biologioal principles to the 
conduot of community life. 


Employment Psychology: The Application of Scientific 
Methods to the Sblbction, Training, and Grading of 
EMPLOYBBS. By Henry C. Link, Ph.D. Pp. xii + 440. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 64-66, Fifth Avenue. 1919. Price $2.50. 

All matters relating to personal as well as national efficiency are of 
peculiar interest to students of the alcohol problem. During recent years 
many experiments have been made, particularly in America, as to methods 
aiming at the scientific development and direction of individual and 
community efficiency. Dr. Link’s elaborate monograph is a veritable mine 
of information and suggestion regarding human efficiency in business 
affairs. It is shown that if sufficient ability and effort are expended it is 
possible to measure the comparative fitness of any number of men for any 
one given job, or the comparative fitness of any one man for any number of 
different jobs. These are the tasks of scientific personal work, the former 
being the special work of the employment manager, and the latter being the 
special work of the vocational counsellor. The author states that objective 
measurements of a candidate’s abilities and achievements and aptitudes are 
being adopted rapidly by progressive employers in America. It is time that 
Britishers showed a willingness to learn the lessons set forth in such a work 
as this. Dr. Link’s book, as Professor E. L. Thorndike indicates in his 
introduction, is of particular value in that it provides an honest impartial 
aeoount of the use of psychological tests under working conditions in a 
representative industry. The volume should be studied by students of 
praetioal psychology and all anxious to further the advancement of com¬ 
mercial and industrial efficiency. 


ALTITUDE AND Health. By F. F. Roget, Privat-Dooent Professor in 
the University of Geneva. Pp. xii +186. London : Constable and 
Co., Ltd., 10, Orange Street, W.C. 2. 1919. Price 12s. net. 

This interesting and informing monograph had its origin in a course of 
Chadwick Lectures delivered in London in 1914. Sir William J. Collins, 
Chairman of the Chadwick Trust, contributes a preface. Professor Roget 
explains that his manuscript had to be laid aside during the war, but it has 
now been brought up to date, and is issued in a particularly attractive 
form. The work is divided into three parts, dealing respectively with 
Climate—Alpine and Northern, the Air of Altitudes, and Sunlight and 
Sun Heat. Professor Roget, in his seetion on “ Mountain Sickness and 
Balloon Ascents,” seems to indieate that alcohol has been found to be of 
therapeutie service. His recommendation suggests the desirability of 
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carrying out a series of new observations regarding the influence of aloohol 
on the human subject at high altitudes, especially as at present an aviator 
is forbidden the use of aloohol immediately preceding or during a flight. 
The work is full of interest, not only for the medical adviser, but for all 
thoughtful men and women, and it is rich in suggestions which should 
stimulate new lines of research. 


Rainfall, Reservoirs, and Water-Supply. By Sir Alexander R. 
Binnie. Pp. xi + 157, with illustrations. London : Constable and 
Co., Ltd. 1913. Price 9s. net. 

Although this is soaroely a new work it is certainly one which is likely 
to interest and be of service to many readers of this journal. The 
monograph is based upon the Chadwick Trust Lectures delivered at the 
Institute of Civil Engineers in 1912. It is an expert’s exposition regarding 
a particularly perplexing but very important branch of engineering. The 
author shows how dependent the engineer is on meteorological, geo¬ 
logical, and chemical data, and how important scientific principles are in the 
conduct of this class of practical endeavours for community welfare. The 
work is a masterpiece, certain to be of value to experts, and full of informa¬ 
tion and interest to all intelligent citizens. The attractiveness and per¬ 
manent usefulness of the monograph are due in great measure to the excellent 
series of plates. The whole work is admirably got up. 


MAKERS of To-Morrow. Edited by T. Vivian-Rees. London : National 
Sunday-School Union, 57, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 1920. Prioe 

Is. 6d. net. 

41 Give us the Young, and we will create a New Mind and a New Earth 
in a single Generation.” These striking words of the late Benjamin Kidd, 
which appeared in his 44 Science of Power,” have been adopted as the 
slogan of the Children’s Era Movement, of which the editor of this volume 
is the founder. Mr. Vivian-Rees has prepared a remarkable work, which 
should be in the hands of every worker for the physical, mental, moral, 
and spiritual upbuilding of the race. There are contributions from many 
well-known leaders in endeavours making for national progress and 
individual well-being. The answer to the question, 44 What does Alcohol 
do for the Land we Love P” is provided by Mr. Arthur Mee : 44 It causes 
one-tenth of all deaths and uses up one-tenth of the produce of the land ; 
it draws one-tenth of our income from the pockets of our people ; it robs 
our people of life and health. There are always 150,000 people ill through 
alcohol, and over a thousand funerals a week. It is like a river polluted, 
pouring into the future population a stream of imbeciles, epileptics, 
criminals, and *11 manner of social parasites. It poisons the race at its 
source; it is the chief oause of national infanticide. Of the same number 
of ohildren born of drunken and sober mothers, thirty died in two years in 
sober homes and seventy in drunken homes. Of one hundred children 
born of drunken parents, six in seven were abnormal. Nearly all overlying 
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19 due to drink. Drink has cost the United Kingdom in this generation— 
at least—two million dead, with a million more submerged all the time in 
poverty, and insanity, and disease. It causes one-fifth of disease, one-tenth 
of all deaths, one-half of insanity, one-half of pauperism, and three- 
quarters of crime. For every known case of cruelty to children there is at 
least another case unknown, and for every average crime committed there 
are at least two families distressed. If we judge drink on this basis, and 
take the official figures, there have been in this generation ten million 
children ill-treated through drink, a hundred thousand neglected or beaten 
to death or abandoned in the streets, and three million drink crimes 
plunging twenty-five million people into ruin, misery, disease, or death. 
This is part of the price we pay for the Drink Traffic in the United 
Kingdom/’ “ The Children’s Era Handbook ” is a unique production, and 
should be in the hands of every patriot, student of social and religious 
problems, and worker for human betterment. 


Women’s Wild Oats: Essays on the Rb-fixing of Moral 
STANDARDS. By C. Gasquoine Hartley. Pp. 256. London: T. 
Werner Laurie, Ltd., 30, New Bridge Street, E.C. 4. 1920. Price 

6s. net. 

This outspoken exposition, with its bold criticisms, elaborate construc¬ 
tive endeavours, and somewhat extravagant denunciations, will doubtless 
arouse much bitter discussion; but whatever opinions may be held as to 
the methods adopted, or the language employed, by the author the subjects 
dealt with are of vital importance to the nation. The book, indeed, deals 
in a thought-compelling fashion with problems which the war has aggravated 
and brought into the light. It is a work which every serious student of 
social service will do well to read with discrimination and without 
prejudice. Among the questions discussed are divorce reform, venereal 
disease, the problem of the unmarried mother and her child, and the revolt 
of large numbers of women and girls against religion, home life, normal 
relationships, and the conventions of society. The book is written by a 
woman, and is primarily addressed to women. It is a pity that no index 
has been provided. 


A History of the Scottish Women’s Hospitals. Edited by Eva 
Shaw McLaren. Pp. xv+408, with maps, portraits, and illustrations. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton. 1919. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Among the many records of worthy war-time enterprises this fascinating 
history of the evolution, aims, endeavours, and accomplishments of the 
S.W.H. deserves a foremost place. Mrs. Shaw McLaren has accomplished 
a difficult and highly responsible duty with notable success. There is a 
vitality, directness, and simplicity about this book which is particularly 
attractive. The story for the most part is told in the words of those who 
were responsible for the conduct of the adventures at Royaumont, in Serbia, 
with the Serb Division in Russia and Roumania, at Troyes and Salonika, in 
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Corsioa, and elsewhere. An all too brief chapter is devoted to the 
“ Chief” who initiated and to the end directed the work of the units, the 
late Dr. Elsie Maud Inglis, to whose memory the volume is dedicated. 
The work is attractively illustrated, but there is no index. 


Pathways to Christian Unity : A Freb Church Vibw. By Arthur 
Black, G. E. Darlaston, W. E. Orchard, William Paton, J. H. Squire, 
and Malcolm Spencer. Pp. xi + 226. London: Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd., St. Martin Street, W.C. 2. 1919. Price 6s. net. 

The Church at its best should supply the spirit and motive power of 
reform. One of its chief functions as the body of Christ is to destroy the 
works of the devil. It should be as equipped for individual rescue from 
drink and vice as the Salvation Army, and as ardent for moral and social 
reform as any society formed for the purpose. Its admitted partial failure 
has been due in large measure to the many divisions of Christendom with 
their rivalries, and suspicions, and blind misunderstandings. We welcome, 
therefore, this book, the corporate and blended work of six unofficial Free 
Churchmen, who test all dogmatic theories by the faots of experience, and 
who believe that there are great and valuable traditions in the ancient 
Churches, Anglioan, Roman, and Greek, from which they are separated. 
The seven chapters, with useful appendices and bibliography, are well worth 
study by every man who believes in the Divine mission of the Church, and 
wishes to see it better educated and organized, more cbmprehensive and 
efficient: more worthy of the purpose and sacrifice of its glorious Founder. 


“With One Voice : A Study in Prohibition in the U.S. A.,” by Robert 
B. S. Hammond (Sydney, N.S.W.: The Central Press, 10, Central Street, 
for N. S.W. Alliance, MoDonnel House. 1919), is a remarkable collection 
of evidence, gathered by an Australian in two visits to the United States of 
America, regarding the effects of prohibition. Opinions, statistics, and 
other data are presented in concise and concentrated forms. As to Detroit' 
it is stated that since prohibition " men go out with their wives and their 
families to the restaurants and theatres more than they did; they drink 
soft drinks, and they eat more food, especially sweets; they walk more, and 
ride less.” Suoh a gathering of testimonies as this, made by honest 
individual investigations on the spot, provides much material for thought 
and no little matter for discussion. The work would seem to have been 
prepared for Australians. The statement is made that during the five years 
of the Great War, 1914*19, Australia spent £90,000,000 on drink. The 
work provides remarkable evidence regarding the benefits of prohibition, 
and certainly deserves the unbiassed consideration of all would*be temper* 
ance reformers in this country. 


“ Where Will Britain be in Five Years’ Time ?” (London: The Strength 
of Britain Movement, Ltd., 175, Piccadilly, W. 1. 1920. Price 6d. net), 
is a 48-page brochure, containing reproductions of posters and strikingly 
arranged, up*to*date evidence regarding the losses due to alcohol pro* 
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duction and alcoholism, and the advantages resulting from prohibition. 
Sir G. B. Hunter contributes a remarkable statement regarding Lost Time 
and Accidents in Shipyards dependent on drink. Sir Alfred Pearce Gould 
formulates, in a concise and convincing form, 44 The Scientific Truth about 
Alcohol.” An immense amount of reliable data is effectively presented in 
a way which must compel thought and should guide action. The aim of the 
compilers has evidently been to further the forces making for prohibition. 
The Strength of Britain Movement claims that its objects are: 44 To 
obtain by any constitutional means the prohibition, either permanent or 
temporary, and either complete or partial, of the manufacture, importa¬ 
tion, exportation, or sale of beverages containing alcohol, or containing 
more than a specified strength or proportion thereof.” This booklet is a 
veritable multum in parvo of facts, figures, and arguments in favour of the 
application of prohibition in Britain. It certainly deserves the unprejudiced 
consideration of all students of the alcohol problem. 


44 Social Responsibility,” by Sir John Lome Macleod, LL.D. (Edin¬ 
burgh : R. Grant and Son, 107, Princes Street, and printed by William 
Blackwood and Sons. 1919. Price 3d.), is a 19-page brochure, containing 
the Inaugural Address to the Edinburgh School of Social Study and 
Training, delivered by the Lord Provost. It is a stimulating and timely 
exposition, and appeals to those about to enter on the study and investiga¬ 
tion of social questions. Here is the concluding sentence : 14 There is good 
ground for hope and confidence that out of the present turmoil and dash 
of warring views will arise a fuller realization of the interdependence of 
the various classes and interests which form society, closer consolidation 
of the structure, and a general elevation of the people as a whole.” 


MEMORANDA. 


The Society for the Study of Inebriety will hold its next 
Annual Meeting on Tuesday, April 13. Since the foundation in 1884 the 
Society has consistently and steadily pursued its aim of providing a 
scientific body of men and women devoted to the systematic study of 
inebriety and the investigation of all forms of alcoholism. The Society 
occupies a unique position among scientific association* During the years 
of war the Society has grown in numbers and increased in influence. 
Throughout the period of conflict the quarterly meetings have been 
regularly held, and many notable discussions have taken place. The official 
organ, The British Journal of Inebriety, has been issued as usual, although 
recently it has been found necessary to restrict its size. And now in these 
days of reconstruction and readjustment there is a greater need than ever 
for the Society to extend its scientific work. Unfortunately, the financial 
resources are meagre. The Council do not consider it desirable to increase 
the merely nominal annual subscription of five shillings, which has been 
VOL. XVII. l6 
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the customary contribution of Members and Associates since the initiation 
of the Society in 1884, but this amount, under present-day conditions, 
is quite inadequate to provide for the issue of a representative journal and 
to meet the necessary expenses incurred in the development and ordinary 
conduct of the Society. There is now a great opportunity for the taking 
up of research work and the pursuit of educational endeavours, but advance 
along these lines is delayed for lack of funds. At the commencement of a 
new Session, it is hoped that Members and Associates, when forwarding 
their subscriptions to the Hon. Treasurer, will make a point of also 
including a substantial donation to the Reserve Fund. As long as the 
annual subscription remains at its present low figure, it is only by means of 
this Reserve Fund that the Society is enabled to pay its way. As was an¬ 
nounced in our last issue, the President instituted a Special Fund to meet 
the expenses incurred by the autumn Conference. The last number of the 
Journal was considerably enlarged, and contained a record of the Proceed¬ 
ings of the Conference, By the generosity of a number of friends of the 
Society, a substantial sum has been raised which, it is hoped, will cover the 
special expenses. The Hon. Treasurer will present a complete financial 
statement at the Annual Meeting, the report of which will be included in the 
next number of the Journal. Meanwhile the Council would appeal to every 
Member and Associate to forward the subscription for the Session 1920-21, 
together with a generous contribution to the Reserve Fund. All should be 
sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Arthur Evans, O.B.E., M.S., F.R.C.S., 
28, Devonshire Place, W. 1. 


These are days of transition. The whole world is awake to the im¬ 
portance of considering the influence of alcohol on man and his affairs. 
America is attempting a great adventure, a stupendous experiment: the 
effects of prohibition need to be studied with scientific precision. No 
longer can it be said that “ you cannot make a man sober by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment/ 9 The work of the Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic) has 
finally exploded this fallacy. Under the chairmanship of Lord D’Abernon, 
this body has accomplished what many in pre-war days considered an 
impossibility. Alcoholism is still widely prevalent. Lord D 9 Abernon has 
resigned from the office which he has so ably filled, and the days of the 
Central Control Board are numbered. Is the practical reform which has 
been accomplished to lapse P Are the social experiments which have been 
initiated and have proved successful to be arrested P Must the scientific 
investigations into the action of alcohol and the prevalence and forms of 
alcoholism be brought to a conclusion P The Government of this country 
have promised to introduce a Liquor Control Bill, and Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher, President of the Board of Education, is to be in charge. The 
Government are primarily responsible for the general scope of the pro¬ 
posals which will be made, but it is of the greatest importance that public 
opinion should be so definitely voiced that the experience of the war period 
shall not be set aside, and also that the results of scientific investigations 
should be permitted to exercise a directing influence. The various im¬ 
provements secured by direct control in the Carlisle area must receive 
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adequate recognition, and facilities should be provided whereby other 
areas can undertake experiments on similar lines. It is essential also that 
means shall be provided for the conduct of all forms of research necessary 
for the elucidation of all obscurities connected with the action of alcohol 
and the production of alcoholism, and that educational agencies shall be 
established for the exposition of principles and practices on which depend 
the maintenance of national sobriety. We are particularly anxious that the 
scientific work of the Control Board should be continued. The service 
rendered by its Medical Advisory Committee has been of incalculable 
value. We would mention in particular the issue of its report on 
44 Alcohol: its Action on the Human Organism/’ an official monograph 
which has proved of the greatest service to students of the drink problem. 
Whatever legislative measures are brought forward, unless they are based 
on a recognition of fully established facts, and are in accordance with 
scientific principles, no permanent advantage is likely to accrue. 


The People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd., the central offices 
of which are at St. George’s House, 193, Regent Street, W. 1, exists for 
the encouragement of temperance by reform in the management of licensed 
inns, public-houses, and canteens ; the provision of facilities for the prompt 
supply of food and non-alcoholic refreshment at licensed houses, so that 
they may be genuine refreshment houses, and not mere drinking bars; the 
maintenance of cleanliness, comfort, and good order, and the purchase of 
good supplies in the open market. The P.R.H.A. have published a 44 Red 
Book,” which is an illustrated guide to the 150 inns now under the direct 
management of this body. The Association was founded in 1896 by the 
Right Rev. Bishop Jayne, formerly of Chester, and the late Colonel H. J. 
Craufurd. The Vice-Presidents include the Earl of Shaftesbury, the 
Bishop of Winchester, Lord Kinnaird, Lord Glenconner, Cardinal Bourne, 
and the Duke of Rutland. 


The Central Association for the Care of the Mentally Defective, In¬ 
corporated, Queen Ann^s Chambers, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W., 
have commenced the issue of an official journal* Studies iu Mental 
Inefficiency (price each issue, 9d. net. Annual subscription, 3s. post 
free). The first number contains a sympathetic Foreword by Dr. G. E. 
Shuttleworth; papers on 44 Moral Defectives,” by Dr. A. F. Tredgold; 
and 44 Individual Studies: their Educational Significance,” by Miss Lucy 
Fildes; an editorial, paragraphs of news and notes, announcements regard¬ 
ing legislation, correspondence, book reviews, and general notices. This 
periodical should be in the hands of all workers seeking guidance regarding 
means for the oare, control, and betterment of the mentally defective. 


44 Alcohol and the Human Body,” by the late Sir Victor Horsley and 
Dr. Mary D. Sturge, has just been issued by Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 
(price 3s. net.), in a sixth and enlarged edition. Much new matter has 
been added, and every student of the alcohol problem should make a point 
of studying this authoritative work. We shall hope to give a lengthy 
notice in our next issue. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE 
SESSION 1919-20. 

The Society for the Study of Inebriety, ever, since its founda¬ 
tion in 1884, has unostentatiously but steadily carried out the 
primary aim of providing a scientific body for the systematic 
study of inebriety and the investigation of all forms of alcoholism. 
Among scientific associations the Society occupies a unique posi¬ 
tion. During the past six years much valuable educational work 
has been accomplished, but it is now recognized that there is in¬ 
creasing need for medico-sociological investigations regarding 
alcohol and alcoholism and associated problems. The spirit and 
service of to-day demand the application of scientific methods 
of research to these questions. The Council are anxious to extend 
the educational work of the Society and to be able to arrange for 
the conduct of original research. 

The Society ranks with medical and scientific associations, and 
is not, in the ordinary sense, to be viewed as a temperance body. 
In order to prevent misconceptions, the Council think it desirable 
to state that the Society does not seek to exercise any control 
over the opinions or practice of its Members and Associates in 
regard to the administration of alcoholic preparations or the use 
of intoxicating drinks. 

During the past Session 97 new names have been added to the 
roll of the Society—35 as Members and 62 as Associates. The 
nomination list of those standing for election at the beginning of 
the new Session ig2o-2i contains 17 names. The increase in the 
growth of the Society during recent years is indicated in the fol¬ 
lowing table: 

19x4-1915. 1915-1916. 1916-1917. . 1917-1918. 1918-1919. 1919.192a 

20 61 20 86 200 97 
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These numbers show that since the first War-Session of 1914 no 
less than 484 names have been added to the roll of the Society. 
Since 1903, when The British Journal of Inebriety was commenced, 
no less than 1,405 Members and Associates have been elected. 
There are now over 800 names on the roll of the Society. 

During the past Session the Society has lost a number of its 
friends and supporters, including: 

Dr. J. Vincent Bell, Mr. William Eastman, Dr. Soltau Eccles, 
Mr. J. A. Hart, the Right Rev. Dr. Hicks (late Bishop of 
Lincoln), Surgeon-Major Poole, M.D. (for many years Hon. 
Treasurer of the Society), Dr. Maria Sharp, Mr. E. J. Smith, 
Mr. Frederick Smith, Mr. Robert Whyte, jun., and the Rev. Canon 
Wyndham. 

At the Quarterly Meetings of the Society the following subjects 
have been considered: 

“The Aims and Future Work of the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety,” introduced by Sir William Collins. 

“ The Present Position of the Alcohol Pfoblem,” introduced by 
Sir Alfred Pearce Gould. 

“ Recent Experimental Researches on Alcohol and Alcoholic 
Intoxication,” by Dr. Edward Mellanby. 

On Tuesday, October 14, 1919, an Autumn Conference was 
held. Through the hospitality of the Chairman and Committee 
of the National Temperance League the proceedings were initiated 
by a breakfast. At the Morning Session a Presidential Address 
was delivered by Sir Alfred Pearce Gould, and a discussion was 
opened by Lord D’Abernon on “The Scientific Basis of the 
Drink Control.” At the Afternoon Session a discussion was 
opened by the late Sir Thomas P. Whittaker on “ Alcohol in 
Relation to Recreation and Refreshment and the Public-House.” 

The Eighth Norman Kerr Memorial Lecture was delivered by 
Dr. Mary Scharlieb, C.B.E., on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
October 14,1919, in the Robert Barnes Hall of the Royal Society 
of Medicine, the subject being: “The Relation of Alcohol and 
Alcoholism to Maternity and Child Welfare.” 

The conduct of the Autumn Conference and the publication of 
the Addresses and the Norman Kerr Lecture in the official 
journal have entailed heavy expenses. These have been met 
by a Special Fund, to which a generous response has been made 
by a number of Members and Associates whose names appear in 
the Treasurer’s Report, and to all the Council desire to express 
warm thanks. 
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At the commencement of the Session the Hon. Treasurer, Dr. 
Claude Taylor, was compelled to relinquish his office through the 
pressure of private work, and the Council appointed Mr. Arthur 
Evans as his successor. The Council are desirous of placing on 
record their great appreciation of the services rendered by Dr. 
Claude Taylor as Hon. Treasurer, a position he has held 
since 1911. 

During the Session a Committee of the Council has undertaken 
the revision of the rules and bye-laws of the Society, and they hope 
to be in a position to report at an early date. 

The Council have been compelled to give serious consideration 
to the financial position of the Society. The annual subscription 
of 5s. under existing conditions is quite inadequate to provide for 
the proper maintenance of the work of the Society. The Council 
do not consider it desirable, at the present time, to increase the 
merely nominal annual subscription, but the only way by which a 
general augmentation in the subscription can be avoided is for 
those who are able to contribute generously to the Reserve Fund. 

The Council are most desirous of extending the influence and 
service of the Society. Various forms of research work need to 
be undertaken; the holding of Special Conferences in connection 
with the scientific study of alcoholism are much to be desired; 
provincial meetings might be arranged with advantage; and the 
enlargement of the official journal is urgently called for. But the 
Society is hampered for lack of ways and means, and the Gouncil 
earnestly invite the co-operation of all friends and supporters in 
an endeavour to establish the Society on a secure financial basis. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT BY THE HON. 

TREASURER. 

The duties of the Hon. Treasurer of the Society for the 
Study of Inebriety cannot be considered easy or lacking in re¬ 
sponsibility. Since the foundation of the Society in 1884 the 
minimum annual subscription has remained at the meagre and 
merely nominal figure of 5s. The Society has grown in numbers 
and influence. It holds its meetings quarterly in the Rooms of 
the Medical Society of London, for which payment has to be 
made. Every two years a Norman Kerr Memorial Lecture is 
delivered and printed. The official organ, The British Journal of 
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Inebriety , appears every quarter, and a copy is sent to all Members 
and Associates. A certain number of copies of the journal are 
distributed gratuitously to libraries, etc. The ordinary corre¬ 
spondence of the Society entails much work and a considerable 
outlay in postage. And all has to be carried on upon the basis 
of an annual subscription of 5s. It is well that Members and 
Associates should realize that even with a journal considerably 
curtailed in size three-fifths of this amount has to be handed over 
to the publishers to meet the cost of printing and the outlay in 
postage. It is quite impossible in these days, with the deprecia¬ 
tion in the value of money and the enormous increase in the cost 
of printing, postages, and other expenses necessary for the conduct 
of a scientific Society, to pay our way on a subscription basis of 
5s. For long the Council have hesitated to recommend any 
increase in the minimum subscription rate. Apart from raising 
the subscription, the best way in which the situation can be met 
would seem to be by a very considerable augmentation in the 
Reserve Fund. There are, doubtless, many Members and Asso¬ 
ciates who would be glad to make a generous donation to the 
Fund, and it is to be hoped that everyone connected with the 
Society will be able to make some contribution, however small. 
It is only by loyal co-operation that the situation can be met. 

The Autumn Conference and the holding of the Eighth Norman- 
Kerr Memorial Lecture, with the necessary enlargement of the 
January issue of the journal to contain Reports of the Addresses 
and Lecture, entailed a heavy outlay. On the initiation of the 
President a Special Autumn Conference Fund was established, 
and to this a number of friends made generous donations. A 
list of contributors is appended to this Statement. 

It would greatly facilitate the work of the Treasurer if sub¬ 
scriptions and donations could be sent at the beginning of the 
Session. Doubtless many would be glad to avail themselves of 
the convenience offered by the regular use of a banker's order. A 
considerable number of Members and Associates are in arrears in 
the payment of their subscriptions. It is earnestly hoped that all 
such subscriptions will be forwarded at once. Every copy of the 
journal has to be paid for, and thus, unless subscriptions are kept 
up to date, a heavy loss is entailed on the Society. According to 
a rule of the Society, any Member or Associate who is in arrears 
in the payment of subscriptions may, at the direction of the 
Council, have his or her name removed from the roll of the 
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Society. It is necessary that, under existing circumstances, this 
rule should be enforced. 

Many societies are the recipients, from time to time, of generous 
bequests. It is to be hoped that Members and Associates when 
making their wills will remember the S.S.I. 

The following have kindly contributed to the Special Fund for 
defraying the costs of the Autumn Conference which was held 
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Regarding the Norman Kerr Memorial Lectureship Fund, the 
following note may be of interest: The sum of ^*153 10s. was 
invested in the year 1910 in the Sceptre Life Association 
(Policy No. 34718, in the possession of Colonel W. McAdam 
Eccles); this sum to produce ^205 in ten biennial instalments 
on the first day of July, 1911, 1913, 1915, 1917, 1919* 1921,1923, 
1925, 1927, and 1929. Five instalments have already been paid, 
and five remain to be paid. The Trustees are: Hey wood Smith, 
M.D., Harry Campbell, M.D., and W. McAdam Eccles, M.S. 

In conclusion, I desire to ask Members and Associates who 
pay their subscriptions by bankers' orders to be good enough to 
arrange for the transfer of their bankers’ orders, which are now 
made payable at Lloyds Bank, Hampstead, to Barclays Bank, 
Limited, Marylebone Branch, 5a, High Street, W. 1. 

Arthur Evans, 

Hon. Treasurer. 
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The following revised Rules and Bye-Laws have been approved by the 
Council , and will be submitted to an Extraordinary General Muting of 
the Society , which will be held immediately preceding the Ordinary 
Autumn Muting on October 12, 1920, at 4 p.m. 

RULES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
STUDY OF INEBRIETY. 


I. 


The Society shall be called the “ Society for the Study of 
Inebriety.” 


II. 


The objects of the Society shall be the systematic study of 
inebriety, and the investigation of all forms of alcoholism. 


III. 

The Society shall consist of Members and Associates, who 
shall be elected by the Council. Qualified medical practitioners 
shall be eligible for election as Members on payment of an 
annual subscription of not less than half-a-guinea. Registered 
medical students and others interested in the work of the Society 
shall be eligible for election as Associates on the payment of the 
same annual subscription. 

IV. 

The Society shall be managed by a President, Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer, Secretary, and a Council of not more than thirty, all 
of whom shall be Members and elected at the Annual Meeting. 


V. 

Medical practitioners distinguished for their services in connec¬ 
tion with the study of alcoholism may be elected at the Annual 
Meeting, on the nomination of the Council, as Honorary 
Members. 

VI. 

An Annual General Meeting and Ordinary Meetings for 
Discussions and the reading of Papers, etc., shall be held at 
such times and in such places as the Council shall determine. 


VII. 

No alteration in the Constitution shall be made except at a 
General Meeting of the Society, and after at least one month’s 
previous notice. 

VIII. 

Bye-Laws for the regulation of the Society shall be agreed 
upon at an Annual Meeting. 
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BYE-LAWS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
STUDY OF INEBRIETY. 

I. 

Qualified medical practitioners may, on the nomination of a 
Member, be elected by the Council Members of tbe Society. 

II. 

Medical students and other persons interested in the work of 
the Society may, on the nomination of a Member or Associate, 
be elected Associates of the Society, but with no power to vote. 

III. 

The Annual Subscription of Members and Associates shall be 
due on April ist; arrears unpaid for two years shall determine 
membership and associateship at the discretion of the Council. 
Tbe Council shall have power, in certain cases, to excuse Members 
and Associates from payment of an annual subscription. 

IV. 

Any Member or Associate may be expelled from the Society by 
a resolution of the Council if carried by three-fourths of the 
Members present, subject to confirmation by the next Annual 
Meeting. One month’s notice of the intention to propose such a 
resolution shall be given to any Member or Associate affected 
thereby. 

V. 

The work of the Society shall be carried on by meetings at 
which Papers shall be read and discussed, by the publication of 
a Journal, and in such other ways as the Council may determine. 

VI. 

On or before the last day of March in each year the officers for 
the succeeding year shall be nominated at a Meeting of the 
Council. 

VII. 

An Annual General Meeting shall be held at such time and in 
such place as the Council may select, when the officers shall be 
elected and other business transacted. The Council shall have 
power to summon an Extraordinary General Meeting or an 
Ordinary General Meeting at any time. On a requisition signed 
by at least twenty Members and lodged with the President or 
Secretary, the Council shall summon an Extraordinary General 
Meeting within twenty-one days thereafter. 

VIII. 

No alteration shall be made in these bye-laws except at an 
Annual or an Extraordinary General Meeting, and unless notice 
has been given in writing to the Secretary at least twenty-one 
days prior to the said meeting. 
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NOTICES. 

Thb Society for the Study of Inebriety is a scientific body having for 
its objects the systematic study of inebriety and the investigation of all 
forms of alcoholism. The Society does not seek to exercise any control 
over the opinions or practice of its Members and Associates in regard to 
the use of alcoholic preparations or intoxicating drinks. Meetings for 
discussion are held in the rooms of the Medical Society of London, 
ii, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. i, on the afternoons 
of the second Tuesdays in January, April, July, and October, at four p.m. 
Qualified medical practitioners are admitted to the Society as Members, 
and other men and women interested in the scientific work of the Society 
are eligible for election as Associates. A copy of the British Journal of 
Inebriety is sent quarterly, post free, to every Member and Associate. 
The minimum inclusive annual subscription is 5s. ($1.25). 

The “British Journal of Inebriety” contains all Papers read at the 
quarterly meetings of the Society, and other communications dealing 
with Alcohol and Alcoholism. Special attention is given to Reviews 
and Notices of Books dealing with all phases of the Alcohol Problem 
and allied medico-sociological questions. Each number of the Journal 
also contains memoranda likely to be of service to practical workers. 

Application for Membership and Associateship, and all communications 
relating to the work of the Society, and all articles, books for review, etc., 
for the British Journal of Inebriety, to be addressed to the Hon. Secretary 
and Editor, Dr. T. N. Kelynack, 19, Park Crescent, Portland Place, 
London, W. 1. (Telephone: Mayfair, 3684.) 

Annual Subscriptions and Donations to the Reserve Fund should 
be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Arthur Evans, M.S., F.R.C.S., 
28, Devonshire Place, W. 1. (Telephone : Paddington, 3629.) 

Covers for the “British Journal of Inebriety.” —For the convenience 
of Members and Associates wishing to bind the annual volume of the 
Journal, cloth covers are supplied, with title in gilt lettering, post free, 
for 2s. each, on application to the publishers, Messrs. Bailliire. 
Tindall and Cox, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
(Telephone: Gerrard, 4646.) 


THE RESERVE FUND. 

The minimum annual subscription being a merely nominal one (5s., including 
copy of the British Journal of Inebriety post free), and quite inadequate 
to provide means for the conduct of the Society and the publication of 
the official journal under existing after-war conditions, the Council 
earnestly hope that, where possible, additional financial assistance may 
be rendered by a special donation to the Reserve Fund. 

All Members and Associates, and others interested in the scientific 
investigation of alcoholism, are invited to contribute to the Reserve Fund. 
Contributions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Arthur Evans, 
M.S., F.R.C.S., 28, Devonshire Place, W. 1. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

The Council suggest that Members and Associates and other friends of the 
Society, when drawing up their wills or making Memorial or Special 
Gifts, should remember the work and needs of the S.S.I. 

I give and bequeath to the Society for the Study of Inebriety the sum of. 

pounds sterling, to be raised and paid for the purpose of the said Society, 
out of my estate, for which legacy the receipt of the Treasurer for the 
time being of the said Society shall be a sufficient discharge of my 
executor. 
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* 

FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 

Tuesday, July 13, 1920 (Afternoon Meeting, 4 p.m.). 

Arthur Evans, M.S., F.R.C.S., Surgeon and Lecturer on Surgery to the 
Westminster Hospital, will open a discussion on ** Alcohol and Alcoholism 
in Relation to Venereal Disease.” 

Tuesday, October 12, 1920 (Afternoon Meeting, 4 p.m.). 

James A. Davidson, M.D., will open a discussion on “ Special Clinics for 
Inebriates.” 

An Extraordinary General Meeting will be held immediately before the 
Ordinary Meeting to consider, and if thought desirable to approve, the revised 
Rules and Bye-Laws submitted by the Council, and including the increase of 
the minimum annual subscription to half-a-guinea. 

Tuesday, January n, 1921 (.Afternoon Meeting, 4 p.m. ). 

H. M. Vernon, M.A., M.B., B.Ch. (Oxon.), will open a discussion on 
“Alcohol and Industrial Efficiency.” 


NEW MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES. 

Members and Associates are requested to inform the Hon. Secretary of alteration 
of address or any other correction needed. 

The letter A. or M. before a name indicates Associate or Member respectively. 

The following were duly elected at the meeting of the Council on 

Tuesday, April 13, 1920 : 

A. Arnold, William, Esq., Fairview, Cliftonvllle, Northampton. 

A. Astor, Viscountess, M.P., 4, St. James’s Square, S.W. 1. 

A. Booth, General W. Bramwell, Salvation Army Headquarters, 101, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. 

M. Collinson, F. W„ M.D., C.M., M.R.C.P., F.R.C.S.E., 32, Winckley 
Square, Preston, Lancs. 

A. Dalby, Miss Norah L., 7, Fairfield, Highgate, Walsall, Staffs. 

A. Edwards, W. ]., Esq., 32, Alexander Road, Tonge Park, Bolton, Lancs. 

A. Hitchcocks, Rev. John F., 13, Grove Road, N.W. 8. 

A. Garrett, F. C., Esq., O.B.E., D.Sc., West Croft, Hexham, Northumber¬ 
land. 

M. Hughes, Richard, M.R.C.P., L.R.C.S.I., 3, Rothesay Mansions, Ken- 
nington Gate, S.E. 11. 

M. Lockwood, Miss Dora E., L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S.E., L.S.A., St. Ambrose 
Lodge, West Cliff Drive, Bournemouth. 

A. MacDonald, Arthur, Esq., 100, East Capital Street, Washington, W.C., 
U.S.A. 

A. Matheson, Rev. Donald, 6, Norland Square, W. n. 

M. Musson, John Percy Truelove, M.B., Ch.B., 60, Cardigan Road, 
Headingley, Leeds. 

A. Norwich, The Lord Bishop of (The Rt. Rev. Bertram Pollock, C.V.O., 
D.D.), The Palace, Norwich, Norfolk. 

A. Nye, Miss L., 3, Rothesay Mansions, Kennington Gate, S.E. 11. 

A. Richardson, Edward H., Esq., 32, Alfred Place, W.C. 1. 

A. Sheppard, Rev. H. R. L., M.A., 6, St. Martin’s Place, W.C. 2. 

A. Vreaenburg, Captain V. F. de W. W., M.C., 38. Ashworth Mansions, 
Maida Vale, W. 9. 
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The following are nominated for election at the next meeting of the 
Council, on Tuesday, July 13, 19*0: 

M. Bean, John Willoughby Butler, M.D., B.C., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
69, Hunter Street, Sydney. N.S.W., Australia. 

M. Bennett. Sir William H., K.C.V.O., F.R.C.S., 3, Hyde Park Place, W. 2. 
A. Bernard, Bernard, Esq., 19-21, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 

Af. Bowers, Edwin F., M.D., 225, West End Avenue, New York City, U.S.A. 
Af. Burke, Edmund T., M.B., Ch.B., 195, Withington Road, Whalley Range, 
Manchester. 

A. Crosland, Benjamin, Esq., 34, Randolph Gardens, Kilburn, N.W. 6. 

A, Ellis, Lionel F„ Esq., 8a, New Cavendish Street, W. 1 
Af. Grant, Sir James Dundas, K.B.E., M.A., M.D., F.R.C.S., 148, Harley 
Street, W. 1. 

M. Hemingway, Miss Mary L., M.R.C.S, L.R.C.P., Pioneer Club, Part 
Place, St. James, S.W. 1. 

A/. Hindhede, Dr. M., 28, Fredericksberg AIK, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

A. Hullah, Rev. Albert S., The Polytechnic. 309. Regent Street, W. 1. 

A. Keeble, Captain Clement A., 231, Tottenham Court Road, W. 1. 

A. Metcalf, Rev. Irving W., Oberlin, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Af. Musson, J.P.T., M.B., Ch.B., 60, Cardigan Road, Headingley, Leeds. 

A. Nightingale, Rev. Thomas, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. 4. 

A. Norwood, Rev. Frederick William, The City Temple, Holborn, E.C. 

Af. Williamson, J. Rutter, M.D., 8, Hamilton Road, Ealing, W. 5. 
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ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY IN 
ALCOHOLISM.* 

BY MAURICE NICOLL, 

M.B. (CAMB.), M.R.C.S., 

Formerly Medical Officer of the Empire Hospital for Injuries to the 
Nervous System, London. 

I MUST thank the Council of the Society for the honour they 
have done me in inviting me to open a discussion on alcoholism 
and analytical psychology. These are both very wide subjects, 
and in this paper I will confine myself to one problem that brings 
them into relationship. There is no doubt that many people 
begin a career of alcoholism because they have a very definite 
psychological trouble, which alcohol seems to relieve for the 
time being. In this early stage analysis is beneficial. 

ON PSYCHOLOGICAL SICKNESS. 

The aim of analytical psychology is to reveal the nature of the 
causes underlying psychological sickness, and to find a way out 
for the patient. People are usually unaware of their psycho¬ 
logical problems, merely feeling their effects in general terms, as 
depression, or anxiety, or inadequacy. It must be realized that 
there is such a thing as a human psychology, just as there is a 
human anatomy. From the fact that there are certain types of 
psychological sickness the existence of a human psychology 
might be deduced. I refer, of course, to the psychoneuroses. 
But I do not limit my conception of psychological sickness to 
these fairly-well-defined maladies. In my opinion there is a 

* Paper read before the Society for the Study of Inebriety on Tuesday, 
April 13 , 1920 , in the Rooms of the Medical Society of London, 11 , Chandos 
Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
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great deal of psychological sickness without any apparent 
neurosis in the individual, but which leads to neurotic suffering 
most obviously in those who surround him. Neurosis arises from 
a discrepancy between conscious attitudes and dynamic forces 
existing beneath consciousness—that is, in the unconscious. For 
example, an obsession is a psychological reality born and nurtured 
between two opposite attitudes or tendencies for which the 
patient can find no symbol of reconciliation. In such cases the 
suffering is within and limited. But there are people of a 
tougher make-up who manage to live a one-sided life without 
neurotic formations, and in them the opposing force in the un¬ 
conscious becomes a projected problem. A one-sided psychology 
in the parent tends to lay the burden of the opposite or missing 
function on the child, who may have to live it out as an extreme. 
The problem of the narrow, rigid, successful manufacturer and 
the loose-living alcoholic son is not accidental. It is in this way 
that psychological sins may run on to the third or fourth genera¬ 
tion before a balance is effected. 

It might be thought that all forms of neurotic trouble are 
allayed for the time by alcohol, but I fancy that it is not for 
the relief from the actual neurosis that alcohol is sought. 
But there is one thing amongst neurotics that does lead to 
alcohol more than anything, and that is the feeling of inferiority, 

I have said that there is a human psychology. This is, in a 
way, a new discovery. We have various psychological functions, 
and these all require expression. If we are one-sided, then we 
do not consume our own smoke, and others must suffer the 
burden of that smoke. The idea that we ought to experience 
everything, and try many different things, is really quite a 
modern attitude. An unexpressed function lies in the un¬ 
conscious as a dynamic force. It is not just non-existent. The 
dream shows its existence. A magnetic field is invisible until 
we drop iron filings round it. Then the iron filings assume a 
pattern. So it is with the dream that arranges the incidents 
of the day in a certain pattern and reveals the missing function. 
The conception of the unconscious has really added enormously 
to human responsibility. It is natural that many people hate to 
think that there is such a thing. The moral question of to-day 
is not only what are we in the conscious, but what are we 
in the unconscious ? 

All this leads to the relationship between need for the alcohol 
and the missing psychological function. 
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EMBRYONIC FUNCTION. 

We can consider the whole problem of psychological sickness 
in terms of the missing function , just as we can consider that the 
primary effect of alcohol is to restore the missing function for 
the time being. Psychological balance is as definite a thing as 
endocrine balance. In every patient who is psychologically sick, 
the first question is. Of what psychological type is the patient, 
what functions are over-expressed, and what functions are 
missing? Now we always find!the missing function in the un¬ 
conscious, usually under a relatively archaic symbol, because it 
is still primitive and undeveloped. If it were not primitive and 
undeveloped, it would be capable of conscious application. It 
is Embryonic Function. The unconscious is the deep underly¬ 
ing consciousness, and its product, the dream, is the expression 
of the forces lying in this deep beneath consciousness. It is here 
that we must look for the missing psychological function. For 
example, a certain patient had a recurrent dream. He could not 
understand why, during sleep, he always had this dream. The 
dream was that he found himself a knight-errant, performing 
various acts of courtesy and chivalry, and the scenery was 
mediaeval. Now what can we say of such a person, as practical 
psychologists ? In sleep, when he descends to the deeper levels, 
he meets this symbol—the symbol of the knight-errant. Here, 
then, lies a certain quantity of energy under a definite symbol. 
As practical psychologists we would say that the amount of 
energy lying under the symbol of the knight-errant must be 
lacking in consciousness. In other words, we would incline to 
the view that this man, in his daily life, lacked courtesy. When 
we find that he was actually notorious for his bad manners we 
have no hesitation in saying that the missing function lay in the 
unconscious under the symbol of the mediaeval knight—mediaeval 
because it was archaic and not developed up to the level of 
conscious application in modern life. 

In giving this illustration, I am looking at dreams only from 
one particular angle, but an important one. The symbol under 
which the missing function appears in the dream is important, as 
it not only indicates the nature of the missing function, but it 
contains a hint as to how the patient can get in touch with that 
missing part of his psychology that is sunk in the unconscious, 
and so regain psychological health. When we are out of proper 
relationship with the unconscious, we begin to suffer from 
psychological sickness if we are sensitive. 

It will be scarcely necessary to remind you of the fact of 
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conversion in alcoholism. The religious function suddenly 
breaks through, and more than a passing cure is sometimes 
effected. Religion is not a thing grafted on to man. If it is not 
expressed, it will be in the unconscious, because it is a psycho¬ 
logical function. I am not speaking of any particular dogma, 
but of the religious attitude to life. I find the primitive religious 
function in the unconscious of patients as regularly as I find 
primitive sexuality. There is no escape. 

Every doctor intuitively assumes the existence of a law of 
psychological compensation, in so far as to advise a complete 
change of occupation or environment. But psychological com¬ 
pensation involves the conception of the missing psychological 
function. 

What relation has alcohol to the missing psychological function? 
Alcohol in small doses has a wide range of effects on people. It 
reveals them in new aspects. I believe that at some stage 
alcohol tends to release the energy belonging to the missing 
psychological function, and that it effects, in the initial stages, 
something of a psychological balance. In a word, alcohol tends 
to supply the psychological defect peculiar to each individual. 

THE THEORY OF RELEASE. 

That this should be so is not surprising. A stimulant, as 
Anstie observed, may work—may, perhaps, only work— byreleasing 
something. Hughlings Jackson taught that destruction of upper 
neurological levels always means release of lower levels, and that 
the clinical picture after such destruction must be realized to be 
a picture of the effects of the functioning of living lower levels 
and not of the dead ones. Neurologists still talk of the positive 
signs and symptoms of brain disease as being due to the destructive 
lesion, instead of saying that they are due to the released lower 
neuronic system. You may think it much the same thing. But 
it is not the same thing. In Jackson’s way of putting it a theory 
of life is implicated. In the other way of putting it there is no 
theory at all. 

Now I want to draw your attention to that kind of patient who 
takes alcohol because he has a feeling of inferiority. When¬ 
ever there is a missing function there is a feeling of inferiority. 
Psychological energy lies in the unconscious under the symbol 
of the missing function, and because it is lacking in the conscious 
range of application a feeling of inferiority is experienced. Alco¬ 
hol does something towards releasing this energy and restores 
the balance artificially. 
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In a greater or less degree, this is what happens when any of 
us take alcohol, and in this respect it may have value. But the 
need for alcohol does not become imperative unless there is a 
great discrepancy between the conscious and the unconscious— 
that is, when there is a large amount of psychological energy 
lying in the unconscious under a symbol that is far removed from 
the possibility of conscious application. In sensitive types this 
condition produces a tremendous feeling of inferiority, and a 
sense of strain that is only relieved by some drug. Then the 
missing energy finds a release in a particular phantasy related to 
the symbol under which it lies. 

But this method of reaching the missing function is regressive , and 
therefore pathological if persisted in. 

If we could regressively alter the environment so that it allowed 
of the escape of the missing function in its mediaeval or archaic 
form, then we should free the patient from his inferiority. Some¬ 
times such patients seek a primitive environment and feel more 
at peace in it, and require less alcohol for the time being. But a 
return to normal life at once increases the feeling of inferiority 
and therefore the need for alcohol. 

In an unsuitable environment, in which life is monotonous, a 
normal man cannot live out his various functions, and so tension 
rises in the unconscious, which is released by alcohol. Here the 
problem has a clear external factor. Given reasonable oppor¬ 
tunities of normal release, alcohol ceases to be necessary. 

We now come to the question as to why a man, with a strong 
feeling of inferiority, cannot get in touch with the missing function 
save by artificial means of release; such is attained regressively 
by drugs. Let me take an example. A young man takes alcohol 
to excess. When sober he feels a great inferiority, which is only 
relieved by a stiff drink. His manner at once changes. From a 
concave attitude to life, he passes to a convex one. Now when in 
a maudlin state he says that he is king of all the international 
crooks. His compensatory phantasy therefore appears under 
the symbol of the great crook, with world powers. Here we see 
at once an enormous discrepancy between the conscious and the 
unconscious. The gap in reality is so great that a criminal 
phantasy only will fill it. In theory, if he had become a great 
crook, his compulsion for alcohol would have vanished. He 
would have expressed himself freely and so formed individuality. 
But the expression would have been anti-social. Had he been of 
more tough fibre he might have become a crook. But his type 
was intuitive, and the intuitives are rarely of tough fibre. They 
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are sensitive and have special problems which make them not 
easy cases. 

The phantasy, therefore, is useless from a practical standpoint. 
But now we have to ascertain, as analysts, why the phantasy is 
essential to him. The patient is married, but we find he cannot 
love. He describes his wife very nicely, but says his love will 
not go to her. Now the intuitive always has an instinct problem 
—a problem of love—and here is one aspect of the missing 
function. Through love a man escapes from the infantile 
psychology—he leaves his father and mother, and cleaves to his 
wife. This is not something objective. It is a question of a 
changed standpoint in values. It is a psychological problem that 
only is solved by some married people and not by all. As long 
as psychological energy is held back regressively under the 
authoritative images of father and mother—and the dream will 
show you this at once—a man has not found his strength and can¬ 
not overcome reality—that is, mythologically expressed, he cannot 
conquer the world and attain individuality. His psychology 
remains infantile. Since he cannot “conquer the world” in the 
normal biological way, the patient drinks and then lives in the 
phantasy of the crook with world power, and thus feels that 
he has performed his task and attained individuality. 

To sum up, I suggest that a great deal of alcoholism begins with 
a primary psychological sickness. There is first of all an inner 
psychological tangle which makes some attitude predominant that 
renders an easy and smooth rapport with the environment 
impossible. A few glasses of wine seem to adjust the problem 
for the time and restore the missing attitude or function. 

I am not concerned with alcoholism in its advanced stages. I 
have no experience of the use of analysis in such cases. Alco¬ 
holism, starting from a primary psychological need, sooner or 
later so implicates the organic side that it largely ceases to be a 
psychological question. But in the early stages there may be a 
very definite psychological factor, and here analysis is of use, 
provided that the patient is not inherently weak. In analysis, 
we must have something to work upon. 

In a case of alcoholism, starting in a patient of reasonably good 
fibre, who has a definite psychological problem—that is, who is 
psychologically sick—the question of analytical treatment is 
worth considering. If the cause of the psychological sickness is 
unravelled, then the primary factor that led to the need for 
alcohol is lessened or removed. In such a case we may certainly 
hope for recovery. 
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THE NEUROTIC WISH IN 
ALCOHOLISM* 

BY KENNETH RICHMOND, 

Author of “ Education for Liberty," etc. 

MODERN opinion seems united that alcohol is only secondarily 
a “stimulant,” and is primarily an anaesthetic with selective 
action upon the higher cortical centres; with these inactive, 
release occurs of lower psychical functions, especially of any 
that have been under pressure of inhibition—the “missing 
functions” of Dr. Nicoll’s thesis. It is perhaps safer to say that 
it is the less organized, or the less rationalized, rather than 
necessarily the lower, functions that are thus released. 

Analytical psychology teaches that the neurotic is suffering 
from repressed feelings and ideas which he cannot bring to sane 
and acceptable expression in his conscious life. He may seek, 
through alcohol or through drugs, to stupefy his organized inhi¬ 
bitions, and so to obtain some outlet, more or less real, for his 
repressions. For a comparatively real outlet we may instance a 
hunting man who temporarily (and dangerously) recovers his 
lost nerve by free recourse to his flask ; for an unreal outlet, the 
towering fantasies of a morphinist. 

I need not amplify what Dr. Nicoll has said about the neurotic 
wish for release of function through alcohol, and I should like 
to draw attention to another wish that can operate in conjunction 
with this—the wish to have some tangible explanation for the 
neurotic symptoms. The sense of being controlled and com¬ 
pelled by something indefinable is a great part of neurotic suffer¬ 
ing, and it is often remarkable to what lengths the sufferer's 
impulse will carry him in creating an apparent causation for a 
symptom, covering the actual causation which is unconsciously 
repressed, and is thus a matter of mystery and dread. 

For a small and compact instance : a patient had a tremor of 
the right hand that interfered with his writing, and put a check 

* Abstract of a contribution to the discussion opened by Dr. Maurice 
Nicoll on “ Analytical Psychology in Alcoholism.” 
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on his professional work. It was at its worst in the morning, a 
fact which he attributed to an habitual overdose of whisky, 
taken at night to ensure sleep. Analysis of his dreams showed, 
among other things, a desire to give up this whisky, and he 
succeeded in doing so, fully expecting to recover control of his 
hand in consequence. He was much disappointed and disturbed 
to find that the tremor persisted, and that he no longer regained 
fluency of pen in the evenings. (Here the other motive for the 
whisky—anaesthesia and release—is apparent.) Bereft at once 
of his anodyne, and of the seemingly rational explanation of his 
trouble that its use had provided, he had to face his mystery—to 
come to terms with the repressed impulses in his unconscious 
mind that were interfering with his self-expression. The actual 
course of the analysis in unravelling the neurotic material would 
take too much space to detail, and would exceed the bounds of 
our subject. The point is that, without analytic treatment of 
this repressed material, the result of refraining from whisky 
would have appeared wholly unfavourable, and there would have 
been great likelihood of relapse into the all too familiar alcoholic 
ctegringola.de. 

[I should like to express the opinion that when a neurosis is 
complicated by an addiction to alcohol or drugs, the moment to 
begin a direct attack upon the addiction ought to be judged by 
the patient’s own material, as it comes up in analysis. In the 
above case, the alcoholic trend came up early because it needed 
to be, and could be, cleared away in order to make possible the 
presentation of deeper neurotic trends against which it made a 
temporary and fallacious barrier. In other cases, the narcotism 
goes nearer the root of the neurotic disorder, and can only be 
dealt with as one digs further down.] 

Another instance of the wish for a narcotic to provide a 
fallacious, but tangible^ "explanation” of symptoms does not con* 
cern alcohol; but it is a good model of a situation upon which both 
alcoholism and drug-taking may be founded—a typical "inferi¬ 
ority” situation such as Dr. Nicoll has emphasized as a usual 
factor in recourse to alcoholic anaesthesia. The patient was a 
boy, enormously overgrown (hyperpituitarism), with the somatic 
make-up of a youth of nineteen or twenty and the mental 
development of a child of twelve. He had the habit'of shutting 
himself into a small closed space (there were no indications of 
agoraphobia) and there consuming a succession of cigarettes, 
finally emerging in a dazed condition and leaving the place 
befogged with smoke. 
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He admitted very readily—so readily as to suggest that this 
was a cover-explanation, a smoke-screen—that he was heavy, 
stupid and nervous because he smoked too much. He was, in 
fact, heavy and stupid whether he smoked or not; the nervous¬ 
ness was partly a toxic effect from the cigarettes. But he was 
continually pestered by this judgment, which he was quite 
sensible enough to form: “ I am heavy and stupid." This inevit¬ 
ably stirred the question, “ Why am I heavy and stupid?”—with 
the further problems, “What is the matter with me?” “ Why 
was I made like this?” It needs little power of sympathetic 
insight to realize the intense painfulness of these unspoken 
inquiries, and the torturing sense of inferiority that they involved. 
The motive can easily be seen for the protective simplifica¬ 
tion, “ I am heavy and stupid because I smoke too much,” 
and for the patient's accentuation of this formula by half 
asphyxiating himself with cigarette smoke. The symptom, 
with others, yielded in large measure to judicious explanation 
and discussion of the real causes of the inferiority, introduced as 
analysis brought the repressed worries to conscious expression ; 
but in this case the sense of inferiority could not, of course, be 
wholly dispelled through analysis, since it was rooted in physio¬ 
logical mischance that only time and nature could remedy. The 
patient, however, found a modus vivendi, and should be safe from 
substituting alcohol or drugs for nicotine in the future. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Alcohol and thb Human Body: An Introduction to thb 
Study of thb Subjbct, and a Contribution to National 
HEALTH. By Sir Victor Horsley, C.B., F.R.S., and Mary D. Sturge, 
M.D., London. Sixth Edition, enlarged. Pp. 345. London : Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, W.C. 2. 1920. Prioe 3s. net. 

The greatest service Sir Viotor Horsley rendered to the temperance 
cause was the publication, in oonjunotion with Dr. Mary Sturge, of 
“ Alcohol and the Human Body.” I am specially glad, therefore, to see 
that Dr. Sturge has prepared a sixth edition of the work. In this edition 
are to be found many facts and records of researches which have been pub¬ 
lished since the last edition : the book has, in fact, been brought thoroughly 
up to date. Only those who have attempted it know how difficult it is to 
incorporate new matter into an old book, and to determine just where each 
addition can best be made, how far some modification of statement 
may be necessary, and when scissors are more valuable than paste. 
Having read this volume through from oover to oover, I must congratulate 
Miss Sturge upon the care, the thoroughness, and the ability with which 
she has done her work. Dr. Saleeby has helped her to prepare a very useful 
chapter on “ Alcohol as a Racial Poison,” and Sir Leonard Rogers’ col- 
laboration in a chapter on “ Alcohol and Tropical Conditions” is equally 
valuable. The whole book is so full of valuable material, of accurately 
recorded facts, and of cogent arguments fairly stated, that one only longs 
to have it in everyone’s hand, that the entire nation might read, learn, and 
inwardly digest it. The strength of the biologioal case against alcohol is 
really extraordinarily strong, and as I read this book again it inspires fresh 
hope that,however powerful the "interests ” and the “ trade” may be, the 
light of truth must shine forth and dissipate the darkness. I feel it to be 
ungracious to write even a word of oritioism of such a really valuable book 
as this is. But I hope Dr. Sturge will, in her next edition, try to get rid of 
the word “ reaction ” as applied to the effects of alcohol. I think it is 
misleading; it implies that its influence is of two opposite kinds, and it 
almost necessarily suggests the old notion of a stimulant effect followed by 
some depressing reaction. Alcohol, we know, is never a stimulant, but is 
always a nerve depressant; its action is singularly uniform in nature, if not 
in degree. I think, too, a little more notice should be taken of the argu¬ 
ment of Lord D’Abernon’s physiologists on alcohol as a food. Horsley 
was a really great physiologist, and I should like to hear what his criticisms 
would have been. I think he would also have had some trenchant com¬ 
ments to make upon the attempts of the Liquor Control Board to pose as 
"scientific” reformers. I notice on p. 276 a statement that the injection 
of aloohol into nerves to produoe paralysis and cessation of pain is based 
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upon its 44 selective activity in attacking nerve fibres ”; this is, of course, 
a misapprehension. There is no 41 selective aotivity” when a drug 
destroys a tissue into which it is introduced. These are quite minor 
matters. No one can read this book without learning from it and without 
realizing what an enormous influence alcohol has in checking the full 
development of man’s powers, physical, mental, and moral. In planning 
it, Horsley and Sturge designed a most powerful means of man’s enfran¬ 
chisement, and in the days which are surely hastening on, when we in 
Great Britain will be alcohol-free, it will be realized that to the authors 
of this little book the deepest gratitude is due. I beg all the readers of this 
journal to read 44 Alcohol and the Human Body ” again, and then to be sure 
to hand it on to someone else. ALFRED PEARCE GOULD. 


The Psychology of Alcoholism. By W. H. B. Stoddart, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. Pp. 14. London: The True Temperance Association, 
Donington House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 2. 1920. Price 3d. 

This pamphlet, forming the so-called 44 True Temperance Monographs 
No. 10,” is a statement of the case against prohibition from the pen of a 
Freudian psycho-analyst. To anyone familiar with the teaching of this 
school, the contents are just what we would expect, but to anyone less 
versed in the narrow outlook of modern Freudianism, they are likely to 
come as a surprise. The burden of the pamphlet is contained in the 
italicized words on page 6 : 14 All alcoholics arc repressed homosexuals .” To 
Dr. Stoddart all alcoholics are homo-sexuals, because presumably all 
regression is homo-sexual, because all conflict is homo-sexual, and, in fact, 
because all psychology turns on homo-sexuality. Dr. Stoddart makes 
fairly sweeping claims—and no doubt just claims—in regard to his standing 
as an authority on insanity. It is all the more surprising, therefore, that 
one of such extensive experience should have failed to observe a single case 
of alcoholism dependant on any form of mental conflict save a homo-sexual 
one. But of course the Freudian is the prince of rationalizers, and he can 
be trusted to produce evidence to substantiate his ipse dixi . Dr. Stoddart 
dismisses any physical explanation of alooholism. The association of low 
blood-pressure and alcoholism is either a mistaken observation or else the 
low blood-pressure is the result of the 44 mental kink”—homo¬ 
sexuality. Presumably all epileptic alcoholism is primarily attributable to 
homo-sexuality, and all oases of general paralysis of the insane that so 
often burst into alcoholism in the early stages are fundamentally homo¬ 
sexual. There is no exception and no reservation— 44 all alcoholics are 
repressed homo-sexuals,” and psycho-analysis has revealed it. There is, 
however, some relief to this sweeping generalization contained in the 
statement quoted on page 7, to the effect that a normal man is mentally 
75 per cent, male and 25 per cent, female, and a normal woman mentally 
75 per cent, female and 25 per cent. male. The uninitiated may well be 
excused a slight feeling of bewilderment. Also the 44 True Temperance 
Association” may be similarly excused for the statement in the prefaoe 
that it does not hold itself responsible for everything which the writers of 
the monographs say. Dr. Stoddart has an easy way with statistics. All 
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men of sense know that statistics may be very misleading, but Dr. Stoddart 
goes further, and claims quite frankly that all statistics which support 
prohibition are manipulated by " our teetotal enthusiasts.” Many eminent 
authorities have claimed alcoholism as a causative factor in from 25 per 
cent, to 50 per cent, of all cases of insanity. Dr. Stoddart’s experience 
has reduced this proportion to 2 per cent.—a somewhat startling difference. 
Referring to the Liquor Control Board he says: “ Those of us who are 
behind the scenes know that their regulations had the effeot of increasing 
inebriety—at least in some people.” This is a profound saying, but surely 
the Liquor Control Board would not contest the fact P It would, we 
presume, make the obvious retort that it reduced inebriety considerably 
more than it increased it, and this answer would be sufficient for anyone 
with a sociological sense. But the Freudian has an outlook on sociology 
which is entirely his own, so it is useless to express surprise or anger on the 
point. Dr. Stoddart’s monograph will not—if we are any judge—do muoh 
to forward the oause championed by the “True Temperance Association”; 
nor will it do muoh to influence opinion in regard to prohibition; nor yet, 
we fear, will it go far to strengthen Dr. Stoddart’s claim to authority on 
mental disease—and all for the same reason that the monograph is from 
beginning to end a piece of special pleading. This does not greatly concern 
us, but what does concern us is that writings of this kind give oause to the 
enemy to blaspheme—and the enemy is the reactionary opponent of clear 
and progressive thinking in psychology and sociology. It is always a 
calamity when the case for progressive thinking is presented in any spirit 
but that of temperate and judicial detachment. 

H. CRICHTON MlLLBR. 


Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist. By John 
B. Watson, Professor of Psychology, the Johns Hopkins University. 
Pp. xiii+429. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippinoott Company. 
1919. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

Professor Watson’s informing and suggestive treatise on behavioristic 
psychology will be of special interest and service to educationists, medical 
advisers, students of social problems, and scientific workers for child 
welfare and human betterment generally. It is a highly original and most 
fascinating exposition of fundamental facts and governing principles re¬ 
lating to human activity and conduct. The volume opens with a statement 
of the problems and soope of psychology and an explanation of psychological 
methods. Then follow illuminating chapters on Receptors and their 
Stimuli, the Neuro-Physiological Basis of Aotion, Organs and Hereditary 
Modes of Response, and the Genesis and Rentention of Explioit and Im¬ 
plicit Habits. The concluding chapters furnish aooounts of the human 
organism at work, and the nature and manifestations of personality and its* 
disturbances, such as students of the alcohol problem, and all dealing with 
morbid, mental, and moral states, will find of special service. The 
book will be of muoh assistance to those who are planning new ex¬ 
periments regarding the action of alcohol on the human subject. 
Professor Watson devotes a section to aleohol, and presents a summary, 
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from whieh we quote the following: “1. There is • wide range of 
individual variation in the ability of different people to consume alcohol 
without showing its effeet upon their curve of work. The amount may 
vary from 20 o.c. to 40 c.e. of absolute alcohol (a very mueh heavier dose 
than is usually taken for purely soeial purposes). 2. The effeet of aleobol 
upon all reflexes when any is noted is depressing. This has been confirmed 
by many investigators working upon the patellar reflex, reflex eye move* 
ments, and others. 3. The effeot of aloohol when taken in large quantities 
on the amount and quality of muscular work which can be done is 
deleterious, according to moat observers. Some hold that the bad effeot 
upon muscular work can be observed for many hours after the alcohol has 
been consumed.” The conclusions of Rivers are also recorded. It is 
stated that the effeot of aloohol upon language functions is not dear. 
" They are undoubtedly less affeoted than are manual habits. Dodge, in his 
reeent study, has shown that the more complex functions, such as memory 
and thinking, show less effect under the administration of aloohol than do 
the simple reflexes, although when any effect is noticeable it is one of 
depression. This seems to eontradiet the popular view, sinoe it is a matter 
of oommon observation that in oertain social situations, suohas a dinner* 
party, afternoon tea, or wedding, conversation becomes accelerated when 
aloohol is consumed. The situation here is quite complex. The depressive 
effect seems to be focalized in the oortioal centres, thus leaving the 
segmental speeoh connections without cortical oontrol. When larger 
amounts of alcohol are consumed the cord centres become dulled, and 
conversation deelines; the company becomes dull, and depression of all 
functions can be observed.” Professor Watson, in the following sentences, 
presents a suggestion whieh would seem to merit full investigation : 
“ While possibly no good physiological reason can be assigned for it, 
the different forms of aloohol seem to produce differences in the liveliness 
of a given company. The consumption of the same amount of grain aloohol 
at a social gathering will not produoe the same effect as will an equal 
amount of alcohol in the form of champagne or a cocktail. The liveliness 
which ensues during social functions is not wholly due by any means to the 
alcohol which is taken. While the dinner as a whole might be a failure 
without it, the primary effect of the alcohol is probably to bring about an 
increased glandular activity which raises rapidly the general emotional 
level of the individuals partaking of it. This is pure speculation, sinoe the 
author knows of no work which tests the effects of aloohol upon internal 
secretions. All that we argue for here is that the sight of the wine or 
eooktail may start conditioned secretion reflexes.” It is pointed out that 
“ psychopathology shows that many feeble*minded and psychopathic 
ehildren are born of alooholic parents.” The opinion is expressed that " it 
is questionable whether a sturdy individual free from hereditary stigmata 
could ever become alooholio,” for “ so many normal interests would come 
in oonfliet with the exeessive use of aloohol that it is almost unthinkable 
that a healthy man could sink his cares and worries in that form of 
oblivion.” Professor Watson elaims that in the opinion of many people the 
following statements seem to be reasonable: " (1) That the only sane thing 
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to do is to keep aloohol from ehildren during the growing and adolescent 
periods, not because experiment has shown that small amounts will injure 
them, but because there may be a risk, and the risk is not worth while, 
since the child is in no need of relaxation from work. (2) That the distri¬ 
bution of alcohol is not (or, rather, was not) very wisely handled. The 
saloon is generally recognized as an unwholesome institution, because it 
provides a loafing-place for individuals out of work, keeps the working man 
from his home, encourages drink during the working hours of the day, and 
because of the fact that undesirable characters very often frequent k. 
The more reasonable members of the community feel that if the saloon 
could be eradicated and the sale of high-proof liquors stopped, then the 
lighter wines and beer could be oonsumed in small amounts in the evening 
after the working period is done, with no detriment to the raoe as a whole. 
The advantage they urge from suoh a handling of the alooholio situation is 
the relaxation which a small amount of aloohol brings. The concept of 
relaxation is a growing one, and people realize that when the day’s work is 
done some form of relaxation is advantageous. No man to-day of any 
thoughtfulness will tell you that he takes his quota of alcohol to increase 
his output of muscular work, or to increase his ability to write or think 
dearly. They frankly admit that when they have a definite and delicate 
job to do they want to be free from the effects of alcohoL On the other 
hand, they give as their reason for drinking that when they come home 
tired from their work, or worn out with business and professional cares, 
they want to be freed from them as rapidly as possible, and that alcohol 
brings the needed relaxation. They state that they can become, through 
the effects of a cocktail or a glass of wine, a social rather than an unsocial 
being, that this aids them in putting aside the daily grind and entering into 
their family life and social relations generally with greater rapidity. They 
argue further that sinoe no experimental work has ever shown that the 
amount of alcohol they consume has any detrimental effect upon their 
character or ability to work on the following day, they see no reason why 
they should not continue to live as they have in the past.” These notes 
and quotations will be sufficient to indicate that Professor Watson’s notable 
volume is one which merits the serious study of readers of this journal. 


Psycho-Analysis : A brief Account of the Freudian Theory. 
By Barbara Low, B.A., with an Introduction by Ernest Jones, M.D., 
M.R.C.P., President of the British Psycho-Analytical Society. Pp. 191. 
London : George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., Ruskin House, 40, Museum 
Street, W.C. 1. 1920. Price 5s. net. 

Miss Low has rendered a notable servioe by the preparation of this clear, 
concise, and yet comprehensive exposition of Freudian doctrines. Psycho¬ 
analysis has of necessity developed a jargon of its own which makes the 
writings of many members of this new psychological school almost incom¬ 
prehensible to ordinary readers. And yet no serious students df mankind 
can afford to remain in ignoranoe of the teaching of Freud and his disciples, 
which in this and other lands is now exercising far-reaohing influence. As 
Dr. Ernest Jones points out in his preface, the conclusions reached are 
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strange end startling, and " the more foreign they are to familiar know¬ 
ledge, and the more repellent to preconceived opinions or prejudices, the 
harder it is to make them either acceptable or readily comprehensible.” 
Miss Low is a loyal, uncompromising Freudian, and elaims that “the 
Freudian theory and technique, and these alone, constitute psycho¬ 
analysis.” The work opens with an exposition of the seope and significance 
of pyscho-analysis and a description of conscious and unoonscious mental 
life. Then follow chapters on Repressions, the Rdle of the Dream, and 
Treatment by Psycho-Analysis. The concluding ohapter provides a fore¬ 
cast of the probable social and educational results of Freudian doctrines. 
In a brief notice it is impossible to enter on a criticism of Freud's work or 
teaching, but for those who cannot find time or lack opportunity to 
study at first hand the work of Freud and his followers, Miss Low's able 
introduction will be of the greatest service. The work must be read with 
discrimination, but without prejudice. “ It is as a revelation of new 
knowledge foreshadowing the most hopeful possibilities, and as an instru¬ 
ment of potent power for sounding the yet unplumbed sea of mind, that 
psycho-analysis claims our interest and our study.” The volume contains 
a serviceable bibliography of Freudian writings in English, but we regret 
that there should be no reference to Dr. Maurice Nicoil’s notable little 
monograph on “ Dream Psychology.” It is unfortunate that there is no 
index. _ 

An Introduction to Sociology for Social Workbrs and 
GBNBRAL RbADBRS. By J. J. Findlay, Sarah Fielden Professor of 
Education in the University of Manchester. Pp. xi + 304. Manchester: 
The University Press, 12, Lime Grove, Oxford Road. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 39, Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 1920. 

Price 6s. net. 

Professor Findlay has prepared a new, intensely interesting, and highly 
suggestive form of introduction to the principles and practice of sociology. 
The work has been primarily designed for those engaged in social servioe 
or entering upon the serious study of social problems. The author’s 
oentre theme is the definition and classification of social groups, and the in¬ 
vestigation of them relative to each other. In such a task anthropology, 
biology, psychology, history, politics, theology, education, all have to be 
requisitioned. Professor Findlay’s work provides the outline of a novel 
philosophy, one which, in bis own words, “ can only be created and 
re-created when its roots are spread abroad in the common soil.” The 
book is divided into three sections: the first is devoted to principles ; in 
the second, types of social grouping are described in detail; while in the third, 
systems of organization are defined and discussed. The author in this 
little unpretentious volume has concentrated the outoome of the reading 
and thought of thirty years. There is an appendix of references with 
notes, which bear witness to the far-extending researches which have gone 
to the making of this original and revealing book. We earnestly commend 
its study to all earnest men and women desirous of a better understanding 
of the fundamental facts in human thought and oonduct. 
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FBMINISM AND Sex EXTINCTION. By Arabella Kenealy, L.R.C.P. 

Pp. 313. London: T. Fisher Unwin t Ltd., 1, Adelphi Terrace. 

1920. Price 8s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Arabella Kenealy has written a book which will give rise to eriticism 
and disputations. With much literary skill she vividly portrays the perils 
that threaten us through the spread of a Feministic Movement which is 
developing in many women such male characteristics as in the interests of 
the race should remain dormant. It is shown that the predominant cult of 
the Woman’s Movement is Masculinism. The author has elaborated her 
thesis with much originality and forcefulness, and sets forth views based on 
the study of the work of the Mendelians and other scientific investigators 
in a particularly attractive and suggestive form. The substanoe of the 
work is grouped into two sections : Woman’s Part in Human Evolution 
and Woman’s Part in Human Decadence. We do not pretend to endorse 
all the contentions set forth in this striking volume, but we have no 
hesitation in expressing the opinion that there is muoh truth in many of the 
views herein elaborated. Dr. Kenealy has written a work whioh students 
of social problems will find of exceptional interest and suggestiveness. The 
book is one which deserves the consideration of medical advisers, edu¬ 
cationists, and all engaged in efforts to further maternity and child welfare. 


Habits that Handicap : The Rbmbdy for Narcotic, Alcohol, 
Tobacco, and Other Drug Addictions. By Charles B. 
Towns. Pp. 223. New York and London: Funk and Wagnalls 
Company. 1920. 

This book is primarily addressed to American readers. Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot provides a sympathetic preface and Dr. Edwin F. Bowers furnishes 
an introduction. The author has elaborated a system of treatment for 
aloobol and drug addiction whioh seems to have proved successful in many 
oases. His views on the morbid conditions he seeks to treat and his 
methods for securing restoration are effectively set forth. The work would 
be advantaged by concentration and a provision of references. Dr. 
Alexander Lambert supplies as an appendix a suggestive article on “ The 
Relation of Alcohol to Disease.” The volume oontains no index, a 
serious omission which should be rectified in the next edition. 


THB VENEREAL Problem 2 A Description of the Venereal Diseases; 
their History; their Prevalence in Great Britain; their Effect upon 
the National Life ; the Factors causing their Propagation and Spread ; 
and a Discussion of Methods for their Control and Eradication. By 
E. T. Burke, D.S.O., M.B., Ch.B. (Glasgow). Pp. xvi + 208. With 
six illustrations. London : Henry Kimpton, 263, High Holborn, W.C. 
1919. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Venereal disease and alcoholism stand out as among the chief morbid 
conditions menacing human health and happiness. All reliable agencies 
for educational enlightenment regarding their nature, manifestations, pre¬ 
vention, and arrest are to be welcomed. Dr. Burke’s concise, informing, 
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mad thoroughly practical manual is just the work which medical advisers 
will find of assistance in furthering popular propaganda. It is a book which 
the thoughtful layman can understand and study with profit. The sub- 
stfooe matter is conveniently grouped in three parts, which deal respec¬ 
tively with the nature of the venereal diseases and their effect upon the 
nation ; their propagation and spread ; and measures for their control and 
eradication. A special chapter is devoted to a consideration of the rela¬ 
tionship of alcohol to venereal disease. We extract the following : 44 It is 
an undoubted faot that the effect of alcohol is to give an impulse to 
the sexual instinct. • • • There is an increased desire for sexual inter¬ 
course. The higher faculties of reasonableness and prudence are inhibited, 
and the all-powerful impulse drives the alcoholieally affected person to 
sexual gratification. This applies with equal force to both sexes. . • • 
Where drunkenness is most rife there congregates the lowest and most 
infected class of prostitute. • . • The intoxicated man, having engaged a 
particular prostitute, conducts the act of sexual intercourse with little or no 
care. Any training or knowledge he may have with regard to sexual 
cleanliness is thrown to the wind, and it is not until he is sober—if then— 
that he will adopt any of the usual prophylactic measures. Even should he 
adopt them, he has, on aocount of alcoholic general depression, rendered 
himself more liable to infection, sinoe the effect of alcohol is to make the body 
less able to beat off the attaoks of disease. . . . Alcohol and sexuality are of 
necessity associated together. The greater amount of drunkenness there 
is, the greater is the amount of venereal disease. The drunken man is the 
special prey of the lowest'and most drunken, and therefore most infected, 
olass of prostitute. ... A man who is already infected, who comes 
under the influence of alcohol, is equally tempted to sexual intercourse. 
His sense of responsibility is inactive, and he has no compunction about 
gratifying his desires. He gives no heed to the fact that by so doing he is 
spreading the disease. ... In both syphilis and gonorrhoea, alcohol 
causes an increase of the symptoms, and by weakening the resistance of the 
body renders these troubles less amenable to treatment. While holding no 
brief for teetotalism, it would be a serious shirking of the facts not to 
appreciate and to set forth the grave effect that over-indulgenoe in alcohol 
has in causing the continuance of these diseases, and its results in minimizing 
efforts at treatment.” This outspoken pronouncement certainly indicates 
the close connection which exists between venereal disease and alcoholism; 
and in the medico-sociological investigation of the one condition the other 
must receive fullest consideration. 


The DIARY OF A Police Surgeon. By Graham Grant, V.D., Lieut - 
Colonel, R.A.M.C.T., L.R.C.P. and S. (Edin.), Barrister-at-Law. 
Pp. 188. London: C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., Henrietta Street, 
W.C.2. 1920. Price 3s. 6d. 

This collection of medico-legal experiences will be of exceptional interest 
to doctors. The stories are set forth with such attractiveness and pictorial 
skill that the ordinary laymen will be glad to read these records of 
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adventure, analysis, and dealings with wayward men and women. The 
author elearly indicates the prominent part played by alcohol and the 
alcoholic environment in the production of vioe and crime and the degrade* 
tion of the human subject. The book is full of information, practical 
suggestions, and throws much helpful light on social problems. 


“ The Food Reformers’ Year-Book and Health-Seekers’ Guide for 
1920,” oompiled and edited by John L. Bmary (London: G. Bell and Sons, 
Ltd., York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 2. Price 2s. net), is issued by 
the London Vegetarian Society, the headquarters of whioh are at 8, John 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. It contains signed articles and notices on diet in 
its various bearings on human welfare, food reform, and the like. Lists 
are provided of boarding-houses and apartments where food reformers are 
specially catered for, health food stores, vegetarian restaurants, special 
forms of “health foods,” sanatoriums, hydros, nursing homes and nature 
oure establishments, vegetarian and food reform societies, books on food 
reform, etc. _ 

“ In the Whirlpool of the Raoes ” (London Missionary Sooiety, 48, Broad¬ 
way, Westminster, S.W. 1920. Price Is. 6d. net) is issued, with a 
prologue by Basil Mathews, M.A., in whioh he reviews the existing inter¬ 
racial situation, and indicates the bearing of the Christian missionary idea 
on the Covenant of the League of Nations. The volume oontains a series 
of striking communications from experienced missionaries at the battle 
fronts, and include the following: “China in France,” by Arnold G. 
Bryson; '* A Chinese Y.M.C.A. in France,” by H. Payne; “ Lepers find 
a Larger Life,” by Dr. B. J. Peill; “ At the Mouth of the Somme,” by Dr. 
B. J. Stuokey; “ With the Indians in France,” by A. W. McMillan ; 
“ The V.D. Hospital,” by Ben T. Butcher; and “ After these Things,” by 
Edward Shillito. There are several effective illustrations. 


" Webster’s Royal Red Book ” (London : A. Webster and Co., 44, Dover 
Street, W. 1. May, 1920. Price 7s. 6d. net) is now in its 146th edition, 
and while maintaining its familiar form and convenient arrangement of 
eontents, has been thoroughly brought up-to-date. It is an indispensable 
reference book for Londoners. In addition to the very complete directory 
of streets and alphabetical classification of persons, there is much other 
valuable information, including lists of professional and business houses, 
royal warrant holders, clubs, societies, and institutions, etc. There are 
plans of the principal theatres. Particulars are also provided regarding the 
Royal Family and Royal Households, the Houses of Parliament, and 
Government offices. 
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MEMORANDA. 

THE British Journal OF Inebriety with the present number com¬ 
mences its eighteenth volume. The Society for the Study of Inebriety 
sinoe its foundation in 1884 has always published its Transactions in one 
form or another. The Quarterly Journal in its existing shape was started in 
1903, and has undoubtedly provided means whereby the Society has not only 
increased in numbers, but been able to extend the range of its educational 
servioe. It is generally admitted that if the Society is to maintain its aims 
and extend its work an official journal is indispensable. Throughout the 
difficult days of war the Society has carried on its functions, and its 
quarterly publication has appeared regularly. Since the initiation of the 
Society the minimum annual subscription has continued at the low figure of 
five shillings. The time has now come when it is seen to be impossible to 
carry on the Society at this meagre subscription rate. For a long time 
the outlay incurred in the production of the Journal has been steadily 
rising. The cost of paper has multiplied many times, and the expenditure 
on labour and everything connected with printing has now reached such 
proportions that it is absolutely impossible to continue the Journal on the 
old terms. The publishers, who have been most considerate and generous, 
last year experienced a heavy loss on behalf of the Society. Unless 
the situation is faced immediately, the Society will have to discontinue the 
issue of the Journal or be satisfied with one in a very attenuated form. 
After full discussion of the whole situation, the Council have unanimously 
come to the conclusion that the minimum annual subscription must be 
raised to half-a-guinea. It is believed that this inevitable step will meet 
with the approval of all Members and Associates. In order that this 
change may be made an alteration in rule will be necessary, and the 
Council have taken this opportunity of making other slight alterations in 
the rules, all of which they believe will be readily endorsed by the Society. 
The rules in their revised form are printed in the present issue of the 
Journal. In order that these may be formally adopted by the Society, an 
Extraordinary General Meeting will be held immediately before the 
Ordinary Autumn Meeting, on Tuesday, October 12, at 4 p.m. It will be 
seen that the rise in the subscription rate cannot formally come into force 
this session. Ways and means will have to be found whereby the extra 
expense which will be incurred in producing the Journal during the current 
session can be met. Moreover, with the increase in the rate of postage and 
other materials necessary for the conduct of the work of the Society, the 
incidental expenses will inevitably be heavier than in former years. In 
VOL. XVIII. 4 
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view of ell the difficulties which beset the Society, the Council trust that 
Members and Associates will see their way to raise their subscription at 
onoe to the half-guinea standard, and where possible will send the 
Treasurer a guinea or more. In any case, it is hoped that many generous 
supporters of the Society will be able to make substantial donations to the 
Reserve Fund, which at present is praotically exhausted. It is only by 
some extraordinary contributions that the Society will be able to maintain 
Us work and continue the issue of its Journal during the present session. 
When the subscription is raised next year it is fully expected that the 
Society will be able to meet its current expenses. Finally, it may be 
claimed that to have maintained a scientific body, and to have issued 
offioial transactions over a period of thirty-six years at a merely nominal 
five shillings subscription rate, is an achievement of which the Sooiety may 
well be proud. _ 

Professor Taav Laitinen, in 1909, delivered the third Norman Kerr 
Memorial Lecture, the subject fading 44 The Influence of Alcohol on 
Immunity/’ Many Members and Associates of the Society for the Study 
of Inebriety have taken a great interest in Professor Laitinen’s researches. 
Through the kindness of Mr. Theodore Neild, M. A., J.P., of Leominster, 
we are enabled to give an abstraot of Professor Laitinen’s reoent investiga¬ 
tions on “The Influence of Nicotine upon some Properties of Rabbit’s 
Blood, with especial Reference to its Opsonines ” (Reprint from Amtab* 
Acadumia Scientiarum Feunictt, Helsingfors, 1919. Serie A. Tom. xiii. 
No. 3): “ Professor Laitinen, the Head of the Medioal Servioe of Finland, 
whose extensive researches on the aotion of alcohol are well known, has 
sent us the above reprint. Three-quarters of the paper deal mainly with 
the work of previous investigators upon similar lines. Among other things, 
he mentions that in 1907 he had demonstrated that alcohol lowers the 
bactericidal power of the blood ; also that Dr. Murto, the head of the State 
Serological Laboratory, in which Professor Laitinen conducted the present 
research, had stated that quite small doses of alcohol lower the opsonio 
capacity of rabbit’s blood, and further that the opsonio content of the blood 
of the young of alcoholized animals is lower than that of rabbits that have 
not been alcoholized. The paper then proceeds to give a description of the 
experimental methods employed. War conditions made animals scarce, and 
also three nicotized and two * control ’ animals died early. Three 1 control ’ 
rabbits were transferred to the nicotized group, and two rabbits of the 
same size, age, and weight were added to the 4 control’ group; but from the 
foregoing oause some animals were nicotized 110 days and others only 70. 
The results obtained were briefly negative : in regard (1) to the number of 
red corpuscles; (2) to the number of white corpuscles; (3) to the content 
of haemoglobin ; (4) to the resistance to haemolysis ; (5) to the viscosity of 
the serum ; and (6) almost so to the complement power of the serum. The 
opsonic power of the serum, which, in the early weeks, was somewhat 
lower in the niootized animals than in the 4 control ’ ones, finally became 
equal; so that, according to this research, the opsonic content does not 
seem to be permanently altered. The growth-, however, of the young 
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niootized animal* teemed to be somewhat cheeked by the treatment with 
niootine. Taking the animal* which lived throughout the experiment, the 
niootized animal* gained weight at the rate of 65 gramme* a month on an 
average, whilst the 4 control 9 animals gained 213. The same check to 
development appeared in the 4 control 9 animals when afterwards nicotized. 
Instead of a gain of 213 gramme* the average weight fell to 99 grammes a 
month, though the last six days they got no nicotine. It is true, Professor 
Laitinen adds, that the growth is greater the younger the animals are, but 
that, in view of the figures, this is an unimportant point. It should be 
mentioned, he continues, that the two animals nicotized throughout the 
time, which in the first month suffered a material check, as compared with 
the three animals which did not begin to have nicotine until later, grew 
somewhat more quickly during the last three months, when they showed a 
growth of 160 grammes per month. It would seem, therefore, as though 
the ohecking effect of nicotine is somewhat lessened by habituation to it. 
In conclusion, the Professor regrets that the research, although most 
accurately conducted, is on too small a scale to give a far-reaching 
conclusion—it can only claim probability . 99 


41 The Leisure of the People 99 is the title of a handbook containing the 
record of proceedings of a National Conference held at Manchester, 
November 17-20, 1919. It is published by the Conference Committee, 
29, Princess Street, Albert Square, Manchester. (Price Is. 6d., post free 
Is. 9d.) This little volume should be studied by all temperance advocates, 
welfare workers, and others striving for an increase in human health and 
happiness. Mr. J. Lewis Paton, the Chairman of the Conference, ex¬ 
plains in his foreword that the aim of the gathering was 44 to learn from the 
practical experience of workers in the different fields what was possible in 
music, drama, handicraft, holiday pursuits, and social recreation/ 9 Among 
the reports of the six half-day sessions appear an illuminating address by 
Mr. A. Clutton-Brock on Work and Leisure and records of Discussions 
on Municipal Caf6s, Libraries, and Winter Gardens ; Music, Polk Dancing, 
and Drama ; Juvenile Organizations and Holidays ; Parks, Playing-Fields, 
and Play Centres ; and Social Centres in Villages. 


44 The Working Woman’s House, 99 by A. D. Sanderson Purniss and 
Marion Phillips, D.Sc. (London : The Swarthmore Press, Ltd., 72, Oxford 
Street, W. 1. 1920. Price Is. 6d. net) is a manual for to-day. The 
Secretary of the Women’s Housing Committee of the Labour Party, and 
the Chief Woman Officer of the Labour Party have collaborated to produce 
a thoroughly practical and helpful guide to the solution of housing 
difficulties. The standpoint assumed is that of the working woman in the 
home. There ^are excellent chapters on co-operative house management 
and the New Housing Act, and Women’s Needs. The volume is illustrated 
and furnished with plans. Every worker for social betterment would be 
well advised to study this compact, informing, and serviceable little manual. 
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We have received, from the American Issue Publishing Company, 
Westerville, Ohio, U.S.A., a number of pamphlets dealing with the 
Alcohol Problem, and the Question of Prohibition, and among them are 
the following: “ The Prohibition of Alcohol in Russia,” by Dr. R. Hercod, 
Director of the International Bureau against Alcoholism, Lausanne; “ Is 
Prohibition a Blow at Personal Liberty?” by William Howard Taft, former 
President of U.S.A. ; "Massachusetts Experience with Exempting Beer 
from Prohibition,” by Miss Cora Frances Stoddard; " Light Wines and 
Beer,” by Samuel Wilson; "Results of Prohibition”; "France and 
Alcoholism in War Time ”; and " Army Experiences with Drink.” 

Under the title of " Moderation,” Messrs. James L. Denman and Co., 
Ltd., 20, Piccadilly, W. 1, have issued a brochure dealing with wine and 
its employment. The concluding chapter deals with "Wine and the 
Teetotaller,” and the anonymous author declares " What the world wants 
is temperance, not teetotallism, and there is less of the former in total 
abstainers than in any body of men and women I have known.” 

Captain Courtenay C. Weeks has issued, through the Women's Total 
Abstinence Union, 4, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4, a four-page leaflet, " An 
Answer to * The Truth about Prohibition' as Taught by the Trade.” 

The Friends' Temperance Union, 15, Devonshire Street, E.C. 4, 
continue to publish their striking and informing posters. Already eighty- 
six of these effective " F. T. U. Broadsides ” have been issued. 


Messrs. W. A. Ross and Sons, Ltd., of Belfast (London depfit: 
6, Colonial Avenue, Minories, E. 1), are known throughout the English* 
speaking world for the excellence of their non*alooholic beverages. Their 
" Royal Belfast ” and " Belfast Dry ” ginger ales have won a well-deserved 
reputation. They are prepared in special apparatus which ensures absence 
of all danger from metallic or other contamination. The water used is of 
the purest, and drawn from deep springs. The ingredients employed in the 
preparations of the beverages are evidently selected with special care, and 
the whole process of manufacture is directed with scientific precision. 
This long-established firm is now being carried on by the third generation of 
the Ross family. Messrs. Ross are now supplying many varieties of non- 
intoxicating beverages which should meet the needs of all tastes. As 
valuable aids in the restoration of health, reference should be made to the 
excellent Tonic and Cromleao Waters. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Society for the Study of Inebriety 
and Editor of the “ British Journal of Inebriety ” will be 
greatly obliged if in future all communications relating to 
the work of the Society, the conduct of the journal, and 
books for review, etc., be forwarded to him, addressed: 
Dr. T. N. Kelynack, 19 , Park Crescent, Portland Place, 
London, W. 1 . 
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ALCOHOL AND ALCOHOLISM IN 
RELATION TO VENEREAL DISEASE.* 

BY ARTHUR EVANS, M.S., F.R.G.S., 

Surgeon and Lecturer on Surgery, Westminster Hospital. 

I HAVE been asked to read a short paper on “Alcohol and 
Alcoholism in Relation to Venereal Disease." Whatever value 
there may be in this communication is derived from the quota¬ 
tions which I shall give from authoritative sources. 

The influence of alcohol in actively influencing the treatment 
and prognosis of venereal disease is so generally recognized that 
a few quotations from some of the authorities will suffice. 

Keogh, Melville, Leisham, and Pollockt state that “during 
the early stages of gonorrhoea, alcohol increases the oedema 
of the mucous membrane, and so facilitates the passage of 
the gonococcus to the deeper layers; hence its extremely 
harmful influence on the disease." McDonagh writes: “ In the 
treatment of acute urethritis alcohol must be avoided and milk 
and water substituted." Harrison says : “ The fact that alcohol 
in some form or other is a popular test of cure sufficiently indi¬ 
cates its position in, or rather out of, the dietary of the patient 
suffering from acute or subacute gonorrhoea." 

Watson,+ in referring to the treatment of gonorrhoea, declares: 
“Alcohol is of course entirely forbidden. The reason why all 
alcoholic beverages react so harmfully on gonorrhoea is not easily 
explained, but there is abundant clinical experience to justify 

* Paper introductory to a discussion before the Sooiety for the Study of 
Inebriety on Tuesday, July 13, 1920, and held in the rooms of the Medical 
Society of London, 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 

f See “Manual of Venereal Diseases," published by Hodder and 
Stonghton. London: 1907. 

X Watson: “ Gonorrhoea and its Complications." London: 1914. 
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their entire prohibition during the whole course of infection.” 
George Luys affirms: “ During the course of venereal diseases, 
especially that of gonorrhoea, the use of alcohol is absolutely 
contra-indicated, for it undoubtedly produces congestion of the 
genito-urinary organs, and ought to be prohibited during the 
treatment of gonorrhoea.” 

Marshall :* “ The progress of syphilis is aggravated by various 
secondary factors: alcoholism, intercurrent diseases such as 
tuberculosis, malaria, etc.; mental and bodily overwork, fatigue, 
starvation, etc. The combination of syphilis and chronic alco¬ 
holism is a factor in the causation of arterio-sclerosis, chronic 
interstitial nephritis, and cirrhosis of the liver.” 

Keyes, Professor of Genito-Urinary Surgery, New York Poly¬ 
clinic, and Lecturer Cornell University Medical School, says: 
“ Close observation will show not only that the man who drinks 
hard is the worst sufferer from tertiary syphilis, but also that he 
who merely absorbs constantly—faithfully, one might say—two or 
three drinks a day, is afar more promising candidate for tertiarism 
than he who drinks nothing at all. More than this: In sensitive 
subjects I have several times (sufficiently often to convince both 
the patient and myself that this was no mere coincidence) noted 
distinct exacerbation of existing lesions within forty-eight hours 
after the patient had taken two or three glasses of beer or 
whisky. By keeping a sharp lookout for such occurrences, one 
notes them with startling frequency, and one readily convinces 
the patient of the evil effect of even a little drink. I grow yearly 
more convinced that the syphilitic who wishes to insure himself 
against relapses must drink neither habitually nor intemperately. 
An occasional drink is permissible; but it is safest, all things 
considered, that he drink not at all.” Keyes also adds: “ Alco¬ 
hol is the commonest as well as the most active enemy of the 
syphilitic.” 

“ Malignant early syphilis is more frequent among those who 
have been alcoholic, malignant late syphilis among those who 
remain alcoholic. These two are the current causes of syphilis 
of the nervous system, and the various visceral and vascular 
fibroses. In debating the effect of alcoholism in syphilis a strict 
definition of the term is essential. By alcoholism is meant 
chronic intoxication by alcohol. A man may die of alcoholism 
without ever being drunk. Persistent drinking may make it 
impossible to prevent or cure tertiary relapses. I have quite 

* Marshall, C. F.: " Syphilolofy and Venereal Disease.” London t 
1914. 
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recently witnessed the most striking evidence of this in a young 
man with a tuberculo-ulcerative infiltration of the lips. The 
lesions lasted, now better, now worse, for almost two years, and 
almost every exacerbation could be traced to a few, a very few, 
drinks. Close questioning reveals similar instances quite fre¬ 
quently. But the essential evil of alcoholism is not that it so 
often makes the early lesions of syphilis virulent and hard to 
cure, but that it, combined with inefficient treatment (and the 
two go hand in hand), is almost the whole cause of late syphilis. 
I have already cited my personal statistics in this regard, and my 
clinical impression is even stronger, much stronger, than my 
statistics. 

“ Statistically my 113 recorded alcoholics stand almost on a par 
with the insufficiently treated cases.” 
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Not only does alcohol aggravate the severity of the disease and 
render the patient more liable to the occurrence of late symp¬ 
toms, but it interferes with the efficient treatment of these 
symptoms. 

The most rapid and effective means of treatment now at our 
disposal are the arsenic compounds “606” and “914.” Their 
use is not wholly devoid of danger, and, speaking of the suscepti¬ 
bility of patients to the toxic effects of th$se drugs, Colonel 
Harrison states: “Alcoholics are generally more susceptible if 
one may judge from the case-records of death. Probably this 
is due to the toxic effect of the remedy being exercised on blood¬ 
vessels which are already diseased, especially the kidney vessels. 
Possibly, too, the perverted metabolism of an alcoholic favours 
more rapid decomposition of the remedy within the organ and 
tissues. The weight of evidence is in favour of *606* and *914* 
exercising their toxic effect on the capillary endothelium, result¬ 
ing in leakage of serum or blood into the surrounding tissues. 
Alcoholics naturally come under the category of cases in which 
the arsenical preparations are largely contra-indicated.” 

McDonagh has very definitely stated that “alcohol in time 
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exerts an evil influence on the cells of the cortex, thereby lowering 
their existence; therefore, on no account should an habitual 
drinker be given a full dose of salvarsan, but should be looked 
upon as a syphilitic with a nervous disease, and the rule of only 
employing half a dose applied to both/' 

Sir Frederick Mott declares: “ A person who has syphilis of 
the nervous system has an invalid brain, and if he drinks he will 
certainly suffer seriously from it." 

In the final report of the Royal Commission on Venereal 
Disease this statement appears: "Alcoholism makes latent 
syphilis and gonorrhoea active. It makes the treatment of 
syphilis and gonorrhoea much more refractory. 

“ Professor Ehrlich had no doubt that in some of the cases in 
which treatment by salyarsan had been followed by a bad result 
alcoholism was responsible. If alcohol is absolutely stopped 
during the treatment of syphilis and gonorrhoea, the result is 
more satisfactory." 

Important as it is to recognize the relationship between the 
consumption of alcohol and the prognosis and treatment of 
venereal diseases, it is of far greater importance to recognize the 
relationship existing between the consumption of alcohol and the 
incidence of venereal diseases; for. obviously no question of 
treatment can faintly compare in importance with that of the pre¬ 
vention of these diseases. Let me quote from Colonel Harrison 
in his textbook on Venereal Disease. "The prevention of 
venereal diseases is a task which should concern every citizen of 
the Empire. For these diseases will be equalled by none in. 
their weakening effect on the national efficiency unless they are 
combated more generally and more energetically than at present. 
An attack of venereal disease always leaves the sufferer potentially, 
and very often actually, a weakened member of the community. 
Admittedly a substantial proportion of those who contract these 
diseases recover without apparent ill effect, but even in these 
cases the actual attack has levied its toll by temporarily reducing 
the productive power of its victim. On the other hand, a large 
proportion of sufferers from V.D. are left permanently damaged. 
Even amongst those who subsequently show no actual signs of 
the disease many can be found whose continual fear of its return 
has become a mental obsession which must interfere seriously with 
their efficiency. But even if these comparatively minor degrees of 
inefficiency are excluded, we are left with an important propor¬ 
tion in those who are never afterwards completely free from 
active signs, or are liable to a return of it as the result of abnormal 
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stress or strain, or of local injury. For venereal diseases are 
notorious for their tendency to recur in the spot which is 
weakened by overwork or injury. In short, if one could com¬ 
pare the total contribution to the common good of any 1,000 
non-venereal persons with that of any 1,000 who had at some 
time or other contracted V.D. over a period of forty years, the 
advantage in favour of the former would be enormous, both in 
the total output of work and of healthy children to carry on the 
work of their fathers. 

“ To those who realize the ravages which venereal disease can 
cause, the misery which it can inflict on individuals, the slaughter 
of infants, born and unborn, the crippling of children, who are 
at least entitled to a fair start in life, the prospect after the 
present war is nothing less than appalling. 

“ It is a well-known fact that every war is followed by a great 
increase in venereal disease in the community, and the reason is 
not far to seek. The army returns home, and its members at 
once begin to celebrate their relief by having what is commonly 
called * a good time/ which includes a due proportion of pro¬ 
miscuous sexual intercourse. If such has happened in the past, 
when the numbers involved were comparatively insignificant, 
what must be the result when the present huge army returns and 
is demobilized ? Does any sane person imagine that the sexual 
indulgence and resulting V.D. will promise to be in appreciably 
less proportion than on previous occasions? On the contrary, 
there are reasons for believing that it will be greater.” The grave 
significance of these words can only be appreciated when we 
recall to mind the condition in the early days of the war and in 
pre-war times. Let me quote from Sir Malcolm Morris :* “ The 
Royal Commission came to the conclusion that the number of 
persons who have been infected with syphilis, acquired or con¬ 
genital, cannot fall below 10 per cent, of the whole population in 
large cities, and the percentage affected with gonorrhoea must 
greatly exceed this proportion. Dr. Douglas White has pointed 
out that if 10 per cent, of the population of London has been 
infected with syphilis, it follows that in the metropolis alone 
there are 450,000 syphilitics, and, inasmuch as the mortality 
figures of syphilis for the whole kingdom amount to 6*6 times 
that of London, it suggests that there must be three million 
syphilitics in the kingdom. Gonorrhoea is much more prevalent; 
it is safe to assert that the cases of gonorrhoea are probably 
several times as numerous as those of syphilis.” Speaking of the 

* Morris • 1 ' The Nation’s Health.” London : Cassell and Co., 1919. 
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economic effects of those diseases. Sir Malcolm Morris says: 
“ We may begin with the children. The subjects of congenital 
syphilis and gonorrhoeal ophthalmia crowd the special schools 
that have to be provided for the education of blind and deaf 
children. For example, in the London County Council schools 
for the blind there are some 1,100 children, more than one-half of 
whom—from 55*6 to 58*4 per cent.—owe their blindness to these 
diseases. Apart from the money spent in providing treatment 
for these blind and deaf children, the cost of educating them is 
from seven to ten times greater than that of educating normal 
children, and when their education is finished they may still be 
more or less a charge upon the community. To them must be 
added the large proportion of the idiots and imbeciles who are 
maintained in our eleemosynary and Poor Law institutions, as 
well as children who suffer from the bone and skin diseases due 
to congenital syphilis. How stands the case as regards adults ? 
In the first place, an enormous amount of temporary incapacita¬ 
tion from work is brought about by venereal disease—how much 
it is impossible to say; but the venereal statistics of the navy and 
army throw some light on the question. Although in both these 
services the best methods of treatment are in use, and the inci¬ 
dence of the diseases has been diminishing, we find in the year 
1912, with an average strength in the navy of 119,540 men, as 
many as 269,310 days were lost as the result of venereal disease; 
while in the home army during the same year, with a strength 
of 107,582 men, the average number * off the strength * from this 
cause was 593, representing a loss of 216,445 days. Thus, with a 
total naval and military strength of about a quarter of a million, 
more than 485,000 days were lost from venereal disease. When 
it is remembered that the workers of the country—using the 
term in its widest sense—are millions in number, and that no 
organized attempt has yet been made to bring these diseases 
under control, it can be seen at a glance that the number of 
working days lost to the nation every year is to be counted not 
by the hundred thousand, but literally by the million. Even 
more serious than the temporary incapacitation of adults is the 
permanent disability which results from the late manifestations 
of syphilis. The estimate of the Royal Commission is that in 
England and Wales alone the expenditure on the victims of 
general paralysis of the insane in public asylums amounts to nearly 
£90,000 a year, and that if to this disease are added other forms 
of syphilitic insanity requiring asylum treatment, the annual cost 
cannot be less than £150,000, and may be much more. Many 
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sufferers from other incapacitating affections, such as locomotor 
ataxy, various forms of paralysis, circulatory affections, and 
chronic skin and bone disease, have to be maintained in Poor 
Law infirmaries, where, like the insane in asylums, they may 
linger for ten, twenty, or even thirty years, a constant charge 
upon a community, which is thus made to suffer for its neglect of 
an obvious duty. Immense as is the cost of educating and main¬ 
taining the victims of venereal disease, juvenile and adult, we 
still have to bring into account the potential loss involved in their 
inability to take their part in the productive work of the nation, 
and to this again has to be added the potential loss resulting from 
the sacrifice of multitudes of lives before birth and in early 
infancy. To convey any due sense of the magnitude of all this 
lamentable waste of the nation’s assets is beyond my powers of 
exposition. I can only say, in the words of the report of the 
Royal Commission, that if it could be rendered in terms of 
annual expenditure, ‘ the resulting total must be enormous.* 
Is it not time, then, if only on economic grounds, that a strenuous 
and systematic effort were made to root out these diseases from 
the life of a nation which now has the most imperative reasons 
for husbanding its resources ?” 

Sir James Barr, speaking at the Canadian Medical Institution, 
said: “ These diseases, from their deteriorating effects on the 
race, merit the attention of a statesman. A determined attempt 
should be made to stamp them out. The suffering caused to 
innocent wives and children calls aloud for their elimination.” 

If any measure can contribute to the prevention of these distress¬ 
ing diseases, it is worthy of the most careful consideration and 
adoption. Such a measure is indicated in one of the statements 
in the final report of the Royal Commission on Venereal Diseases: 
“Abundant evidence was given as to the intimate relation 
between alcohol and venereal diseases. Alcohol renders a man 
liable to yield to temptations which he might otherwise resist, 
and aggravates the disease by diminishing the resistance of t^ie 
individual. 

“ The facts point to the conclusion that decrease in the use of 
alcohol will be an important factor in diminishing the prevalence 
of venereal diseases.” 

“ Alcohol renders a man liable to yield to temptations which 
he might otherwise resist .” Why is this so? Let me quote 
some sentences from “ Alcohol and its Action on the Human 
Organism,” issued by the Advisory Committee of the Central 
Control Board (Liquor Traffic): “ The direct effect of alcohol 
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upon the nervous system is, in all stages and upon all parts 
of the system, to depress or suspend its functions; that it is, 
in short, from first to last a narcotic drug. Alcohol succes¬ 
sively weakens and suspends the hierarchy of functions of the 
brain, and therefore of the mind, in the order from above down¬ 
wards—that is to say, in the inverse order of their development 
in the individual and in the race. Now, of all the intellectual 
functions, that of self-criticism is the highest and latest developed, 
for in it are combined the functions of c ritical judg ment and of 
self-consciousness, that self-knowledge which is essential to the 
supreme activity we call volition or the deliberate will. It is the 
blunting of this critical side of self-awareness by alcohol, and the 
consequent setting free of the emotions and their instinctive 
i mpulse s from its habitual control, that give to the convivial 
drinker - the aspect and the reality of a general excitement. 
Both introspectively and objectively this lack of self-control is 
clearly discernible in every stage of intoxication. It is commonly 
counteracted in part by the subject who becomes aware of it by 
means of a deliberately increased effort of self-control; but, as 
the influence of the alcohol increases, this effort ceases to be 
continuously effective, and the drinker surprises the observer 
(himself or another) by smiling or laughing aloud at some very 
small joke, or by remarks or other actions which betray the 
suspension of his habitual self-control/’ 

The latter stages of intoxication do not for the moment 
concern us, but with regard to this earliest stage the Advisory 
Committee go on to state: ** If we have truly stated the principle 
according to which alcohol attacks the functions of the brain and 
of the nervous system generally, it will be seen that mental changes 
are naturally among the first of all the symptoms of derangement to 
appear. With small doses of alcohol they may be the only 
symptoms which are noticeable; with larger they are the earliest 
of the whole symptomatic train of changes.” The detailed forms 
which they (the mental changes) assume will, “ under the manifold 
varieties of individual circumstance and character, appear as dis¬ 
ordered items of behaviour almost Protean in shape and kind.” 
Yet of these, various as they are, certain appear with such 
frequency, and have been so accreditably documented in carefully 
conducted test experiments, as to be worth specific mention 
here, since they can be regarded as established marks sympto¬ 
matic of alcohol effect: 

1. Uncritical self-satisfaction of the subject with his own 
performances. 
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2. Disregard of occurrences and conditions normally evoking 
caution of act or word. 

3. Trespass of rules and conventions previously respected. 

4. Impaired appreciation of passage of time. 

5. Loquacity. 

6. An argumentative frame of mind. 

“ These changes of mentality actually observed in laboratory 
experiments directed towards study of alcoholic effect are largely 
confirmed by general experience. As laboratory experiments 
show, they may occur when the dose and degree of action of the 
alcohol are quite insufficient to cripple manifestly and openly the 
power to perform routine technical operations, such as adding 
figures or typewriting by a person accustomed to perform them. 

“ To attempt to specify the lower limit of dose required to pro¬ 
duce these symptoms is probably of little value. Not only is 
there varying susceptibility to alcohol from person to person, 
the susceptibility differing according to circumstances, digestive 
and other, under the same dose, but intellectual self-criticism 
and control are strong in one person, weak in another, and 
in the same person, while strong in respect of certain kinds of 
acts, may be weak in respect of certain others. 

“But a point of greater practical importance is that, without 
signs of intoxication in the full ordinary or in the legal sense of 
the term, the bearing and individual attitude of mind suffer 
temporary changes as an effect of the drug, and those in contact 
with the person so afflicted have for the time being to deal with 
an altered individual whose mind lacks temporarily its normal 
factor of judgment and conspicuous elements of its self-control.” 

The sexual impulse is necessarily compelling. 

For the continuance of the race a time arrives in adolescent 
life when this impulse is clamant for gratification. 

Am I putting this too strongly? I think not. There may be 
some who would deny the compelling force of the sexual im¬ 
pulse—they must either be a long way removed from adolescence, 
or be singularly constituted; the large majority of men would 
admit it, for they know that to resist, it needs the best in them 
putting up its best possible fight. Impelled by this impulse and 
faced by the opportunity of gratifying it, what enables a man to 
resist ? I will enumerate a number of factors, some or all of 
which play a part in enabling a man to resist: Religious training 
and convictions, sense of shame, sense of decency, self-respect, 
memories of home and home influences, high resolves, promises 
made, “ playing the game,” the high ideal, the best in a man, 
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loyalty to sweetheart or wife, thoughts of consequences—to the 
girl, to himself, fear of contracting disease, dread of exposure. 
To the man facing this situation add alcohol. Now “ we have 
to deal with an altered individual, whose mind lacks temporarily 
its normal factor of judgment and conspicuous elements of self- 
control,” whose conduct is frequently marked “ by disregard of 
occurrences and conditions normally evoking caution of act and 
word, and by trespass of rules and conventions previously re¬ 
spected.'* These are the words used by the Advisory Committee 
of the Central Control Board. 

As bearing upon our subject, this is a factor of profound import. 
This alteration in the man is fraught with such harmful possibili¬ 
ties that too much attention cannot be paid to it. 

Tanzi, in his textbook on mental diseases, states: “ Even 
in small doses alcohol exercises a paralytic action upon the higher 
psychical processes. Inhibition, in its more complex and elevated 
manifestations—judgment, modesty, reserve, shame, prudence— 
becomes weakened and suspended.” This being so, it is obvious 
that most of the factors which normally play a part in enabling a 
man to resist temptation either cease to exist or have lost their 
saving power, with the result that many men who without alcohol 
have withstood, with alcohol succumb to the temptation. 

I say this is obvious ; I do not think it will be contradicted by 
anyone of authority. May I quote from a great teacher. Dr. 
Luys, of Paris, answering my question to him as to the relation¬ 
ship existing between the taking of alcohol and infection with 
venereal disease and the treatment of venereal disease? He 
writes: “ I am bound to state that in my opinion the influence of 
alcohol is altogether harmful upon the urinary tracts and upon 
venereal disease in particular. 

“In a large number of cases I have seen venereal infection 
occurring in men who normally led a clean and orderly life, 
and who after a good dinner, accompanied by free drinking, have 
allowed themselves to be carried away, and have been very badly 
infected without being able accurately to recall the circumstances 
under which the act was committed. This sort of thing happens 
so exceedingly often that it may be accepted as a mere common¬ 
place.” 

I say this is an obvious truth admitted by all men of experience 
in venereal diseases, yet I wish particularly to emphasize this 
close relationship between the taking of alcohol and the incidence 
of venereal diseases, for it cannot be too widely known. 

Whether venereal disease results or not depends upon whether 
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the other party to the transaction is infected or not. If a man 
escapes infection it is an accident. But is it not possible for 
the man so to choose his accomplice that danger ceases to exist ? 
Let the man steer clear of the professional prostitute, and surely 
he will escape! 

During thirty-three weeks new cases treated at the Rochester 
Row Military Hospital were questioned as to the source of infec¬ 
tion, and the answers obtained showed that infection was received 
from “professionals” in 437 instances, from “amateurs”in 789. 
At the Canadian Venereal Hospital, Cherry Hinton, 2,667 men 
discharged between the dates October, 1916, to August, 1917, were 
studied. “ Professionals ” were stated to be the source of infec¬ 
tion in 1,020 cases, “amateurs” in 1,647 cases (2,184 were 
members of the Home Forces, 483 Canadians). 


Number of cases of syphilis from professionals ... ... 463 

„ ,, ,, amateurs ... ... 640 

Number of cases of gonorrhoea from professionals ... 557 

,, ,, ,, amateurs ... ... 1,007 


Examination on July 29, 1918, of 2,085 social case sheets at the 
Canadian Hospital, Etchinghill, showed that “professionals” 
were stated to be the source of infection in 1,607; “ amateurs ” 
in 663. 

Combining these two very different reports, we find that “ pro¬ 
fessionals ” accounted for 2,627, “ amateurs,” 2,310. 

So the risk is not diminished by merely avoiding the “ profes¬ 
sional.” On the contrary. Colonel Harrison, in giving his reasons 
for the inference that proportionately more venereal disease will 
result after this war than after previous wars, makes this state¬ 
ment : “ Previously the source of danger largely existed in pro¬ 
fessional prostitutes, many of whom knew how to prevent the 
transmission of infection; they had, at any rate, become no 
longer contagious from the point of view of syphilis, and were 
only intermittently dangerous from that of gonorrhoea. Now a 
new source of infection has become prominent. Thousands of 
young women have left their homes during the present war to 
take part in war work, and have thereby been removed from 
powerful moral restraint. They have learnt how to overcome 
that incentive to moral restraint in women—the risk of con¬ 
ception—and have celebrated their emancipation by considerable 
sexual indulgence. The inevitable result has followed. A man 
may indulge in promiscuous sexual intercourse with infected 
women forty or fifty times without becoming infected, thanks to 
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the exposed position in which the virus is planted, and its 
delicacy, but a woman is infected almost the first time she has 
intercourse with a man suffering from venereal disease. A young 
woman of this class is far more dangerous than a professional 
prostitute. She probably suffers little or no inconvenience from 
the disease, and may even be ignorant of the fact that she is 
suffering from it; in any case, she is totally ignorant of the means 
of preventing her infection from passing to others, and the fret 
that she is not a professional engenders in her paramour a false 
confidence in her bodily purity. There is little wonder that two- 
thirds of all venereal infection amongst British soldiers is due to 
intercourse with these * amateurs.' ” 

But what about prophylactics ? In the “ Note on Prophylaxis 
against Venereal Disease by the Chairman of the Inter* Depart¬ 
mental Committee on Infectious Diseases in; Connection with 
Demobilization" this summary is given: ‘*The only figures 
available, so far as they go, show that amongst these forces, 
which during the war employed the prophylactic packet system 
most energetically, no proportionate reduction was brought about 
in the infection rate. That certain drugs, if properly applied, 
are efficacious in preventing venereal disease. That if these 
drugs are not properly or skilfully applied, their efficacy cannot 
be relied upon. That the issue of prophylactic * packets ’ 
tends to give rise to a false sense of security, and thus to 
encourage the taking of risks which would not otherwise be in¬ 
curred, and the neglect of facilities for early treatment. That 
the excessive consumption of alcoholic liquors not only diminishes 
the sense of responsibility, but also tends to prevent the proper 
use of prophylactics and to delay the individual's application for 
skilled treatment. That the most carefully organized packet 
system, such as exists now in the army, has not produced such 
a general reduction in the incidence of venereal disease as to 
counteract the disadvantages mentioned in these conclusions." 

In this connection, referring to the 2,085 social case sheets at 
the Canadian Hospital, Etchinghill, July 29,1918, it is noted that 
1,356 had used preventive treatment, while 727 had not; and 
in spite of methods of prophylaxis the approximate rates of 
venereal disease per 1,000 per annum for all troops stationed in 
the United Kingdom, 1916-1918, showed no decrease. 

1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 

January to June ... 38 36 43 39 (for May only) 

July to December 34 36 38 
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The Inter-Departmental Committee on Infectious Diseases in 
Connection with Demobilization, in their 44 Note on Prophylaxis 
against Venereal Disease,” say: 4 ‘The Committee are satisfied 
that, while certain drugs and medical preparations may be relied 
upon to remove or destroy the infection of venereal disease, if 
applied by skilled attendants very shortly after exposure, such 
satisfactory results cannot be secured if those drugs and prepara¬ 
tions are used unskilfully or too long a time after exposure. As 
shown in this note, experience indicates that, however careful 
the instruction and however scientifically effective the prophy- 
latic might be if used under proper conditions, it frequently 
fails to protect when applied by the individual, even when this 
self-application is supported later by additional skilled treatment. 
The consumption of alcoholic liquors, carelessness, natural ex¬ 
citement, forgetfulness or ignorance, has been the cause of 
numerous failures, even amongst those troops where the use of 
such prophylactic measures has been most efficiently organized 
and taught.” 

I am not here discussing the advisability of prophylactics, and I 
only mention them in order to note that alcohol tends to prevent 
the proper use of prophylactics and to delay the individual’s 
application for skilled treatment, and also that their use does not 
eliminate risk. We cannot eliminate risk of infection from pro¬ 
miscuous intercourse. The more promiscuous intercourse, the 
more venereal disease. Perhaps I should apologize for making 
such an absurdly obvious remark before such a learned society, 
but is this fact at the present time sufficiently emphasized? Pro¬ 
miscuous intercourse means venereal disease. Alcohol tends to 
promiscuous intercourse. Is this so? Undoubtedly, yes. 
Knowing something of the effect of alcohol upon the mind, we 
reason that it must be so, and, knowing less about the mind 
44 every man about town ” knows it is so. This applies to the 
taking of alcohol in such small doses that its effects are limited to 
the early mental signs, when there are no signs of intoxication in 
the full ordinary or legal acceptation of the term. When these 
later signs have manifested themselves, and the patient is 44 drunk,” 
then the relationship between this effect of alcohol and venereal 
disease is so obvious that a few words will suffice. 

The drunken man, whether in that stage when 44 he becomes 
the passive and pliable sport of every chance impression that 
happens to affect his consciousness,” or later, 44 when the 
intellectual processes of judgment and self-criticism and control 
are virtually suspended”—such a man in the present condition of 

VOL. xviii. 6 
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our streets and public places is in dire peril. What the man 
needs is protection—protection from himself and every other 
hurtful thing, then sleep—till the alcohol has been eliminated. 

This is what he needs, but I am afraid protection is what he 
seldom gets. It is no credit to us that drunken people should be 
allowed to blunder on through our streets, unprotected, to their 
own undoing. Cannot we rectify this ? 

Instead of protection, infection comes along, and infection is 
often very hard-up, sadly needing money, and here’s a helpless 
thing with pockets, and most likely money in them. 

Alcohol is a potent factor in the spread of venereal disease. 

Professor Sir Frederick Mott says: “ Drink is not only the 
cause of a great number of crimes, but of great misery and human 
suffering; it causes disease, and accelerates and aggravates 
diseases caused by pathogenic organisms as tuberculosis and 
syphilis; moreover, it is the indirect cause of venereal infection 
in a large proportion of the cases.” 

Professor Adami, now Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Liverpool, in his evidence before the Inter-Departmental Com¬ 
mittee on Infectious Diseases, stated that 75 per cent, to 80 
per cent, of men admitted with venereal disease had acknowledged 
that they had been infected whilst under the influence of alcohol. 

Col. Harrison, at the Rochester Row Military Hospital, gave 
me the results of inquiries conducted there for thirty-three 
weeks; the condition at the time of infection, as described by 
the men when admitted to the hospital, was as follows: Perfectly 
sober, 599 ; drunk, 122; “ jolly,” 223; total abstainers, 312. 

It would be more helpful if one knew what drink the men had 
taken who later described themselves as having been “ perfectly 
sober.” It would not be surprising if the average soldier admitted 
intoa hospital should imagine that a few drinks did not matter,and 
that he was still “ perfectly sober,” when that type of confusion 
is apparent even in the “Note on Prophylaxis against Venereal 
Disease,” where it is stated “ that the excessive consumption of 
alcoholic liquors diminishes the sense of responsibility,” etc. 
Whereas, according to the pronouncement of the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee of the Central Control Board, it should have been stated 
thus: “ That the consumption of small doses of alcoholic liquors 
diminishes the sense of responsibility,” etc. 

Fleet Surgeon W. G. Home* has stated that “the usual 
experience from year to year was that one-third of the illness of 
the navy was due to venereal disease, and I have never found 

* See British Medical Journal, August 2, 1919. 
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any fleet surgeon to dissent from the view* which experience 
forced upon me, that two-thirds at least of the venereal cases 
occurring in the service were contracted when the patient was 
under the influence of drink.” 

Mr. Frank Kidd, of the London Hospital, before the Inter- 
Departmental Committee,stated: “In peace time men who fall 
are generally drunken; intercourse is not premeditated, and 
therefore outfits would not be provided, nor would the man be 
sober enough to use the outfits properly.” 

Mr. J. E. R. McDonagh, Surgeon to the London Lock 
Hospital, in a personal communication to me writes: “ Hecht’s 
observations made in my presence in Vienna in 1908 do not 
appear to have been published, but I know it worked out that 
over 90 per cent, of the patients who came to the General 
Hospital with a venereal disease were under the influence of 
alcohol when they contracted it. This is also my experience in 
private.” 

Moller* has shown that of 661 patients examined concerning 
the source of their infection, 67 per cent, could give no informa¬ 
tion, having been intoxicated at the time of infection. 

Of 188 cases at present under treatment in a London hospital 
venereal clinic, 39 made no statement (this includes cases of 
congenital syphilis and of gonorrhoea in children); 78 state that 
they were sober at the time of infection (these are mostly female 
syphilitic cases); 71 state that they were under the influence of 
alcohol (these are mostly male gonorrhoea cases). 

Mr. Ernest Lane, before the Royal Commission, in answering 
the question, “ Do you not think that in 80 per cent, of the cases 
in which venereal disease is contracted they are under the 
influence of alcohol?” replied, “Yes; alcohol and venereal 
disease go hand in hand.” The chairman of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Venereal Diseases said: “ We all know that the 
infection must largely be incurred under the influence of alcohol. 
The facts point to the conclusion that decrease in the use of 
alcohol will be an important factor in diminishing the prevalence 
of venereal diseases. Our evidence tends to show that the 
communication of venereal disease is frequently due to indulgence 
in intoxicants, and there is no doubt that the growth of temper¬ 
ance among the population would help to bring about an ameliora¬ 
tion of the very serious condition which our inquiry has revealed.” 

Mr. McDonagh says : “ Treatment is going to diminish syphilis, 
but a diminished consumption of alcohol is going to do more 
* Moller: ZeitsckriftBtkampf du GtsUch vol. v., p. 7. 
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towards this end, and a raising of the standard of public morality 
ra ngin g to do the most.” 

Ii0911, at Birmingham, I spoke at the 42nd Annual Breakfast 
given by the National Temperance League to the British Medical 
Association on “Alcohol in its Relationship to Diseases of Bacterial 
Origin,” and there outlined the results of a large number of most 
carefully performed experiments by Professor Laitinen, of Hel¬ 
singfors, and contained in his lecture on the influence of alcohol 
on immunity, delivered at the International Congress on Alcohol¬ 
ism in London in 1909. 

I commend the careful study of these experiments—which to 
my knowledge have never been disproved—to all who are 
concerned with the tragedy of venereal disease, for here they can 
learn why it needs must be that the alcoholic subject exposed to 
infection is more liable to contract disease, and why, having 
acquired the disease, he is likely , to have it in a more virulent 
form and be less amenable to treatment than a non-alcoholic 
subject. 

In that address, speaking of alcohol—by virtue of its effects 
upon the mental processes—acting as an indirect cause of venereal 
infection, I used some words which I will quote, for I think they 
form a logical conclusion to this paper which I have had the 
honour of reading before this Society: 

“ These first effects of alcohol on the brain occasion a situation 
of such grave peril that everyone ought to know of it. Time 
does not permit me to elaborate this subject, so I crowd my 
meaning into a sentence: When a young life starts out from the 
shelter of home to fight the battles that must be fought, and brave 
the dangers that must be faced, one of the most priceless posses¬ 
sions, one of the greatest safeguards he or she can have is that 
of total abstinence from all alcoholic liquor.” 
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THE INFLUENCE OF DILUTION ON 
THE TOXIC ACTION OF ALCOHOLIC 

LIQUIDS. 

BY H. M. VERNON, M.A., M.D., 

Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

IN a previous paper* I described some experiments in which 
the action of 5, 10, 20, and 40 per cent, solutions of pure alcohol 
were compared, and of brandy containing 10 per cent, and 37 per 
cent, of alcohol. In most instances the quantity of alcohol con¬ 
sumed was equivalent to 30 c.c. of absolute alcohol, and the 
effects produced did not differ greatly. I have now repeated 
these experiments with larger doses of alcohol, and have found 
that the effects of dilution vary to a much greater extent, than 
could have been anticipated. 

METHOD OF EXPERIMENT. 

The whole of the experiments on myself were made by the 
typewriting method previously described. The same memorized 
passage, containing 376 letters, or ninety-one words, was typed 
four times successively at such a speed as to result in my making 
two or three errors each time on an average. The typing time 
was taken with a stop-watch, and it averaged 98*0 seconds, 
or the fourfold typing, coupled with the reading and re-setting 
of the watch, took rather over seven minutes. After three of 
these fourfold typings, repeated at twenty-minute intervals, the 
experimental dose of alcoholic liquid was drunk, and further 
typings were continued for the next two and a half to three 
and a half hours. As a rule the consumption of the alcoholic 
liquid was spread over half an hour, as it would have been 
impossible to drink the large quantities of liquid required in 
some of the experiments in a much shorter time. The routine of 
the experiments was kept as steady as possible, and my daily 

* Report No. 34 of Medical Research Committee on “ The Action of 
Alcohol on Manual Work and Nenro-Musoular Co-ordination.” London, 
1919. 
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procedure was almost always as follows : In the morning 
I did sedentary work. I lunched at 1.15 to 1.45, and from 
2.30 to 4 took outdoor exercise, generally in the form of lawn- 
tennis. At 4.16 I started my first typing, and I finished my 
third pre-alcohol typing at 5.3. At 5.4 to 5.34 I drank 
my experimental dose, and half-way through the 5.16 to 
5.23 typing I took a gulp of the liquid, so as to keep the rate 
of consumption distributed fairly evenly over the half-hour. The 
last typing was completed at about 7.43, or, in exceptional cases, 
twenty to eighty minutes later. In that the alcohol was drunk 
three hours twenty minutes to three hours fifty minutes after food 
was last eaten, it must have been taken practically on an empty 
stomach, and no food was eaten during the course of the actual 
experiment. 

Altogether fifty-seven experiments were made. The first seven 
were on consecutive days, and then, after five days’ intermission, 
the remaining fifty were likewise on consecutive days. As will 
be shown subsequently, it would in some ways have been better 
if the experiments had been made on alternate days; but what¬ 
ever the system adopted it is desirable to keep it uniform, and 
not make experiments on consecutive days at one time and 
alternate days at another. Even a day’s intermission induces a 
slight diminution of typing speed, and after the five days’ inter¬ 
mission mentioned the typing time was six seconds longer than 
before, in spite of a short practice typing being made a few hours 
before the experiment began. A summary of all the experiments 
is given in Table I. Here it will be seen that the average time 
taken in the three pre-alcohol typings was fairly steady, and it 
varied only from 103*7 seconds to 92*5 seconds, if the first experi¬ 
ments (on July 1 and 13) be excluded. Practice typings were 
made on June 30, or the day before the experiments were started, 
but the slow rate of typing On July 1 shows that they were 
insufficient. The average number of typing errors made in the 
*pre-alcohol period varied from 1*5 to 3*3, but in forty-nine out of 
the fifty-seven experiments they varied only from two to three. In 
my previous paper I recorded a series of experiments, lasting for 
five weeks, in which the typing was performed alternately at a 
rather slow rate, calculated to result in the commission of about 
one typing error, or, at a rather fast rate, calculated to result in 
two or three errors. By this means I determined roughly the 
equivalence between time and mistakes, and I found that, on an 
average, one extra mistake was made when the typing time was 
speeded up 4*5 seconds. I found that the consumption of 
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TABLE I.—SUMMARY OF ALL EXPERIMENTS. 



] 

Pre-Alcohol 

Period. 

2 


Height of Alcohol 
Effect: Excess of — 

1 

Date 

Experi¬ 

ment. 

Mean 

Time 

in 

Secs. 

Mean No. of 
Mistakes. 

Mistakes corrected 
to 98-0 Secs. 

Volume of Alcol 
drunk in c.c. 

Form in which Alcohol 
was taken. 

Time 
in 
Secs . 

Mis¬ 

takes. 

Cor¬ 

rected 

Mis¬ 

takes. 

July 

1 

(1161) 

1-8 

5-8 

80 

150 c.c. of 20% whisky 
(in 1 min.). 

1-5 

1*5 

2-1 

99 

2 

108-6 

1*6 

2-8 

80 

600 c.c. of 5% whisky. 

2*0 

1-3 

2*5 

n 

8 

101-8 

1*5 

2*2 

30 

1,000 c.c. of 3% cider. 

2*9 

2*0 

2*7 


4 

102*1 

2-6 

8-5 

30 

150 c.c. of 20% whisky. 

5*8 

2-6 

3*9 

99 

5 

100-6 

2*4 

3-0 

45 

1,500 c.c. of 8% cider. 

5-8 

2-8 

4*0 

99 

6 

102-5 

1-7 

2-7 

80 

600 c.c. of 5% claret. 

1-9 

8*4 

4*0 

99 

7 

99-0 

2*2 

2-4 

60 

2,000 c.c. of 3% cider. 

4-7 

8-9 

4*4 

„ 812 

— 

— 


— 

No experiments. 


— 

_ 

>1 

18 

105*8 

2*5 

4*2 

20 

100 c.c. of 20% whisky. 

-2-2 

1-3 

1*1 

99 

14 

100-0 

2-1 

2-5 

40 

200 c.c. of 20% whisky. 

6*4 

5-2 

7*4 


15 

99-1 

2-5 

2*7 

45 

900 c.c. of 5% whisky. 

7-2 

4-2 

6*8 

H 

16 

101-0 

2*2 

2*9 

60 

1,200 c.c. of 5% whisky. 

9*9 

6*1 

9*4 


17 

103*7 

2*9 

4*2 

30 

150 c.c. of 20% whisky. 

-3*4 

8*3 

2*9 

>» 

18 

99-7 

2-2 

2*6 

30 

150 c.c. of 20% whisky 
(in 1 min.). 

2-2 

8-2 

4*4 

9 9 

19 

99-9 

2*4 

2-8 

30 

600 c.c. of 5% whisky. 

3*5 

3-1 

8*7 

99 

20 

100-7 

3-0 

3-6 

30 

600 c.c. of 5% claret. 

2-8 

8-0 

3*5 

99 

21 

98-8 

2-6 

2-8 

50 

250 c.c. of 20% whisky. 

75 c.c. of 20% whisky. 

7*7 

6*7 

9*4 

99 

22 

99-4 

2*0 

2-3 

15 

8-2 

0-8 

1*0 

99 

28 

90-0 

2-8 

2-5 

60 

300 c.c. of 20% whisky. 

13-1 

12-0 

17*0 

99 

24 

98-4 

2*1 

2*2 

60 

2,000 c.c. of iy% cider. 
1,000 c.c. 0 ^ 8 % cider. 

7-1 

2-2 

4*4 

>9 

25 

98-8 

2*5 

2*7 

80 

1-5 

1-1 

1*6 

99 

26 

99-7 

2*5 

2*9 

45 

1,500 c.c. of 3% cider. 

8-5 

2-1 

3*1 

99 

27 

100-9 

2*7 

3-8 

30 

600 c.c. of 5% beer. 

1-2 

1-5 

2*1 

99 

28 

96-8 

2-2 

1-8 

30 

1,000 c.c. of 3% beer. 

6-8 

2-0 

8*2 

99 

29 

97-5 

2*7 

2*6 

45 

900 c.c. of 5% beer. 

9-7 

4-8 

6*8 

99 

80 

98-5 

2-7 

2-8 

45 

1,500 c.c. of 3% beer. 

8-7 

2-9 

8*6 

99 

81 

08-7 

2*1 

2*8 

80 

61*9 c.c. of 48*5% whisky 
(in 1 min.). 

1-8 

2-0 

2*3 

Aug. 

1 

97-7 

8*1 

3-0 

60 

1,200 c.c. of 5% beer. 
2,000 c.c. of 3% beer. 

16-4 

6-3 

11*3 

99 

2 

95-9 

2*4 

1-9 

60 

9-8 

2-6 

5*0 

99 

8 

97-2 

2*8 

2-1 

75 

1,500 c.c. of 5% beer. 

15-8 

12-8 

18*1 

99 

4 

97-4 

2*6 

2-5 

20 

100 c.c. of 20% whisky. 
200 c.c. of 20% whisky. 

0-2 

0-3 

0.8 

99 

5 

96-1 

2*6 

2-2 

40 

7-4 

3-5 

6*1 

99 

6 

92-8 

2*2 

1 1-0 i 

45 

1,125 c.c. of 4% beer. 

8-9 

3-1 

5*0 

99 

7 

94-7 

2*2 

1-5 

30 

600 c.c. of 5% beer. 

1-4 

2-8 

3*2 

99 

8 

94-9 

2*6 

19 j 

45 

450 c.c. of 10% whisky. 

14-2 

4-8 

9*0 

99 

0 

95-5 

2*9 

2-8 ! 

1 

80 

61*9 c.c. of 48*5% whisky 
(in 1 min.). 

4-8 

2-8 

4*3 

99 

10 

97-0 

2*7 

2-5 

75 

1,875 c.c. of 4% beer. 

12-6 

6-8 

9*8 

99 

u 

97-5 

2*3 

2-2 

60 

1,500 c.c. of 4% beer. 

8-6 

6-0 

6*8 

99 

12 

94-0 

2*7 

1-8 

45 

900 c.c. of 5% whisky. 

6-8 

4-1 

5*6 

99 

13 

96-5 

2*9 

2-5 

50 

250 c.c. of 20% whisky. 

7-2 

6-8 

9*3 

99 

14 

98-1 

2*6 

1-5 

45 

1 

92*8 c.c. of 48*5% whisky. 

6-9 

8-0 

5*5 


r 
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TABLE I.—SUMMARY OF ALL EXPERIMENTS ( Continued ). 


Date 

°s 

Experi¬ 

ment. 

Pre-Alcohol 

Period. 

Form in which Alcohol 
was taken. 

IIeight of Alcohol 
Effect: Excess of — 

•e § c 
j* . $2 ^ 

Mean ^ 2 | t jt *g.-5 
Time ^^ 2®* v 
in e .*> i 8 ? 1 c S 
Secs. || 

Time 

in 

Secs. 

Mis¬ 

takes. 

Cor¬ 

rected 

Mis¬ 

takes. 

Aug. 15 

94-5 2-6 1*8 60 

1,200 c.c. of 5% whisky. 

8-7 

6-7 

9*4 

„ 16 

94-2 2-4 1 6 45 

900 c.c. of 5% beer. 

8-0 

4-5 

6*5 

„ 17 

95-6 2-6 2-1 79 

2,630 c.c. of 3% beer. 

9-8 

3-9 

6*4 

„ 18 

92-5 2-2 1*0 60 

1,200 c.c. of 5% beer. 

15-2 

7-0 

110 

„ io 

99-6 2-9 8*8 30 

1,000 c.c. of 3 % beer. 

-2-7 

1-4 

1*2 

„ 20 

96-3 ; 3 0 2-6 • 45 

450 c.c. of 10% whisky. 

6-4 

5-3 

7.1 

„ 21 

98-7 2-3 2-5 75 

1,500 c.c. of 5% whisky. 

5-7 

110 

13-7 

„ 22 

98-1 3*3 8-8 45 

1,125 c.c. of 4% beer. 

5*7 

4-2 

6-3 

„ 23 

93*8 2-8 1-9 60 

1,500 c.c. of 4% beer. 

12*6 

7*6 

10-8 

„ 24 

95-9 2-6 2 1 90 

2,250 c.c. of 4% beer. 

17*8 

10-7 

14-7 

„ 25 

99-8 8*1 3-5 45 

900 c.c. of 5% claret. 

2-3 

3-2 

4-0 

26 

990 3-0 3-2 45 

1,500 c.c. of 3% beer. 

11 

M 

1*8 

» 27 

94-5 2-4 1-6 45 

92-8 c.c. of 48-5% whisky. 

0-7 

4-9 

7-3 

„ 28 

95-8 2-6 2 1 45 

900 c.c. of 5% claret. 

9*2 

2-8 

5-5 

„ 29 

96*6 30 2-7 60 

2,000 c.c. of 3% beer. 

8-3 

21 

8-5 

„ 30 

97-3 1-9 1*7 45 : 

92-8 c.c. of 48-5% whisky. 

8-0 

6*6 

91 

„ 81 

99-4 2-5 2-8 00 

3,000 c.c. of 3% beer. 

9-4 

50 

7-1 


* • alcohol had a comparatively small effect on the speed of typing, 
but a considerable effect on the number of errors, so I corrected 
all the errors to a constant typing speed , on the basis that 
4*5 seconds=l mistake. A concrete instance of the method is 
recorded in Table II., which shows the effect of 60 c.c. of alcohol 
taken in the form of 5 per cent, whisky. In the July 16 experi¬ 
ment the average typing time in the pre-alcohol typings was 
101*0 seconds. Hence the time taken in the 4.20 p.m. typing was 
5*1 seconds longer than the average, or the equivalent of 
1*1 mistakes, and as the typing errors made were 2*2, they have 
to be increased to 3*3 when corrected to a typing speed of 
101*0 seconds. In the second pre-alcohol typing, on the other 
hand, the typing speed was 3*5 seconds less than the average, so 
the 1*9 typing mistakes made have to be corrected down to 
1*1 mistakes. As the effect of the whisky developed the typing 
speed distinctly diminished, and in the 6 p.m. experiment it was 
11*3 seconds less than the average, so the mistakes, which had 
now risen to 9*7, had to be corrected up to 12*2. 
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TABLE II.—EFFECTS OF 60 C.C. ALCOHOL (AS 5 PER CENT. 

WHISKY). 


Mean 
Time of 
Typing. 

July 16. 

August 15. 

Mean 

cor¬ 

rected 

Mistakes. 

Time taken 
in Secs. 

Mis¬ 

takes 

made. 

Mistakes 
corrected 
to 101*0 
Secs. 

Time taken 
in Secs. 

Mis¬ 

takes 

made. 

Mistakes 
corrected 
to 94*5 
Secs. 

4*20 

4*40 

5*0 

5-4-84 

5*20 

5*40 

6*0 

6*20 

6*40 

7*0 

7*20 

7*40 

8-0 

106*11 

97*5 J-101-0 
99*5 J 
alcohol 
96*1 

105*6 

112*81 

110*6 >110*9 
109*71 

106*6 

105*5 

108*7 

102*0 

2*21 

1*9 >2*2 
2*4 J 

1*9 

4*1 

9*71 

9*0 >8*8 

6*1 J 

8*1 

8*5 

7*4 

4*8 

8*81 

1*1 }2-2 
2*1 J 

0*8 

5*1 

12*21 

1m}h-6 

8*0 

9*8 

9*5 

8-0 

5*0 

1 1 

08*01 

99*1 >94*5 
91-5J 
alcohol 
94*8 

98*6 

108*61 

101*2 >108*2 
99*9) 

96*0 

94*8 

100*1 

95*8 

2*91 

2*7 >2*6 

2*8 J 

2*1 

9*1) 

10*0 > 9*8 
7*9) 

6*5 

8*0 

4*8 

4*7 

1 5*8 

I 

2*61 • 
8*7 >2*6 

1*6 J 

ini™ 

9*4 

7*7 

8*8 

4*6 

5*9 

5*5 

1 

2*9 

2*4 

1*9 

1*5 

7*5 

18*1 

10*8 

£?}<>■» 

7*1 

6*9 

5*8 

Mean ex¬ 
cess of 
time or 
mistakes 
over pre- 
olconol 
values. 

; 

l 9*9 

i 

! 

1 

1 

6-1 

) j 

l 

0*4 

j i 

8*7 

i ! 

6*7 

i 

9*4 

— 


It has been suggested to me that my method of correcting 
typing mistakes to a constant typing speed is arbitrary, and liable 
to raise some doubt as to the correctness of the conclusions 
drawn. It is quite true that the method is an artificial one, but 
it is the best method available for combining the two variables 
into a single numerical value. In order to show that there is no 
real objection to it, I have recorded a number of my results (cf. 
Fig. 12) according to the effects produced on mistakes alone and 
on time alone, and it will be seen that they are in good agree¬ 
ment. Naturally they do not yield so even a result as the com¬ 
bined values, because it is impossible to keep one’s manner of 
typing quite uniform. At one time one may unconsciously tend 
to type rather faster than usual, and thereby to make more mis¬ 
takes ; whilst at another time one may tend to type rather slower 
than usual, and thereby to make fewer mistakes. Such varying 
tendencies are largely neutralized by the method of correcting 
mistakes to a constant typing speed. 
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To return to Table I. In the fourth column are recorded the 
mistakes made in the pre-alcohol period, corrected to a typing 
speed of 98*0 seconds, as this was the average time taken in all 
the experiments, that of July 1 excepted. These corrected mis¬ 
takes give one a better idea of the daily variations in typing skill 
than either the typing time or the typing mistakes, and they 
sometimes show considerable departures from uniformity. Some 
of the reasons of these departures will be discussed later. The 
next column of Table I. records the volume of alcohol taken, 
reckoned as absolute alcohol. It varied from 15 c.c. to 90 c.c., 
but the volume of alcoholic liquid consumed, which is recorded 
in the next column, varied from 62 c.c. to 3,000 c.c. The next 
two columns show the maximum effect of the alcohol on typing 
speed and mistakes. In each experiment the three consecutive 
typings showing the slowest rate of typing were averaged, and 
the average time taken in the pre-alcohol typings deducted. In 
the two experiments recorded in Table II. it will be seen that 
this excess of typing time amounted to 9*9 and 8*7 seconds 
respectively. The three consecutive typings showing the 
maximum number of mistakes were similarly averaged, and the 
pre-alcohol mistakes deducted. The excess of mistakes due to 
the alcohol then came to 6*1 and 6*7 respectively. In calculating 
the excess of corrected mistakes, however, it was thought best to 
average only the two consecutive typings in which these 
mistakes reached a maximum, as they did not generally remain 
at all steady over a longer period than corresponded to two 
typings. 

The consumption of alcohol increased the number of typing 
mistakes in every experiment made, and it increased the typing 
time in all but three experiments. Even in these experiments, 
which were made with only 20 or 30 c.c. of alcohol, the typing 
time was really decreased little, if at all, if allowance be made for 
the increase of skill due to practice. In the two control 
experiments recorded in my previous paper,* I found that 
though the number of mistakes made in the last eight typings , 
(corresponding to the usual post-alcohol period) was just the same \ 
as those in the first three typings (corresponding to the usual 1 
pre-alcohol period), the typing time was 2*5 seconds less. 
Hence, to get a fair comparison as to the effect of a given dose of 
alcohol on typing time, one ought to allow for this increase of 
skill due to practice, and add on 2*5 seconds to the excess 
of typing time experimentally ascertained. This correction has 


* Lac. cit., p. 21. 
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been made in the results recorded in Table III., which show the 
average increase of time and of mistakes in the experiments. All 
the experiments have been arbitrarily divided up into five groups, 
according to the magnitude of their corrected mistakes, and it 

TABLE III.—AVERAGE INFLUENCE OF ALCOHOL ON 
TYPING TIME AND MISTAKES. 


Number 
of Ex¬ 
periments 
in Group. 

1 

i 

I 

Range oj corrected 
Mistakes , and 
Mean . 

Excess of — 

Ratio of cor¬ 
rected Time 
to (i unconnected) 
Mistakes. 

Uncor¬ 

rected 

Mis¬ 

takes. 

Time 

in 

Seconds. 

Time + 
i 2*5 
Seconds. 

12 

0-3 to 2-9= 1-8 

1*5 

0*6 

8*1 

2*1 

15 

8-2 to 4*8= 8-8 

2*7 

3*9 

6*4 

2*4 

12 

5*0 to 6*8 = 6*0 

8*9 

7*0 

101 

2*0 

11 

7*1 to 9*4= 8*6 

5*8 

8*8 ] 

11*3 

1*9 

7 

10*8 to 18*1 = 18*8 

9*0 

: 

13*7 

16*2 

1*7 


will be seen that whilst the increase of mistakes in the first 
group of experiments was 1*5, the increase of time was only 
0*6 second, or not half as much. If, however, 2*5 seconds be 
added to this time increment, it becomes 3*1 seconds, or numeri¬ 
cally twice as much as the increase of mistakes, and it is now 
roughly comparable to the ratio between (corrected) time and 
mistakes observed in the other groups of experiments. Hence 
one may say that, on an average, the consumption of alcohol in¬ 
creases the typing time by about twice the number of seconds 
that it increases the number of mistakes, though large doses of 
alcohol tend to have a relatively greater influence on mistakes 
than on time. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE QUANTITY AND CONCENTRA¬ 
TION OF WHISKY AND BBBR. 

As can be gathered from Table I., all of the experiments were 
made with alcoholic liquids, and none with pure alcohol. The 
whisky was supplied me by the Central Control Board (Liquor 
Traffic) at proof strength, and was diluted appropriately. The 
beer was supplied from the Old Brewery, Carlisle, as (a) Bass’s 
beer containing 5*43 per cent, of alcohol by volume, and ( b ) light 
ale containing 3*46 per cent, of alcohol. The cider supplied con- 
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tained only 2 per cent, of alcohol, so I brought its alcoholic 
strength up to 3 per cent, by the addition of absolute alcohol. 

Almost all the experiments were made in duplicate at an 
interval of two or three weeks, except those with maximal doses, 
which were not repeated. This was partly because of their un¬ 
pleasantness, and partly because they were relatively more 
accurate than the experiments with smaller doses. When all 
the duplicate experiments were divided into two groups, it was 
found that in those in which the mean excess of mistakes caused 
by the alcohol was 3*3 or less, the difference between the 
mistakes observed in the two experiments averaged 1*4, whilst in 
the duplicate experiments where the excess of mistakes varied 
from 4*3 to 11*2, the difference averaged 1*2— i.e., it was numeri¬ 
cally rather less and proportionally only a third as great. 

Numerical details of the experiments in which the larger 
quantities of alcoholic liquids were taken are recorded in 
Table IV. Those of all the other experiments have been omitted 
in order to save space, and for the same reason only the time 
and the corrected mistakes are recorded in Table IV. If the un¬ 
corrected mistakes are wanted, they can be calculated from the 
data supplied, on the supposition that 1 mistake=4*5 seconds. 

In Fig. 1 is shown the average number of corrected mistakes 
observed in the experiments with whisky containing 20 per cent, 
by volume of alcohol. In the experiment with 60 c.c. of alcohol 
the mistakes were very little affected at 5.20, when nearly half 
the alcohol had been consumed, but at 5.40, or six minutes after 
it was finished, they had increased to 10*8, and twenty minutes 
later to 21*0. Then they declined at a steady and rapid rate, but 
they had by no means reached the normal when the last typing 
was made at 7.40. The approximate line of normality is given 
under each curve, and it represents, so far as concerns the pre¬ 
alcohol portion, the mean of all the fifty-seven experiments made 
in the present series, and as regards the post-alcohol portion, a 
mean based on the two control experiments recorded in my 
previous paper. 

The curves showing the effects produced by 50, 40, and 30 c.c. 
of alcohol are in each case the means of two experiments. They 
are in rough proportion to the quantity of alcohol taken, but 
it will be observed that the rate of onset of the alcohol effect, as 
estimated by the upward slope of the curves, was nearly the 
same in each case, and the maximum effect was attained at about 
the same time as in the 60 c.c. alcohol experiment. In the 30 c.c. 
experiments the results were rather erratic, so some of the pairs 
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of consecutive values have been averaged and are reproduced in 
the figure as a single value. The 18*3 c.c. alcohol experiment 
is the mean of two experiments with 20 c.c. of alcohol and one 
with 15 c.c. The effect produced with such small doses is so 
slight as to be almost swamped by the chance errors of expert- 



TIME OF TYPING 

Fig. 1. —The Effect* of Whisky containing 20 per cent. Aloohol. 


ment, but probably the curve reproduced affords a fair index of 
the effect of the average dose mentioned. It will be seen that the 
typing mistakes had practically reached normality about one and 
three-quarter hours after the consumption of the alcohol. In the 
30 c.c. alcohol experiments normality was not quite reached 
in two and a quarter hours, but in the experiments with pure 
alcohol of 20 per cent, and 40 per cent, concentration recorded 
in my previous paper, normality was just reached in two and a 
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half hours, whilst in those with 5 per cent, alcohol it was reached 
in two and a quarter hours. If we assume that the reattainment 
of normality coincides with the disappearance of alcohol from the 
body, it may be said that, roughly speaking, 30 c.c. of alcohol 
were oxidized in two and a half hours, or at the rate of 12 c.c. 
per hour. As my body weight is now 75 kilogrammes, and at 
the time of the pure alcohol experiments was 70 kilogrammes, it 



Fig. 2.—The Effects of Whisky containing 5 per cent. Alcohol. 

follows that the alcohol was oxidized at the rate of 0*16 to 0*17 c.c. 
per kilogramme per hour. This value roughly corresponds with 
the directly ascertained and more reliable estimate ofMellanby* 
on dogs, in which alcohol disappeared at the rate of 0*185 c.c. per 
kilogramme per hour. 

In Fig. 2 are shown the effects produced by whisky diluted to 
5 per cent, alcoholic strength. If the curves be compared with 
those obtained in the 20 per cent, whisky experiments, it will be 

* B. Mellanby: Report No. 31 of Medical Research Committee. 
London, 1919. 
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1 a 

• seen that 75 c.c. of alcohol produced less effect than 60c.c. taken 
; in the more concentrated form, 60 c.c. had the same effect as 
; 50 c.c. of the concentrated alcohol, and 45 c.c. about the same 
| effect as 40 c.c., whilst 30 c.c. had less effect than 30 c.c. of the 
\ concentrated alcohol. 

In the beer experiments, beer containing 5 per cent, and 4 per 



Fig. 3.—The Bffeeta of Beer containing 5 per cent. Aloohol. 


cent, of alcohol was made by mixing appropriate amounts of the 
Bass and the light ale, whilst beer containing 3 per cent, of 
alcohol was made by diluting the light ale with water. In Pig. 3 
are seen the results obtained with beer of 5 per cent, alcoholic 
strength. In the 75 c.c. alcohol experiment the mistakes in¬ 
creased so rapidly that twenty-six minutes after the beer had been 
l drunk they numbered 21*9, or more than were observed in any 
» other experiment. Throughout the experiment they were con- 
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siderably more numerous than in the corresponding 75 c.c. ! ; 
alcohol experiment made with 5 per cent, whisky, so it follows ; 
that the beer was distinctly more toxic than whisky of equal j 
alcoholic strength. 

The experiments with 60 c.c. and 45 c.c. alcohol support this 
conclusion, though they do not show such a marked difference as 
the 75 c.c. alcohol experiments. This result might be thought to 
contradict Mellanby’s conclusion that stout containing 5*5 per 
cent, alcohol is distinctly less toxic to dogs than whisky of equal | 
alcoholic strength, but as Mellanby himself points out, the smaller 1 
toxicity of stout is dependent chiefly on its slower rate of absorp- \ 
tion. It will be shown later on that beer is absorbed just 
as quickly as whisky, so it does not contain the inhibitory sub- , 
stance present in stout. 

In the experiments with beer containing 4 per cent, and 3 per 
cent, of alcohol, I sometimes found it impossible to drink the 
necessary volume of liquid within the regulation half-hour. I 
found that I could just manage 1,500 c.c. (=2*6 pints) in this time, 
but with larger volumes of liquid my rate of consumption was 
slower, and I took three-quarters of an hour to drink 2,000 c.c., 
an hour to drink 2,250 c.c., and one hour thirty-six minutes to 
drink 3,000 c.c. (5f pints). However, it will be seen that 
this prolonged period of consumption caused no delay in the 
attainment of the maximum alcohol effect. In order to make 
the drinking of these large quantities of liquid less unpleasant and 
less trying to the stomach, I warmed the liquid slightly in all ex¬ 
periments—viz., to a temperature of 25° to 27° G. 

In Fig. 4 are shown the experimental results obtained with 
beer containing 4 per cent, of alcohol. In the 90 c.c. alcohol ex¬ 
periment the maximum effect was less than that produced by 
75 c.c. of alcohol taken in the form of 5 per cent, beer, or than 
60 c.c. of alcohol taken as 20 per cent, whisky, but the curve 1 
showed a very different form from that previously noted. Instead ^ 
of rapidly falling off after the maximum had been attained, the | 
mistakes remained nearly steady for two hours, and in fact the 
absolute maximum was attained at 8 p.m. However, in drawing ! 
the curve I have ignored this value, as all the other experimental 
values agree better'with the slightly sloping curve drawn in the 
figure. The plateau-like form of curve seems to be due to the large 
volume of beer consumed — nearly 4 pints — being absorbed 
but slowly into the system, whilst the alcohol present in the beer 
was so considerable in amount that the body must have taken 
about ‘seven hours to oxidize it completely. Hence for a long 

VOL. XVIII. 7 
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time the alcohol concentration in the blood must have been 
nearly constant. In the 75 c.c. alcohol experiment the curve 
likewise shows a plateau* though not such a marked one. It will 
be noted that in all of the experiments the rate at which the 
alcohol effect developed, as judged by the upward slope of the 



Fig. 4.—The Effects of Beer containing 4 per oent. Alcohol. 

curves, was about the same, and was much less steep than that 
observed in the 5 per cent, beer and whisky experiments. In the 
45 c.c. and 60 c.c. alcohol experiments the maximum effect was 
attained at 6 p.m., or at the same time as in most of the pre¬ 
viously described experiments with beer and whisky, and twenty- 
six minutes after all the beer had been drunk. In the 75 c.c. 
alcohol experiment the maximum was not attained till 6.20, or 
thirty-one minutes after the beer had been drunk, and in the 
90 c.c. experiment not till 6.40, or thirty-six minutes after. 
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Hence it follows that a more rapid consumption of the beer than 
that achieved would not have accelerated the rate of absorption 
of alcohol from the alimentary canal, but would only have dis¬ 
tended the stomach uncomfortably, and probably have induced 
vomiting. It appears that the alimentary canal can absorb 
liquid only at a certain maximum rate, whether it be moderately 
distended with liquid or over-distended. 

The experimental results obtained with beer of 3 per cent, 
alcoholic strength are shown in Fig. 5. In the 90 c.c. alcohol 



r/M£ or typing 

Fig. S.—The Effects of Beer containing 3 per cent. Alcohol. 

experiment the maximum was not attained till seventy minutes 
after all the beer had been drunk, and even at 9 p.m., when 
the typings were stopped, the alcohol effect had not much 
diminished. The actual maximum was the same as that induced 
by 42 c.c. of alcohol taken in the form of 20 per cent, whisky, 
and by 46 c.c. taken as 5 per cent. beer. In the 79 c.c. alcohol 
experiment an error was made in measuring the beer, as a 75 c.c. 
experiment was intended. It took me seventy-five minutes to 
drink the 2,630 c.c. (4*6 pints) of liquid, and the maximum 
alcohol effect was not attained till nearly an hour after. In the 
60 c.c. alcohol experiments the results obtained were rather 
erratic, as in both instances the mistakes rose to a maximum at 
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6.20 p.m., or thirty-one minutes after the beer was finished, and 
then diminished, but at 7.40 they rose again to a second 
maximum. I believe this irregularity to be a chance error, so 1 
have averaged the 7.20, 7.40, and 8 p.m. experimental values and 
put a single average value at 7.40 in the Figure. The curve is 
thereby rendered consistent with the 79 c.c. and 45 c.c. alcohol 
curves, and with the cider experiments referred to below. 

The upward slope of the curves in the 3 per cent, beer experi¬ 
ments is rather irregular, but it is in all cases considerably less 
steep than that observed in the corresponding experiments with 
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Fig. 6.—The Effects of Cider containing 3 per cent. Alcohol. 


4 per cent. beer. Moreover, we shall see later that when 
averaged it corresponds with the slope of the curves observed in 
the experiments with cider containing 3 per cent, of alcohol. 
The results obtained with this liquid are shown in Fig. 6. It will 
be seen that the experimental values observed in the 60 c.c. 
alcohol experiments are very consistent, and indicate that the 
maximum alcohol effect was not attained till one and a half hours 
after all the cider had been drunk. In the 45 c.c. alcohol 
experiments it was attained forty-six minutes after the cider was 
drunk, and in the 30 c.c. alcohol experiments twenty-six 
minutes after. 

THE INFLUENCE OF DILUTION ON THB PRODUCTION 

OF INTOXICATION. 

I 

We have seen that the more dilute beer and whisky is not so 
toxic as the less dilute, but it is impossible to grasp the real rela¬ 
tionship between toxicity and concentration from a study of the 
curves reproduced in Figs. 1 to 6. It is necessary to obtain a 
numerical measure of the maximum effect produced by a given 
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quantity of alcoholic liquid, and this is best achieved by the 
method already mentioned—viz., to deduct the average number 
of (corrected) mistakes made in the pre-alcohol period from the 
average number made in the two consecutive maximum post¬ 
alcohol values. The excess of mistakes so determined in each 
experiment is classified in Table IV. according to the quantity 


TABLE V.—BXCBSS OF MISTAKES INDUCED BY VARIOUS 

ALCOHOLIC LIQUIDS. 


Alcoholic Liquid 

Volume of Alcohol in c.c. 
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and quality of the alcoholic liquid consumed. In most instances 
two experiments were made, and the values obtained are 
recorded in the order in which the experiments were carried out, 
together with a mean of the two values. In the experiments 
vnth whisky of 20 per cent, alcoholic strength, the values quoted 
in the 45 c.c. alcohol column are the means of those obtained 
with 40 c.c. and 50 c.c. alcohol, the actual values observed being 
7*4 and 6*1 for 40 c.c. alcohol, and 9*4 and 9*3 for 50 c.c. alcohol. 
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The value quoted in the 75 c.c. column for 3 per cent beer has 
been slightly corrected, as the actual experiment was made with 
79 CfC* alcohol* 

The mean data recorded in Table IV. are reproduced in Fig. 7. 
It will be seen that the curve drawn through the 20 per cent, 
whisky values gets steeper and steeper as the volume of alcohol 
consumed increased, and it is evident from the form of the curve 
that if an experiment had been tried with 70 or 75 c.c. alcohol, 
the number of mistakes made would have been innumerable; or, 
in other words, I should have been too intoxicated to typewrite 
at all. When I took 75 c.c. of alcohol in the form of 5 per cent, 
beer, I was intoxicated for about half an hour at the height of the 
alcohol effect, as I could no longer walk straight. Again, it was 
my invariable custom to correct my typescript immediately I 
had finished typing, and in the experiments with maximum doses 
of alcohol I worked through my results afresh the next morning 
to see if any errors had escaped me. In the experiment in 
question I found that I had failed to see four mistakes out of the 
seventy-two and a half made in the (fourfold) 6 p.m. typing, 
and one out of the sixty and a half made in the 6.20 typing, but 
none out of the forty-three and a half made in the 6.40 typing. 
In the experiment with 60 c.c. alcohol in the form of 20 per cent, 
whisky I consider that I just avoided intoxication, as I could still 
walk straight, or nearly so, and on re-correcting my typescript I 
found that I had missed none of the seventy-two mistakes made 
in the 6 p.m. typing, though I missed two out of the fifty-five made 
in the 6.20 typing. I have accordingly drawn a dotted line in 
Fig. 7 between the maximal experimental values obtained with 
the 20 per cent, whisky and the 5 per cent, beer to indicate 
approximately my “ intoxication level.** 

The curve obtained with 5 per cent, whisky shows that 75 c.c. 
of alcohol left me considerably below intoxication level, and from 
the produced curve it will be seen that I should have needed 
about 86 c.c. of alcohol to bring me to this stage. The consump¬ 
tion of 90 c.c. of alcohol in the form of 4 per cent, beer also left me 
distinctly below intoxication level, and the produced curve cuts 
this level at 104 c.c. of alcohol, or indicates that I should 
have needed about 4} pints of the beer. Still, the experi¬ 
mental values are rather irregular, so the form of the curve 
is not nearly so certain as that drawn for the 5 per cent, whisky 
experiments. The experimental values obtained with 3 per cent, 
beer agree well with the mean curve drawn through them, except 
in the 45 c.c. alcohol experiments, when the mean value is too 




F'g- 7.—The Influence of the Quantity and Concentration of Alcoholic Liquids on their Toxicity. 
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low; but the corresponding experiments made with cider gave too 
high a value, so a mean of the whole would fall close to the curve 
as drawn. The experiments with 30c.c. and 60 c.c. of alcohol in 
the form of 3 per cent, cider agree well with the corresponding 
beer experiments, so I think that the curve may be taken to 
represent with fair accuracy the effect of alcoholic liquids con¬ 
taining 3 per cent, alcohol. It will be seen that this curve comes 
nowhere near the intoxication level, and if it were produced in a 
linear direction it would not cut it till at a point corresponding 
to about 200 c.c. alcohol. This volume of alcohol is con¬ 
tained in 6,667 c.c. of 3 per cent, beer, or 11} pints, but 
it is probable that the curve is not strictly linear, but curved 
more or less in the manner indicated in the Figure. This curve 
cuts the intoxication level at a point corresponding to 170 c.c. 
alcohol, or the equivalent of 5*7 litres (=10 pints) of beer, and 
, this is approximately the quantity of 3 per cent, beer I should 
have had to drink in order to become intoxicated. So far as I can 
. calculate from the other experiments, it would have taken me 
four to five hours to imbibe this quantity of liquid even at my best 
effort. Hence for all practical purposes, so far as I myself am 
concerned, beer containing 3 per cent, by volume of alcohol , or 5.25 per 
cent, of proof spirit, is a non-intoxicating liquid. 

In all probability I am distinctly more susceptible to alcohol 
than the average man, for under ordinary circumstances I am 
practically an abstainer, and do not touch alcohol in any form 
more than once a month, and then only in small quantities. The 
experiments recorded in my previous paper show that I was 
rather less susceptible to alcohol than three of the medical 
students on whom observations were made, rather more so than 
a fourth student, and considerably more so than a fifth, but all 
of these men were, with one exception, of very abstemious habits. 
Again, the experiments to be described later on with another 
subject show that he was considerably less susceptible than 
myself. Hence I think it may be accepted for men in general 
that 3 per cent, beer is a non-intoxicating liquid, and that it 
differs very greatly in this respect from 4 per cent. beer. Doubt¬ 
less many men could, as the result of long practice, imbibe liquid 
much more rapidly than I can, but such men would almost 
certainly be less susceptible than myself, or would need to drink 
much more than 10 pints before becoming intoxicated. 

In my previous paper I showed that when I drank quantities of 
pure alcohol varying from 30 to 60 c.c., and of 10 to 20 per cent, 
concentration, the lack of neuro-muscular co-ordination produced 
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varied in arithmetical progression with the quantity of alcohol 
taken. In other words, the curve of alcohol effect was a strictly 
linear one, though we have seen that the curves obtained in the 
present experiments are far from linear. There is no real contra¬ 
diction ,in the results, because the methods of experiment are 
different. In the pure alcohol experiments I used the “target" 
method, or I determined my average error in pricking a target, 
and this was found to increase from 2 mm. or less in the 30 c.c. 
alcohol experiments to about 4 mm. in the 60 c.c. alcohol 
experiments. In one series of 160 attempts to prick the target it 
was found that when the average error was 1*62 mm., a maximum 
error of 5 mm. was made in two instances, and one of 4 mm. in 
three instances. When, however, the average error became 
increased to 3*93 mm. through the consumption of alcohol, an 
an error of 12 mm. was made in one instance, one of 9 mm. in 
five instances, one of 8 mm. in seven instances, and one of 7 mm. 
in twelve instances, out of the 160 attempts. Now if a typewriter 
key is struck 5 mm. from the centre, it would still be moved and 
record its letter, but if struck 9 and 12 mm. from the centre it 
would not be moved properly, or would be missed altogether, 
and a typing mistake would be made. In other words, increasing 
errors of neuro-muscular co-ordination become unduly magnified 
in the typing method. 

It will be noted that the curves have been so drawn in Fig. 7 
as to indicate that a minimum effect on typewriting was produced 
by as little as 4 c.c. of alcohol. The base line of mistakes is 
drawn, not at 0*0, but at - 0*6, in order to correct for the effect 
of practice on typewriting skill which must be present in every 
experiment. As already pointed out, it was found that the speed 
of typing increased 2*5 seconds in the post-alcohol period as com¬ 
pared with the pre-alcohol period, or by the equivalent of 0*6 
mistake, and this amount ought to be added to all the “ excess of 
mistakes ” values recorded in Table IV. to make them numeri¬ 
cally comparable. The “ excess of mistakes ” values recorded in 
Table IV. for 48*5 per cent, and 10 per cent, whisky, and for 
claret, will be referred to later on. 


THE RATE OF ABSORPTION OF ALCOHOLIC LIQUIDS OF 
VARIOUS CONCENTRATIONS. 

Information as to the rate of absorption of alcoholic liquids of 
various concentrations can be obtained by comparing the steep¬ 
ness of the upward slope of the curves of mistakes. In Fig. 8 are 
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recorded the first portions of the curves yielded by taking a mean 
of the results obtained: 

(a) With 60 c.c. and 50 c.c. alcohol taken in the form of 20 per 
cent, whisky. 

( b ) With 75 c.c. and 60 c.c. alcohol taken in the form of 5 per 
cent, whisky. 



4.20 5.0 5.40 

TIME Or TYPING 

Fig. 8.—The Rate of Onset of the Alcohol Effect. 

(c) With 75 c.c. and 60 c.c. alcohol taken in the form of 5 per 
cent. beer. 

(d) With 90, 75, 60, and 45 c.c. alcohol taken in the form of 
4 per cent. beer. 

(e) With 90, 75, 60, and 45 c.c. alcohol taken in the form of 
3 per cent. beer. 

if) With 60 and 45 c.c. alcohol taken in the form of 3 per cent, 
cider. 
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The reason why the 45 c.c. alcohol experiments are not in¬ 
cluded in the case of ( b ) and (c) is that the slope of the curves in 
these experiments was less steep than that observed with larger 
doses, whereas in the case of (d), ( e ), and if) the slope appeared to 
be as great. 

A comparison of these curves shows that the effect developed 
just as rapidly when the alcohol was taken in the form of 5 per 
cent, whisky or 5 per cent, beer as when it was taken in the form 
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Fig. 9.—The Influenee of Concentration of the Alcoholic Liquid. 


of 20 per cent, whisky. On the other hand, it developed 
considerably more slowly when taken as 4 per cent, beer, and 
more slowly still when taken as 3 per cent, beer or 3 per cent, 
cider. Even more striking evidence of the similarity in the 
action of 5 per cent, and 20 per cent, alcoholic liquids is yielded 
by comparing the uppermost curves in Fig. 9. One of these 
curves is the mean of the results obtained with 60 and 50 c.c. 
of alcohol (or 55 c.c. on an average) taken in the form of 20 per 
cent, whisky, and the other of the results with 75 and 60 c.c. of 
alcohol (or 67*5 c.c. on an average) taken as 5 per cent, whisky 
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and 5 per cent. beer. It will be seen that the curves practically 
coincide for the first one and a quarter hours after the consump¬ 
tion of the alcohol began, but then the 5 per cent, curve falls 
less rapidly than the 20 per cent, curve, because it naturally took 
longer for the body to oxidize and get rid of 67*5 c.c. of alcohol 
than of 55 c.c. The height of the two curves is almost exactly 
the same, in spite of the quantity of alcohol consumed being 
23 per cent, greater in the 5 per cent, experiments than in the 
20 per cent. ones. Hence it looks as if the 5 per cent, alcohol 
were absorbed rather faster than the 20 per cent, alcohol, but 
that, by reason of the simultaneous absorption of a larger volume 
of water, the effect produced was lowered to the same level as 
that brought about by the 20 per cent, whisky. 

The second group of curves in Fig. 9 shows the effect of 45 c.c. 
of alcohol taken as whisky of 48*5 per cent., of 20 per cent., and 
of 10 per cent, strength. The 48*5 per cent, whisky, or neat 
whisky at 15° under proof, yielded a slightly steeper curve than 
the more dilute whiskies, but the 20 per cent, whisky gave rather 
less steep a curve than the 10 per cent, whisky, so one may say 
that the effect of the whisky was almost the same for the three 
concentrations mentioned. In Table IV. it can be seen that the 
average excess of mistakes induced by 45 c.c. of alcohol, when 
taken at the three concentrations, was 8*2, 8*0, and 8*0, or prac¬ 
tically the same. Again, experiments were made in which 30 c.c. 
of alcohol were taken in the form of 48*5 per cent, and of 20 per 
cent, whisky, but instead of spreading the consumption of the 
liquid over half an hour, it was drunk off in a minute at 5.10 p.m. 
The mean results obtained in these experiments are shown in the 
third pair of curves in Fig. 9. The neat whisky appeared to 
cause rather more reaction than the 20 per cent, whisky, but the 
average “ excess of mistakes ” came to 3*3 in each instance. The 
curves resemble those obtained when the consumption of 20 per 
cent, whisky was spread over half an hour, as can be seen 
by comparing the lowest pair of curves in Fig. 9. One of these 
curves is reproduced from Fig. 1, and shows the effect of 30 c.c. 
of alcohol in the form of 20 per cent, whisky, when drunk in 
half an hour, whilst the dotted-line curve is the mean of the 
48*5 per cent, and 20 per cent, whisky curves just mentioned. 
This curve closely resembles the other, except that its values are 
• about ten minutes earlier in point of time. That is to say, the 
' initial rate of absorption of the whisky was slightly quicker when 
it was taken in a gulp, but the maximum effect produced was, if 
anything, rather smaller, even though in two out of the four 
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experiments the whisky was taken neat instead of at 20 per cent, 
dilution. 

The above-recorded experiments, taken as a whole, distinctly 
support the view that within certain limits concentrated whisky 
is absorbed less rapidly than weak whisky. When it is remem¬ 
bered that 45 c.c. of alcohol, at concentrations of 48*5 per cent., 
20 per cent., and 5 per cent., has a volume of 92*8 c.c., 225 c.c., 
and 900 c.c. respectively, it becomes evident that strong whisky 
must exert a very considerable retardation on absorption. The 
quicker absorption of dilute whisky tends to be neutralized by 
the bulk of the liquid absorbed, but the turning-point is not 
reached till the dilution falls below 5 per cent. At least, this 
statement holds so far as concerns the moderate volumes of 
liquid drunk by myself, but it did not hold for the very much 
larger quantities employed by Mellanby* iq his experiments on 
dogs. Mellanby found that when a dose of 40 c.c. of pure 
alcohol at 20 per cent, strength was introduced into the stomach 
of a 12 kilogramme dog, the maximum concentration of alcohol in 
the blood was 11 percent, greater than when it was introduced at 
5 per cent, strength, and it was reached an hour earlier. When, 
however, the dose was reduced to 30 c.c., there was but little 
difference in the effect, as the maximum concentration was 
reached at the same time, and was only 5 per cent, greater for 
the more concentrated alcohol than for the less concentrated. 
In that the volume of liquid administered to the dog was four to 
six times greater per kilogramme body weight than that taken 
by myself, the probability is that if Mellanby had made experi¬ 
ments with much smaller doses he would have found the alcohol 
concentration of the blood to be greater when the alcohol was 
administered at the smaller dilution. 

The hypothesis that the greater the quantity of water absorbed 
at the same time as the alcohol the less the effect produced, 
is supported by the results described in the previous section. It 
seems probable that the much smaller effects produced by 3 per 
cent, beer than by 4 per cent, beer are largely due to this cause, 
but there is another and quite different factor to be considered 
as well. Mellanby showed that in dogs, and likewise in man,t 
the degree of intoxication does not depend entirely on the con¬ 
centration of alcohol in the blood. It depends partly on the 
rapidity with which a given concentration is reached. The 
nervous system speedily develops some tolerance, and a concen- 

* Op. cit. 

t Cf. British Journal of Iuebrirty, April, 1920. 
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tration of alcohol which causes symptoms of intoxication when 
it is first acquired on the up-grade of absorption no longer causes 
them when it is again reached on the down-grade induced by 
the gradual oxidation and removal of the alcohol. For similar 
reasons it is probable that the smaller effects produced by 3 per 
cent, beer than by 4 per cent, beer, and by 4 per cent, beer than 
by 5 per cent., are due partly to the slower rate at which the 
concentration of alcohol in the blood develops. 

SUBJECTIVE EFFECTS PRODUCED BY ALCOHOLIC LIQUIDS. 

One of the chief sources of error to which alcohol experiments 
are liable is found in the variable reaction of the human subject 
at different times. As already mentioned, I made the conditions 
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Fig. 10.—The Effect of Exercise on the Aotion of 10 per cent. Whisky. 

of experiment as uniform as I could, but some of the conditions, 
such as the weather, were necessarily variable. The experi¬ 
ments were all made in July and August, but in the middle of 
August the weather was much hotter than at other times, and 
this induced more violent perspiration and greater fatigue when 
taking outdoor exercise. The effects produced by alcohol were 
found to be greater in consequence. This is illustrated by the 
curves reproduced in Fig. 10, both of which show the effect 
of 45 c.c. alcohol taken in the form of 10 per cent, whisky. 
When I took this dose on a very hot day, shortly after playing 
vigorous singles at lawn-tennis, it produced so rapid a reaction 
that the maximum number of mistakes was made six minutes 
after all the whisky had been drunk. A similar dose on another 
day, when in consequence of wet weather my exercise consisted 
of a moderate walk, produced a smaller reaction, and one which 
did not culminate till twenty-six minutes after the whisky was 
drunk. In order to neutralize the effect of temperature, I 
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usually took milder exercise— e.g. f paddling a canoe on the river 
—on the hottest days, but it was quite impossible to equalize the 
degrees of fatigue and perspiration experienced on different days. 

Another source of error, which, however, occurred only once in 
the whole series of experiments, is illustrated in Fig. 11. The 
curve to the left shows the mean of two experiments in which 
45 c.c. of alcohol were taken in the form of 48*5 per cent, whisky. 
The curve on the right shows the effect of the same dose on a day 
when I was suffering from slight indigestion. I must, in con* 
sequence, have had some food in my stomach at the time the 
whisky was drunk, and this greatly diminished the magnitude of 
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m Fig. 11.—The Effect of Indigestion on the Action of Neat Whisky. 

the reaction, and postponed its culmination to an hour or more 
later than that experienced in the experiments made under normal 
conditions. I have no doubt as to the correctness of the experi¬ 
mental result, as it corresponded with my subjective sensations 
of vertigo and clumsy feeling in the fingers. In the one experi¬ 
ment these sensations were experienced scarcely at all till an 
hour after the whisky was drunk, whilst in the other experiments 
they were experienced immediately, and in much greater strength. 

More important than these effects of perspiration and of 
indigestion were the effects of tolerance. In my previous paper 
I showed that when I took 30 c.c. of alcohol without food for a 
week, or 60 c.c. with food, there was no appreciable alteration of 
susceptibility, but in the present series of experiments I took 
60 c.c. of alcohol without food on eleven occasions, 75 c.c. on 
four occasions, and 90 c.c. on two occasions, and these larger 
doses may well have reduced my susceptibility. In order to 
avoid the error arising from such a cause, I mixed up the order of 
the experiments as much as possible, and separated the members 
of each pair of duplicate experiments by a considerable interval. 
Excluding the experiments of August 28 and 30, the average 
interval between the two was seventeen days, and as the 
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“ excess of mistakes ” averaged 5*12 for the first experiments, and 
5*08, or 0*04 less, for the second experiments, it looks as if there 
were very little progressive increase of tolerance during the series 
of investigations. However, there can be no doubt that the larger 
doses of alcohol did produce an effect which persisted for twenty- 
four hours or more, and this is shown by comparing the mistakes 
made in the pre-alcohol period. On the days when the dose of 
alcohol taken was sufficient to induce nine or more extra mistakes, 
the average number of mistakes made during the pre-alcohol 
period was 2*31, but on the next day it was 2*57, or 0*26 more. 
On the day after that, however, it had fallen back to 2*32, or it 
was practically normal again. Presumably the after-effects of the 
larger doses of alcohol caused me to make rather more mistakes 
during both the pre- and the post-alcohol stages of the experi¬ 
ments, so the influence on the “ excess of mistakes” was little or 
nothing. Still, it would have been better to have avoided the 
risk of some influence by making all the experiments on alternate 
days instead of consecutive days, though by spreading the series 
over four months instead of two a greater range of variation in 
temperature conditions would be incurred. 

The subjective sensations produced by the larger doses of 
alcohol were considerable at the time, and after the experiments 
were over I was very sleepy for the rest of the evening, and in 
those with 75 or 90 c.c. of alcohol I slept soundly. Next morning 
I experienced no after-effects whatever in the whisky experiments, 
but in the beer experiments I had a slight headache and a little 
loss of appetite. The sharp rise in the number of pre-alcohol 
mistakes observed on August 19 and for several subsequent 
days was almost certainly due to my feeling a little below par, 
and this slight malaise was presumably due to the rather large 
quantities of beer drunk on the preceding two days. Otherwise 
I was in excellent health throughout the series of experiments. 
\ \ The larger doses of beer caused increased salivation for an hour 
i ' i or two after they were taken, and in the experiment of August 3, 
when the consumption of 75 c.c. alcohol as 5 per cent, beer caused 
actual intoxication, I vomited 250 c.c. of liquid at 7.17. This was 
partly, perhaps chiefly, swallowed saliva, but I must have lost 
some alcohol. As the vomiting occurred seventy-seven minutes 
after the maximum number of mistakes had been made, it could 
not have affected the “excess of mistakes” value. 
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COMPARISON OF THE EFFECTS OF WHISKY, BEER, 

AND CLARET. 

We have already seen that whisky and beer of 5 per cent, 
alcoholic strength do not have the same effect. With quantities 
of liquid containing 30, 45, 60, and 75 c.c. of alcohol the whisky 
produced an excess of mistakes averaging 8*1, whilst the beer 
produced one of 9*7, or 20 per cent. more. These two drinks 
likewise had a different effect on the speed of typing, and on its 
accuracy . A mean of the twenty-one Seer*experiments showed 
an increase of 8*05 seconds in the typing time, and one of 4*67 in the 
mistakes, so the ratio of time to mistakes was 1*72 to 1. A mean 
of the twenty-three whisky experiments (those with 15 and 20 c.c. 
of alcohol being excluded, as there were no parallel experiments 
made with beer) showed an increase of 6*09 seconds in the typing 
time, and one of 4*78 in the mistakes, so the ratio of time to 
mistakes was only 1*27 to 1. In other words, beer exerts a 
relatively greater effect on typing speed than whisky does, or, 
conversely, whisky exerts a relatively greater effect on typing 
mistakes than beer does. 

The differences in the influence of beer and whisky on time and 
on mistakes can be deduced from the curves in Fig 12. These 
curves show the mean effect of 45 c.c. and 60 c.c. alcohol on the 
typing time and uncorrected mistakes considered independently. 
It was thought to be of interest to include all the comparable 
results, so those obtained with cider are likewise shown. The 
curves for 20 per cent, whisky are a mean between the data 
obtained in the single experiment with 60 c.c. alcohol, and of the 
combined data of the four experiments with 40 c.c. and 50 c.c. 
alcohol. It will be seen that, as judged by the height of the 
curves, the 20 per cent, whisky had relatively less effect on time 
than on mistakes, whilst 5 per cent, whisky had about the same 
effect on both. Beer of 5 per cent, and of 3 per cent, strength, 
on the other hand, had a distinctly greater effect on time than on 
mistakes. The 4 per cent, beer curves are difficult to interpret, 
as the whole of the time curve is on a lower level than the 
mistakes curve. This is because it happened that, on the days 
when I made these 4 per cent, beer experiments, I typed rather 
faster than usual, whereby I probably made more mistakes than 
usual. When, on the other hand, 1 made the cider experiments, 

I typed slower than usual, and thereby I probably made fewer 
mistakes. 

Hence these curves illustrate most effectively the incorrectness 

VOL. XVIII. 8 
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of considering either time or mistakes apart from one another, 
though they show that the time relations of the alcohol effect 
were approximately the same on both variables. The maximum 
effect on time and on mistakes coincided in four out of six series 
of experiments, whilst in the 5 per cent, beer experiments the 



TIME OF DAY 


Fig. 12.—The Effect of 52*5 c.c. Alcohol on Typing Time and Mistakes. 

mistakes reached their maximum before the time, and in the 
cider experiments, after it. 

It should be mentioned that in plotting out these curves a time 
of 98*0 seconds was plotted on the same ordinate as 2*5 mistakes, 
for these were the respective values yielded by taking a mean of 
all the pre-alcohol observations on time and on mistakes. For 
each mistake above or below this point 1*5 seconds were added 
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or deducted (e.g., 99*5 seconds=3*5 mistakes, 101*0 seconds=4*5 
mistakes, and so on), for an average of the twenty-one beer 
experiments and twenty-three whisky experiments previously 
mentioned showed that the alcohol caused the mistakes to 
increase by 4*7, and the time by 7*0 seconds, or as 1: 1*5. 

The experiments on claret were only four in number, and were 
all at 5 per cent, alcoholic strength. Both experiments with 
claret containing 30 c.c. alcohol were made rather near the 
beginning of the series, and showed a greater excess of mistakes 
than that produced by 5 per cent, whisky or beer, whilst the two 



r/A?r or typing 

Fig. 13.—Comparison of Beer, Whisky, and Claret at 5 per cent. 

Concentration. 

experiments with claret containing 45 c.c. alcohol were made 
near the end of the series, and showed a smaller excess of 
mistakes than that produced by 5 per cent, whisky or beer. 
Hence, on an average, the excess of mistakes was nearly the same 
for all three liquids so far as concerns the quantities mentioned, 
and amounted to 4*25 for claret, 4*65 for whisky, and 4*70 for beer. 
The curves showing the average effects produced in the 30 and 
45 c.c. alcohol experiments are reproduced in Fig. 13. It will be 
seen that they are very similar. 

No experiments were made with pure alcohol in the present 
series, but in my previous paper I made several in which 30 c.c. 
of alcohol were taken in various concentrations. The alcohol 
was drunk in a minute, and the excess of mistakes produced is 
shown in Table VI. It was greatest for 40 per cent, alcohol and 
least for 5 per cent, alcohol, but the average of the three series 
gave exactly the same value as thtf average of the corresponding 
whisky experiments. The experiments made by the target 
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TABLE VI.—EFFECTS OF 30 C.C. ALCOHOL. 


Cm MM n ° l | P»rc Alcohol. 

Whisky. 

40 or 48-5% j 

“% | m ! 

1 1-71 

5 % ; 2 -i 

! 3-1 J 

*4*0 

8 ' 5 8*8 
■2-8 J 

8-8] 

8-4 '8-8 

8*1 J 


method, which are described in my previous paper, showed that 
I was slightly more affected by claret than by pure alcohol of 
equal strength. Three of the medical students were likewise 
affected to a slightly greater extent by the claret, whilst a fourth 
was more affected by pure alcohol. 

The whisky experiments made in the present series are not 
quite comparable with the pure alcohol experiments of the 
previous series in that the consumption of the alcohol was usually 
spread over half an hour. Also my body weight was 6 per cent, 
less at the time of the pure alcohol experiments than it is now, 
owing to war diet. As Mellanby * has shown that the amount 
of alcohol in the blood of a dog, per unit of alcohol drunk, varies 
inversely as the body weight when this alters from time to time, 
it follows that when I made the pure alcohol experiments I was 
relatively more susceptible than I am now. Hence one may 
still conclude that wine and spirits are slightly more effective 
than pure alcohol of equal strength, though in any case the 
difference is very small. 

EXPERIMENTS ON ANOTHER SUBJECT. 

It is highly probable that the various experimental results 
obtained by myself would be found to hold in a relative sense for 
other individuals, though the absolute values might show con* 
siderable departures from one another. The results described in 
my previous paper showed that in one man 60 c.c. of alcohol 
produced considerably less effect than 30 c.c. in myself, whilst, 
on the other hand, 11*2 c.c. of alcohol produced nearly as much 
effect in a woman as 30 c.c. did in myself. In other words, the 
woman was about six times more susceptible than the man. 
Nevertheless, in the light of the other experimental data recorded 


* Mellanby, loc cit., p. 11. 
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it seems probable that the relative effects of whisky and beer at 
various dilutions would be practically the same, though to prove 
this point satisfactorily would necessitate the repetition of most of 
my experiments by one or more subjects. I have not yet found 
anyone to undertake a complete series, but Mr. Henry Sturt, 
M.A., of Queen’s College, Oxford, was kind enough to volunteer 
to make a few experiments on himself. As he could not type¬ 
write, he employed the target method described in my previous 
paper. He proved to be less susceptible than myself, and 30c.c. 


TABLE VII.—EFFECTS OF VARIOUS ALCOHOLIC LIQUIDS 
ON THE TARGET-PRICKING ERRORS OF H. S. 


Times of Experiments. 


Aug. 10, 
45 c.c. Alco¬ 
hol as 10% 
Claret. 


Aug. 18, 
50 c.c. Alco¬ 
hol as 10% 
Whisky. 


Aug. 20, I Aug. 24, 
60 c.c. Alco -1 65 c.c. Alco¬ 
hol as 5% j hoi as 4% 
Beer. | B«t. 


12.37, 12.40, 12.43, 
12.40 

12.40, 12.52, 12.55, 
12.58 

1.0 to 1.30 (or 1.45) 
1.1,1.4, 1.7,1.10 
1.13,1.16,1.10,1.22 
1.25,1.28,1.81,1.84 
1.87,1.40,1.48,1.46 
1.40,1.52,1.55,1.58 
2.1, 2.4, 2.7, 2.10 
2.18, 2.16, 2.10, 2.22 
2.28, 2.84,2.40, 2.46 
2.52, 2.58, 8.4, 8.10 


2 * 20 ) 
>2*80 
2*41 i 


I 1*88 

i 

I 1*85 


ale. 


2*05 \ 
2*15/ 
2*24 
2*58 \ 

2*08 j 

2*25 \ 
2*85/ 
2*25 
2*10 


2*10 


2*28 

2*80 


ale. 

1*651. __ 
1*90/ 1-77 

1*68\. jw 
2*06/ 1,87 
220 ) 

2*08 19 

2*07 

206 

1*04 


1*57 


1*82 

ale. 

1*60. 

1*52 

1*68 

1*74 

1*85 

1*08 

2*06 

201 

1*68 


1*46 


1*78) 

11*74 
1*75 J 


ale. 


1*88 \ 
1*64/ 
1*45\ 
1 * 02 / 
1*801 
1*74/ 
1*87 
2*02 
208 


1-78 

1*60 

1*77 


Increased error pro-1 
duced by alcohol / 


2*80 

2*10 


= 10 % 


2 ' 19 =24% 
1*77 /o 


2*06 

1*46 


«% 


2*08 

1*60 = 


20 % 


of alcohol, taken in the form of 10 per cent, claret, produced no 
measurable reaction, whilst 45 c.c.' of alcohol in the same form 
produced somewhat less effect than 30 c.c. on myself. He drank 
the alcoholic liquid between 1 and 1.30 p.m., or nearly four 
hours since he last took food, and he continued to fast until the 
experiment was finished. The results obtained are recorded in 
Table VII., and are graphically reproduced in Fig. 14. In order 
to reduce experimental errors I have averaged the results con¬ 
siderably, and each of the values quoted in the table represents 
the mean of four experiments made at three (or six) minute 
intervals. In each experiment the “ target,” which consisted 
of ink dots made on squared paper, was pricked twenty times. 
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or the values quoted represent the mean distance of each prick 
from its spot in eighty attempts. Where two of the consecutive 
values recorded were irregular, they have been averaged yet 
again. 

The two experiments with alcoholic liquids of 10 per cent, 
strength were made with claret and with whisky, and not with the 
same liquid; but in the light of my own experiments the results 
obtained may be regarded as comparable, and dependent only on 



Fig. 14.—The Effects of various Alooholie Liquids on H.S. 


the quantity of alcohol taken. In the 45 c.c. alcohol experiment 
the mean target-pricking error made before the alcohol effect 
developed was 2T0 mm., whilst the maximum error produced at 
2.1 to 2.22 p.m., or forty-two minutes after the alcohol had been 
drunk, was 2*30 mm.— ije., an increase of 10 per cent. 

Two days later an experiment was made with 50 c.c. of alcohol 
in 10 per cent, concentration, and owing to the practice of the 
previous experiment the target-pricking errors were distinctly 
smaller. They averaged 1*77 mm. just before the alcohol 
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effect began to develop, and 2*19 mm., or 24 per cent, more, 
when it reached its maximum, thirty minutes after the alcohol 
had been drunk. In the experiment made on August 24, 65 c.c. 
of alcohol were taken in the form of 4 per cent, beer, or 1,625 c.c. 
of liquid (2*84 pints) were drunk in forty-five minutes. The 
maximum effect was not attained till seventy-seven minutes after 
the beer was finished, and this effect was 20 per cent, greater 
than the minimum value observed at 1.25 to 1.46. That is to say, 
65 c.c. alcohol in 4 per cent, strength had the same effect, as 
would have been produced by about 49 c.c. of alcohol in 10 per 
cent, strength, or the toxicity of the more dilute alcohol was only 
75 per cent, as great as that of the more concentrated alcohol. 
In my own experiments I found that 45 c.c. of alcohol in the form 
of 10 per cent, whisky had almost the same effect as 60 c.c. in the 
form of 4 per cent, beer, the excess of mistakes observed being 
8*0 and 8*5 respectively. That is to say, the toxicity of the more 
dilute alcohol was approximately 75 per cent, that of the more 
concentrated alcohol, as in Mr. Sturt’s case. 

In the experiment made on August 20, the consumption of 
60 c.c. alcohol in the form of 5 per cent, beer produced a con¬ 
siderably larger effect than was shown in the other experiments, 
the maximuti) error being 41 per cent, greater than that observed 
before the alcohol effect began to develop. 

It can be calculated from the experiments of August 16 and 18 
that it would have taken 56 c.c. alcohol in the form of a 10 per 
cent, alcoholic liquid to produce as great an effect as this on 
target-pricking. In my typewriting experiments 53 c.c. alcohol 
in the form of 20 per cent, whisky were needed to produce as 
great an effect as 60 c.c. alcohol in the form of 5 per cent, beer, 
so probably a slightly larger quantity of alcohol in the form of 
10 per cent, whisky—say 54 to 56 c.c.— would be needed for the 
same purpose. Hence the typewriting and target-pricking results 
show a fair agreement in this instance, as in the previous one. 


PRACTICAL CONCLUSIONS. 

The practical conclusions to be deduced from my experiments 
are almost self-evident. In order to bring about an increase of 
sobriety in the nation, it is clear that so far as possible the con¬ 
sumption of the stronger beers and of spirits ought to be dis¬ 
couraged, and that of the weaker beers and of cider to be 
stimulated. This object could to some extent be achieved by 
exaggerating the system of taxation which is already in force. If 
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the taxation of light beer containing 3 per cent, or less of 
alcohol were so reduced that it was possible to sell it at twopence 
per pint, whilst that of the heavier beers was increased so that 
beer of 4 per cent, alcoholic strength cost fivepence per pint, and 
beer of 5 per cent, alcoholic strength one shilling per pint, a 
very powerful stimulus to the sale of the light beer would be 
provided. For each penny spent a man would get 8*5 c.c. of 
alcohol in the form of 3 per cent, beer, 4*5 c.c. in the form of 
4 per cent, beer, and only 2*4 c.c. in the form of 5 per cent. beer. 
Hence from motives of economy he would generally choose the 
3 per cent. beer. He might grumble that it was not strong 
enough to tickle his palate, and occasionally indulge in the 
heavier beers, but he would seldom be able to afford enough of 
these beers to bring him anywhere near to intoxication. 

It is well known that the consumption of spirits is a much more 
frequent cause of drunkenness than the consumption of beer. 
For instance, it was found in Carlisle* that when the sale of 
spirits.was stopped on Saturdays there were only seventeen 
arrests for drunkenness in twenty-three Saturdays, whereas there 
were 220 arrests on the corresponding Saturdays in the pre¬ 
ceding year, when the sale of spirits was permitted. The potent 
action of spirits depends partly on the fact that they are usually 
consumed in considerably greater concentration than is found 
even in the heaviest beers, and partly because, as the result of 
this greater concentration, it is easy to introduce a larger 
quantity of alcohol into the system. The obvious remedies to 
the evil effects of excessive spirit drinking have already been in¬ 
troduced to some extent by the Government, though they might 
well be extended. They consist in a considerable increase of 
taxation, coupled with the issue of the spirits at a greater dilution. 
At the present time spirits may be sold at 50° under proof (or 
containing 28*6 per cent, by volume of alcohol), and they can in 
no case be sold at a greater concentration than 30° under proof 
(40 per cent, of alcohol). Hence if spirits at 50° under proof 
are taken neat at the same time as food is being eaten, they 
would usually be diluted down in the stomach to about 5 
to 10 per cent, alcoholic strength, and if diluted with an equal 
volume of water before being drunk it is evident that their 
potency would be very greatly reduced. If taken without food, 
however, spirits are extremely potent even if diluted with two or 

• Cf. '* The Control of the Drink Trade,” p. 210. By Henry Carter. 
London, 1919. 
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three parts of water, for we have seen that whisky in 10 percent, 
alcoholic strength produces practically as great an effect on 
typing as the strongest neat whisky, though doubtless neat 
whisky has a much more deleterious influence on the mucous 
membrane of the stomach. 

The toxic action of wines is greater than is usually assumed. We 
bare seen that claret diluted to 5 per cent, alcoholic strength has 
almost the same effect as whisky of the same strength. Hence for 
practical purposes one may assume that the results observed with 
whisky would hold equally for wine of the same alcoholic strength. 
Of the wines in most frequent use, port usually contains about 
20 per cent, by volume of alcohol, and other wines 17 to 10 per 
cent, of alcohol, so they are comparable to present-day whisky 
diluted with one or two parts of water. The apparently smaller 
toxicity of wines than of diluted spirits probably depends on the 
fact that they are almost always drunk when food is in the 
stomach, whilst spirits are often taken several hours after the last 
meal, or on an empty stomach. If a light claret containing 10 per 
cent, of alcohol is taken with food, its toxic action becomes com¬ 
parable to that of 3 per cent, beer taken on an empty stomach, or 
it is very slight, but port or sherry imbibed under similar 
conditions would usually be rather more toxic than 5 per cent, 
beer taken on an empty stomach. 

SUMMARY. 

A series of fifty-seven experiments was made in which 
alcoholic liquids containing 15 to 90 c.c. of alcohol were taken 
three and a half hours after food, or on an empty stomach. A 
memorized passage was typed at twenty-minute intervals before 
and after the alcohol, and it was found that the typing mistakes 
were invariably increased, and the typing time almost invariably. 
For each extra mistake made the typing time was increased, on 
on an average« by about two seconds above its pre-alcohol value 
of ninety-eight seconds, and the alcohol acted synchronously on 
time and on mistakes; but in order to reduce the results to terms 
of a single variable, the mistakes made were corrected through¬ 
out to a constant typing speed. 

It was found that when taken in the form of whisky of 20 per 
cent, alcoholic strength (by volume), 18*3 c.c. of alcohol caused 
an increase of 0*8 in the number of corrected mistakes, 30 c.c. 
alcohol one of 3*4, 45 c.c. one of 8*0, and 60 c.c. one of 17*0, or 
the effect increased at a more and more rapid rate the greater the 
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quantity of alcohol taken. With 5 per cent, whisky the effects 
produced were considerably smaller, and 75 c.c. alcohol taken 
in this form had the same effect as 57 c.c. alcohol in the form of 
20 per cent, whisky. Beer of 5 per cent, alcoholic strength pro¬ 
duced 20 per cent, more mistakes than whisky of the same 
strength, but 4 per cent, beer was much less toxic, and 90 c.c. 
alcohol in this form produced only as much effect as 68 c.c. alcohol 
in the form of 5 per cent. beer. 

The toxic effect of 3 per cent, beer and 3 per cent, cider was 
much slighter than could have been anticipated, and 90 c.c. alcohol 
in the form of 3 per cent, beer produced only as much effect as 
54 c.c. in the form of 4 per cent, beer, as 46 c.c. in the form of 
5 per cent, beer, and as 42 c.c. in the form of 20 per cent, 
whisky. The 90 c.c. of alcohol mentioned is contained in 
5 i pints of the beer, and it was calculated that in my own case 
10 pints would be needed in order to induce a condition of intoxi¬ 
cation, and that it would take over four hours to drink it. In that 
I am more susceptible to alcohol than the average man, it may be 
said that, practically speaking, beer containing 3 per cent, by volume of 
alcohol, or 5*25 per cent, of proof spirit, is a non-intoxicating liquid. 

1 It appears that the alcohol in 5 per cent, whisky and 5 per cent. 

' beer is absorbed rather faster than that in 20 per cent, whisky, 
though the simultaneous absorption of a greater volume of water 
reduces the toxic effect produced. Concentrated alcoholic 
liquids exert such a paralytic effect on absorption that the effects 
produced by 45 c.c. alcohol were practically the same, whether 
this was taken as whisky of 48*5 per cent., 20 per cent., or 10 per 
cent, concentration. Again, it makes very little difference 
whether the whisky is drunk in a minute or spread over half an 
hour. 

Beer differs from whisky in that it has a relatively greater effect 
on the typing time and a relatively less effect on the typing 
mistakes. Claret has nearly the same effect as whisky of equal 
alcoholic strength. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


PSYCHONEUROSBS OF WAR AND PEACE. By Millais Culpin, M.D., 
F.R.C.S., Lecturer in Psychoneuroses at the London Hospital. Pp. v 
+127. Cambridge: The University Press. 1920. Price 10s. net. 

This monograph has been approved as a thesis for the Doctorate in 
Medicine of the University of London. Its chief aim has been to discuss 
the bearing of the theory of the unconscious mind upon psychoneuroses. 
The views set forth are mainly based upon experience gained in military 
hospitals, but the conclusions arrived at would seem to have wider bearing. 
The work certainly deserves the consideration of those dealing with 
inebriety and other morbid states in which psychoneuroses form prominent 
features. The work opens with a description of general symptomatology, 
an explanation of psycho-pathological mechanisms, and an estimate of 
the part played by suggestion. Then follow special chapters dealing with 
Etiology, Treatment, Technique of Revival of Memories, Dreams, Phobias 
and Obsessions, Hysterical Fits and Epilepsy, Stammers and Tremors, 
Gross Amnesia, Pathological Irritability, and allied states. It is much to 
be feared that not a few subjects of war and post-war psychoneuroses will, 
under existing social and economic conditions, be tempted to seek some 
measure of relief from their pathological state by a resort to alcohol and 
other narcotics. Dr. Culpin’s work is a notable and highly suggestive 
contribution to a subject which is now attracting much needed attention, 
and it deserves unprejudiced study. The numerous records of clinical 
cases form valuable features, and their consideration seems to justify the 
author in his conclusion that “ the psychoneuroses of peace-time must be 
assumed to have pathological causes and possibilities of treatment not 
widely different from those which are found applicable to the closely 
similar conditions produced by warfare.” The volume is provided with an 
excellent Selected Bibliography^ 


The Opium Monopoly. By Ellen N. LaMotte. Pp. xvii + 84. New 
York : The Macmillan Company. 1920. Price $1.00. 

Drug addiction must inevitably menace human health and efficiency. In 
this land alcoholio preparations exert a widespread prejudicial influence. 
In the East opium is the chief habit-forming drug. The author of this 
monograph has investigated the opium monopoly, not only by a study of 
Blue books and other publications, but by enquiries in Japan, China, Hong- 
Kong, French Indd-China, Siam, and Singapore. The results of her 
researches are set forth with precision, but with an earnest endeavour to 
develop an enlightened international conscience : 41 The menace of opium 
is now threatening America. . • . Little by little, surreptitiously, this 
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drug has been creeping in over our borders, and to-day many thousands 
of our young men and young women are drug addicts, habituated to the 
use of one of the opium derivatives, morphia or heroin/’ Great Britain is 
shown to be worthy of severe condemnation for the maintenance of much 
of the opium trade in the East, which, as Gladstone affirmed, is 11 morally 
indefensible/’ Miss La Motte’s work deserves unprejudiced considera¬ 
tion. She fully realizes the danger which threatens America : 41 Now that 
prohibition is coming into effcot, we are told that we are now confronted 
by a vice more terrible, far more deteriorating and dangerous.” 


44 The Extra Pharmacopoeia,” Vol. I., by W. Harrison Martindale, 
Pb.D., Ph.G., F.C.S., and W. Wynn Weseott, M.B., D.P.H. (London: 
H. K. Lewis and Co., Ltd., 28, Gower Plaoe, W.C. 1. 1920. Prioe 27s. 

net), has just appeared in its seventeenth edition. It consists of 1,115 pages 
on thin paper, but clearly printed and admirably arranged. This well- 
known and indispensable reference work for all doctors and pharmacists 
has been thoroughly brought up to date. It deals with matters relating to 
pharmacology, therapeutics, biochemistry, and the chemical investigation 
and treatment of disease. An excellent section is devoted to alcohol, and 
contains all essential data, with particulars regarding various morbid con¬ 
ditions in which alcohol is used as a medicinal agent. There are service¬ 
able references given to literature relating to the treatment of inebriety. 
This is a work which every medical practitioner must keep within reach. 


44 Alcohol and Self-Determination,” by Sir Alfred Pearce Gould, 
K.C.V.O., recently published by the Friends Temperance Union, 15, 
Devonshire Street, E.C. 2 (price Id.; 7s. 6d. per 100), contains an address 
delivered at the last annual meeting of the F.T.U. It is a powerful indict¬ 
ment of the existing drink evil and merits widecast distribution. 


The National Council of Social Service, the offices of which are at 8a, 
New Cavendish Street, W. 1, have recently issued, through Messrs. P. S. 
Ring and Son, Ltd. (price 2s. net), a second, revised, and enlarged edition 
of a handbook, 44 Public Services,” which provides Social Service workers 
with up-to-date information regarding I^blic Health, National Health 
Insurance, Poor Law, Old Age Pensions, Education, Industry and Em¬ 
ployment, Administration of Justice, War Pensions, Allowances, and 
Medical Services. _ 

The Bureau of the Census of the Department of Commerce of the 
United States, the Director of which is Dr. Sam L. Rogers, has issued, 
through the Government Printing Office at Washington, a remarkable 
volume entitled 44 Standard Nomenclature of Diseases and Pathological 
Conditions, Injuries, and Poisonings for the United States.” The work 
has been prepared under the supervision of Dr. William H. Davis, the 
ohief statistician for vital statistics, and Richard C. Lappin, and will 
do muoh to further progress in the adoption of scientific nomenclature. 
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“ The Signers of the Declaration of Independence,” by Harvey Thomas, 
published by the Prudential Press, Newark, New Jersey, U.S.A., has 
b een sent to os by Dr. P. L. Hoffman, Third Vice-President and Statistician 
of the Prudential Insurance Company of America. It contains portraits 
and bibliographical sketches of the fifty-six patriots who gave to America 
Its great Charter of Freedom. 


“The Report of the Homes for Inebriates Association, together with 
the Thirty-Sixth Annual Report of the Dalrymple Home at Rickmans- 
worth,” published by H. K. Lewis and Co., Ltd., 136, Gower Street, 
W.C., contains particulars and illustrations of the “ Retreat,” of whioh Dr. 
F. S. D. Hogg is Medical Superintendent. 


“ Temperance and the Law,” by Ernest E. Williams, is No. 11 of the 
“True Temperance Monographs” issued by the True Temperance Asso¬ 
ciation, Donington House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 2 (price 3d.). 


MEMORANDA. 

An Extraordinary GBNBRAL MeBTING of the Society for the Study 
of Inebriety will be held on Tuesday, October 12, 1920, at 4 p.m., im¬ 
mediately before the Ordinary Meeting, to consider and, if thought 
desirable, to approve the revised Rules and By-Laws submitted by the 
Council. These provide for the increase of the existing minimum annual 
subscription of five shillings to a minimum of half a guinea. In view of 
this important change in the affairs of the Society, the President has 
thought it well to address the following letter to all those whose names 
appear on the roll of the Society: 

To thb Members and Associates of the Society for the 

Study of Inebribty. 

LADIES AND Gbntlbmbn, —The Counoil, after long and serious 
consideration, have decided that it is necessary to recommend that the 
annual subscription to the Society should be raised to a minimum of half a 
guinea. This step has been rendered inevitable by the very considerable 
rise in the coat of printing the official journal, the doubling in the postage 
of letters, and the heavy outlay entailed in procuring necessary stationery, 
etc. Indeed, a marked inorease has occurred in the cost of praotically 
everything relating to the work of the Society. Sinoe the initiation of 
our work in 1884 the minimum subscription has remained at five shillings. 
It has only been possible to eontinue for so long at this low rate through 
the generosity of those who have been ready to subscribe at a higher 
figure and willing also to provide special donations from time to time as 
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required. The work of the Society has been maintained and the official 
journal regularly issued each quarter by much valuable service freely 
given. The Society has accomplished considerable educational work 
during the past thirty-six years, and we believe that we are able to carry 
on and to extend the work that has been built up on suoh firm founda¬ 
tions. I have no hesitation, therefore, in appealing to all Members and 
Associates to continue their sympathy and support. There are now over 
eight hundred names on the roll of the Society, and the Council are par¬ 
ticularly desirous that there shall be no withdrawals. I sincerely hope that 
during the present year there will be no resignations. Indeed, I venture to 
suggest that each Member and Associate might make a special point of 
securing at least one new name for our roll. If this oan be secured our 
financial difficulty will be met, and the Society will be in a position to 
take up at the earliest opportunity the educational and research work 
which the Council are desirous of furthering. As President of the Society 
I venture to place the situation clearly before my colleagues and friends, 
saying in the name of the Council that we rely on the continued co-opera¬ 
tion and practical assistance of all desirous of maintaining and extending 
the work of the Society during this difficult period of readjustment. 

Faithfully yours, 

Alfred Pearce Gould. 


We are glad to be able to announce that Sir Arthur Newsholme, K.C.B., 
M.D., F.R.C.P., has accepted the invitation of the Council to deliver the 
next Norman Kerr Memorial Lecture. The subject will be— 19 Some Inter¬ 
national and Racial Aspects of Alcoholism/ 9 It is hoped that it may be 
possible to arrange for the delivery of the Lecture in the early autumn of 
1921, but the exact date will be announced in due course. 


It will be of much assistance to the Hon. Treasurer if Members and 
Associates who pay their subscriptions by bankers 9 orders will be good 
enough to arrange for the transfer of their bankers 9 orders, which are now 
made payable at Lloyds Bank, Hampstead, to Barclays Bank, Limited , 
Marylebone Branch , 5a, High Street , W. 1. 


The Hon. Secretary of the Society for the Study of Inebriety 
and Editor of the “ British Journal of Inebriety ” will be 
greatly obliged if in future all communications relating to 
the tvork of the Society , the conduct of the journal , and 
books for review , etc., be forwarded to him , addressed: 
Dr. T. N. Kelynack , 19, Park Crescent , Portland Place , 
London , W. 1. 
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NOTICES. 

Thr Society for thr Study of Inebriety is a scientific body having for 
its objects the systematic study of inebriety and the investigation of all 
forms of alcoholism. The Society does not seek to exercise any control 
over the opinions or practice of its Members and Associates in regard to 
the use of alcoholic preparations or intoxicating drinks. Meetings for 
discussion are held in the rooms of the Medical Society of London, 
ii, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. i, on the afternoons 
of the second Tuesdays in January, April, July, and October, at four p.m. 
Qualified medical practitioners are admitted to the Society as Members, 
and other men and women interested in the scientific work of the Society 
are eligible for election as Associates. A copy of the British Journal of 
Inebriety is sent quarterly, post free, to every Member and Associate. 
The minimum inclusive annual subscription is 5s. ($1.25). 

The 11 British Journal of Inebriety” contains all Papers read at .the 
quarterly meetings of the Society, and other communications dealing 
with Alcohol and Alcoholism. Special attention is given to Reviews 
and Notices of Books dealing with all phases of the Alcohol Problem 
and allied medico-sociological questions. Each number of the Journal 
also contains memoranda likely to be of service to practical workers. 

Application for Membership and Associateship, and all communications 
relating to the work of the Society, and all articles, books for review, etc., 
for the British Journal of Inebriety , to be addressed to the Hon. Secretary 
and Editor, Dr. T. N. Kelynack, 19, Park Crescent, Portland Place, 
London, W. 1. (Telephone: Mayfair, 3684.) 

Annual Subscriptions and Donations to the Reserve Fund should 
be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Arthur Evans, M.S., F.R.C.S., 
28, Devonshire Place, W. 1. (Telephone : Paddington, 3629.) 

Covers for the m British Journal of Inebriety.”— For the convenience 
of Members and Associates wishing to bind the annual volume of the 
Journal , cloth covers are supplied, with title in gilt lettering, post free, 
for 2s. each, on application to the publishers, Messrs. Bailli&re, 
Tindall and Cox, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. a. 
(Telephone: Gerrard, 4646.) 


THE RESERVE FUND. 

The minimum annual subscription being a merely nominal one (5s., including 
copy of the British Journal of Inebriety post free), and quite inadequate 
to provide means for the conduct of the Society and the publication of 
the official journal under existing after-war conditions, the Council 
earnestly hope that, where possible, additional financial assistance may 
be rendered by a special donation to the Reserve Fund. 

All Members and Associates, and others interested in the scientific 
investigation of alcoholism, are invited to contribute to the Reserve Fund. 
Contributions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Arthur Evans, 
M.S., F.R.C.S., 28, Devonshire Place, W. 1. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

The Council suggest that Members and Associates and other friends of the 
Society, when drawing up their wills or making Memorial or Special 
Gifts, should remember the work and needs of the S.S.I. 

I give and bequeath to the Society for the Study of Inebriety the sum of. 

pounds sterling, to be raised and paid for the purpose of the said Society, 
out of my estate, for which legacy the receipt of the Treasurer for the 
time being of the said Society shall be a sufficient discharge of my 
executor. 
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THE NINTH NORMAN KERR MEMORIAL LECTURE. 

Thb Ninth Norman Kbrr Memorial Lectors will be delivered by 
Sir Arthur Newsbolme, K.C.B., M.D., F.R.C.P., on “ Some International 
and Racial Aspects of Alcoholism.” The time and place of meeting will 
be announced in due course. The Norman Kerr Memorial Lectureship 
was established to commemorate the life-work of the Founder of the 
Society, the late Dr. Norman Kerr. The following table indicates the 
Norman Kerr Memorial Lectures and Lecturers: 


Date. 

Lecturer. 

Subject. 

Published in 
Journal. 

Oct. io, 1905. 

The late Professor 

44 The First Norman 

January, 1906. 


T. D. Crothers, 
M.D. 

Kerr Memorial 
Lecture.” 

Oct. 8, 1907. 

R. Welsh Branth- 
waite, C.B., M.D. 

41 Inebriety : Its 
Causation and 

Control.* * 

January, 1908. 

July 20, 1909. 

Professor Taav 
Laitinen, M.D. 

41 The Influence of 
Alcohol on Im¬ 
munity. ” 

October, 1909. 

Nov. 14, 1911. 

Sir German Sims 
Woodhead, K.B.E., 
V.D., M.A., M.D., 
LL.D., F.R.C.P.E., 
F R S.E. 

44 The Action of 
Alcohol on Body 
Temperature and 
the Heart.** 

January, 1912. 

Nov. 3, 1913. 

The late Sir Thomas 
Clouston, M.D., 
LL.D. 

41 Some of the Psy¬ 
chological and 

Clinical Aspects 
of Alcohol.” 

! January, 1914. 

i 

; 

Oct. 12, 1915. 

Sir William J. 
Collins, K.C.V.O., 
D.L., M.D..M.S., 
B.Sc., F.R.C.S. 

“The Ethics and 
Law of Drug and 
Alcohol Addic¬ 
tion.” 

January, 1916. 

1 

Oct. 9, 1917. 

Lt.-Col. W. McAdam 
Eccles, M.S., 
M.B., F.R.C.S., 
R.A.M.C., T. 

44 Alcohol and War,*’ 

January, 1918. 

i 

Oct. 14, 1919. 

Mrs. Mary Schar- 
lieb, C.B.E..M.D., 
M.S., J.P. 

44 The Relation of 
Alcohol and Al¬ 
coholism to Ma¬ 
ternity and Child 
Welfare.” 

January, 1919. 
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FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 

Tuesday , January n, 1921 (Afternoon Meeting, 4 p.m.). 

H. M. Vernon, M.A., M.D. (Oxon.), late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford ; recently Investigator for the Industrial Fatigue Research Board of 
the Ministry of Munitions, will open a discussion on “ Alcohol and Industrial 
Efficiency.” 

Tuesday, April 12, 1921 (.Afternoon Meeting, 4 p.m). 

Annual Meeting to elect President, Council and Officers for Session 1921-2, 
and to receive Report of the Council and the Financial Statement; after 
which Henry H. Dale, C.B.E., M.A. M.D., F.R.S., Director of the Depart¬ 
ment of Bio-Chemistry and Pharmacology under the Medical Research 
Council, will open a discussion on •• The Use of Alcohol in Medicine.” 


NEW MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES. 

Members and Associates are requested to inform the Hon. Secretary of alteration 
of address or any other correction needed. 

The letter A. or M. before a name indicates Associate or Member respectively. 

The following were duly elected at the meeting of the Council on 

Tuesday, October 12, 1920 : 

A. Brookes, Mrs. Alfred, Goldsmiths, Langdon Hills, Essex. 

A. Butler, Arnold, Esq., J.P., The Uplands, Selby Park, Birmingham. 

M. Culpin, Millais, M.D., F.R.C.S., 58, Queen Anne Street, W. 1. 

A. Fairbairn, A. Dodds, Esq., 48, Frognal, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 

A. Gibson, Mrs. E. Hotham, C.B.E., 37, Rutland Court, S.W. 

M. Horsfall, Alfred H., M.B., Ch.B., c/o Union Bank of Australia, 71, 
Cornhill, E.C. 3. 

M. Kelly, James E., M.D., 56, West QQ, nth Street, New York City, 
U.S.A. 

M. Llewelyn-Williams, D., M.C., F.R.C.S., D.P.H., Welsh Board of 
Health, City Hall, Cardiff. 

A. Poole, Rev. William C., D.D., Christ Church, Westminster Bridge 
Road, S.E. 1. 

A, Stamp, Sir Josiah C., K.B.E., Passey’s House, High Street, Eltham, 
S.E. 9. 

A. Wilson, William Henry, Esq., Athole House, Cleveland Road, South 
Woodford. 

The following are nominated for election at the next meeting of the 

Council, on Tuesday, January 11, 1921: 

A. Clwyd, Lady, 32, Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W. 7. 

A. Cripps, Reginald, Esq., B.A., People’s Refreshment House Association, 
Ltd., 193, Regent Street, W. 1. 

M. Fothergill, E. Rowland, M.B., B.S., 16, Brunswick Place, Hove, Sussex. 

A. Pickering, Rev. M. T., 118, North Side, Clapham Common, S.W. 4. 

A. Shaw, Mark R., Esq., 14, West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
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SPECIAL CLINICS FOR INEBRIATES.* 

BY JAMES A. DAVIDSON, M.D. 

CLINICS or bureaux where alcoholics can be treated as out¬ 
patients are well known abroad, but up to now no such clinic 
has been opened in this country. I believe that there is a stage 
in certain types of alcoholics where such treatment as can be 
provided at a clinic is indicated, and is likely to have a very 
fair chance of benefiting the patient. 

At the Hague Conference in 1911, Dr. Mendelssohn, the head 
of no less than seven bureaux in Petrograd, claimed remarkable 
results. Professor Kraepelin of Heidelberg also reported that 
good work was being done in Germany, where seventy such 
institutions were known to be working prior to the war. The 
reports of the clinic established in Toronto were most interesting, 
but since Canada went “dry” the clinic has been closed. 

The explanation of the success of these clinics appears to be 
that the inebriate comes under medical supervision at an early 
stage in his alcoholic history. He consults the medical officer 
privately, and his people need not know. The expense entailed 
is not great, and he can, as a rule, carry on with his work. 
Thus the inebriate patient is reached when in a fitter condition 
than if treatment were delayed. As pointed out in the Interim 
Report of the Scientific Advisory Committee of the Central 
Control Board, “ the habit of excess, once formed, tends to 
become stronger through the enfeeblement of the will which 
results from the drug’s continued action upon the nervous 

* Abstract of a paper introductory to a discussion at the Society for the 
Study of Inebriety held in the rooms of the Medioal Society of London, 
11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W., October 12, 1920. 
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system, and which lessens the power to resist/* The earlier the 
case comes under a scientifically directed control, the better the 
results obtained. 

Before the war, in 1912, some of those interested in the pro¬ 
vision of clinic treatment began to realize what might be done 
in this country. Mr. Theodore Neild had attended the Hague 
Conference already referred to, and had been in direct touch 
with the workers in Holland, Russia, Germany, and Canada, and 
it was through his efforts that a Committee was formed with the 
object of considering the desirability of starting a clinic for 
inebriate cases in this country. In 1914, when the Inebriates 
Act was before Parliament, the Committee approached the Home 
Office authorities, who received the suggestion sympathetically, 
and promised that the “ Guardianship clauses ** would be drawn 
up so that it would be possible for such a clinic to act in the 
capacity of a “ Guardian/* and that patients could be sent there 
for a period of treatment while on probation. When the war 
broke out the Bill was shelved, and it is now understood to 
be “ dead/* But the idea has not been lost sight of, and in 1918, 
in the Fourth Annual Report of the Board of Control, special 
attention was drawn to the following causes of insanity “ which 
might rightly be classed as largely preventable—namely, alcohol, 
syphilis, and mental stress,” and the hope was expressed that 
“ no effort should be spared to deal with these preventable 
causes, and to provide means for effectual treatment in the early 
stages.” 

The work of Mr. Neild's Committee was necessarily brought 
to a standstill during the war. In 1919 the Committee came to 
the conclusion that alcoholism could not easily be treated per se f 
mainly on the ground that inebriety was so complex in origin, 
that in feeblemindedness, epilepsy, and syphilis it might be 
cause or effect, and could not be tackled alone. Therefore, 
a Round Table Conference was held at which representatives of 
the following bodies were present: (1) National Temperance 
League, (2) Penal Reform League, (3) Friends Temperance 
Union, (4) Inebriates’ Reform and After-care Association, 
(5) Eugenic Education Society, (6) National Society for Epi¬ 
leptics, (7) Central Association for Care of Mental Deficients, 
(8) National Association for Care of Feebleminded. (9) National 
Society for Combating Venereal Disease, and (10) Society for 
Study of Inebriety. It was agreed that further legislative power 
was necessary, and that particulars as to what the various bodies 
were doing should be collected with a view to co-operation. 
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Considerable interest was shown in the suggestion of a clinic, 
and it was clearly demonstrated that inebriety was only one of a 
group of symptoms that would require treatment. It was further 
pointed out that legislation is required which would allow of the 
granting of a guardianship or internment order, which might be 
conceded on the report of duly appointed specialists to the 
responsible members of the family of a weakminded inebriate, or 
to a clinic acting in the capacity of a guardian. The grounds for 
such a demand, beyond ordinary offences against the law, should 
be that the man is a source of danger to his family or to others, 
and that he is injuring, or likely to injure, the welfare of a 
dependent through his intemperate habits. 

Along similar lines an excellent scheme has been put in 
operation in Birmingham through the enthusiasm of the Deputy 
Chairman of the Justices. To quote from an extract of the 
report of their General Purposes Committee: “ They had for 
a long time been impressed by the futility and inadequacy 
of the customary methods of dealing with persons charged with 
crimes (including alcoholism), particularly as to the absence 
of any consideration of the mental condition of such persons.” 
Therefore they appointed a medical practitioner with whom the 
Justices could confer and take counsel, and suggested the 
establishment of a clinic for voluntary treatment, and to which 
cases on remand in custody, or remand on bail could be 
referred. The Lancet for January, 1919, contained a leading 
article which refers to this, and says: “ These proposals should 
find general acceptance in directing the principles to be kept in 
view in reforming our present methods of dealing with mental 
weakness which leads to antisocial conduct.” 

Such a clinic must have at its head a doctor, expert, tactful, of 
strong character, and willing to conduct research. Its objects 
will be threefold : (1) Classification of cases from the point 
of view of causation and treatment. (2) The clinic must be 
prepared to accept the responsibility of guardianship. The 
patient may be voluntary or may be referred by the Justices, 
and present himself at fixed intervals for observation and 
treatment. (3) Treatment would be prescribed or carried 
out by the medical staff, who would go carefully into the 
personal and family history of the case, and examine the 
physical and mental condition. The assistance of a surgeon, 
dentist, oculist, aurist, or other expert, might be required, 
and result in the removal of the exciting cause. In other 
cases advice to the patient, his family or employer, may be 
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all that is necessary. In more severe and chronic cases active 
medical treatment with drugs or the services of a psycho¬ 
therapist may be useful. Not the least important of the doctor’s 
duties will be the reference of cases, when found unsuitable 
for ambulatory treatment, to an institution, that every effort 
may be made by the removal of temptation, the strengthening of 
the will, and the building up of his body, prior to his return to 
the normal conditions of life. Others will have to be referred 
back to the police to be dealt with, and others, again, to asylums. 

To a great extent the Tavistock Clinic, lately opened in 
Tavistock Square by Dr. Crighton Miller and others, answers 
these requirements. Here the patient’s heredity, history, and 
present condition are carefully inquired into, and treatment is 
recommended or carried out according to the nature of the case. 
The patient attends without publicity, and at little or no expense, 
and while carrying on his ordinary duties has the sympathy and 
advice denied him in the past. Treatment is not limited to 
inebriety, but is carried out in any suitable psychopathic con¬ 
dition. Surely those responsible for this great step forward 
deserve the enthusiastic support of all interested in the study of 
inebriety. 
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ALCOHOLISM AND TUBERCULOSIS.* 

BY T. N. KELYNAGK, M.D. 

“ALCOHOLISM and tuberculosis stand foremost amongst the 
conditions hampering human progress and limiting man's happi¬ 
ness.” These are the words with which I commenced a com¬ 
munication presented to the British Congress on Tuberculosis 
held in London in 1901,t and they still stand true. 

At this same Congress the late Professor Brouardel of Paris 
said: “Alcoholism is in fact the most powerful factor in the 
propagation of tuberculosis. The most vigorous man, who 
becomes alcoholic, is without resistance before it.” 

In bygone days many believed that the alcoholic state was 
antagonistic to tuberculosis, and in the treatment of pulmonary 
and other forms of tuberculosis alcohol, especially in the form of 
spirits, was freely prescribed, i 

* The substanoe (with the addition of references as footnotes) of an 
address delivered at a breakfast given by the Liverpool Branch of the 
Church of Bngland Temperance Society on Friday, October 8, 1920, in 
connection with the Eighth Annual Conference of the National Associa¬ 
tion for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, held at St. George’s Hall, Liver¬ 
pool, Ootober 7-9, 1920. 

t Kelynack, “The Relation of Alcoholism to Tuberculosis,” Trans¬ 
actions of the British Congress on Tuberoulosis for the Prevention of 
Consumption, vol. iii., pp. 334-344. 

X Bennett, in the second edition of his work on “ The Treatment of 
Pulmonary Consumption,” published in 1871, says: “Of late years in 
America alcohol, especially whisky, has been much lauded as a remedy 
in consumption.” Charteris, writing in 1877 regarding the administrate n 
of whisky to phthisical patients, said: “ In private practice I order it to 
be taken ad libitum .” It should be noted, however, that Bell, of New 
York (see Medical Times and Gazette, London, 1859, vol. i., p. 587), as far 
baek as 1859 declared that “the opinion so largely prevailing as to the 
effect of the use of alcoholio liquors—viz., that they have a marked 
influence in preventing the deposition of tubercle—is destitute of any solid 
foundation. On the contrary, their use appears rather to predispose to 
tubercular deposition.” 
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Alcoholism and tuberculosis are both medico-sociological 
problems of great complexity. Although we know what is the 
essential factor in the causation of each, we realize that the 
predisposing, contributory, and reinforcing agents are almost 
numberless, and their relationships so intricate that it seems 
almost impossible to arrive at any just conclusions. The re¬ 
searches of recent years and the practical experience gained 
during the days of war have, however, conclusively shown that 
there undoubtedly exists a close relationship between alcoholism 
and tuberculosis.* 

Many clinical, pathological, and sociological data bearing on 
the subject are now available, but it must be admitted that their 
interpretation is not always easy. The fact is that with our 
limited knowledge regarding the morbid conditions we seek to 
investigate and the influence of the action and reaction of our 
extremely complicated modern life there is no place for a dog¬ 
matic expression of views. Moreover, it is only fair to remember 
that many of us, however anxious to be scientifically accurate 
and ethically righteous in our judgments, are yet in some 
measure handicapped by personal bias, traditions, customs, and 
influences to which we have been subjected in our impression¬ 
able years. 

In the limited space at disposal there is no opportunity for 
detailed discussion or a reference to authorities and sources 
of information. I must therefore endeavour to express such 
general conclusions as evidence would seem to justify in as 
concise a form as possible. 

And, first of all, it is clear that we must have definite views 
regarding the physiological action of alcohol on the human 
subject. Fortunately this is now available in a form which can 
be accepted by scientific investigators and understood by all 
thoughtful men and women. I refer, of course, to the official 
handbook on “ Alcohol: Its Action on the Human Organism,” 
prepared by an Advisory Committee of the Central Control 

* For a very valuable survey of the chief literature on the subjeet see 
“ Alcohol and Tuberculosis," by Professor Sir G. Sims Wood head, a paper 
read before the International Congress of Tuberculosis in Rome, April, 
1912, and issued as a reprint from the Medical Temperance Review, 
November, 1912, and February, 1913, by Adlard and Son, Bartholomew 
Close, E.C. 1, 1913. A serviceable review of literature and expressions 
of the opinions of experts appeared in an article on “ Alooholism and 
Tuberculosis," contributed by the late Dr. Herbert Rhodes to the British 
Journal of Inebriety, vol. x., No. 3, January, pp. 115-129. 
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Board (Liquor Traffic), and issued by H.M. Stationery Office 
in 1918.* 

In this country we have, for many generations, been exposed 
to tuberculosis, and most of our forbears have to some extent 
indulged in alcohol. It would appear therefore that many of us 
have been fortunate enough to acquire a certain immunity 
against tuberculosis and a tolerance for alcohol. Certainly 
tuberculosis and alcoholism would seem to be more serious 
disorders when occurring among primitive races.t 

Alcohol in its action on mental powers leads to a disordering 
of mental functions, occurring in the inverse order of their 
evolution, and bringing about a return to a more primitive con¬ 
dition of intelligence. In much the same way alcohol would 
seem to tend to throw us back to a state where there is lowered 
resistance to such an infection as tuberculosis. 

The position has been well put by the late Sir William Osier: 
“ It was formerly thought that alcohol was in some ways antago¬ 
nistic to tubercular disease, but the observations of late years 
indicate clearly that the reverse is the case, and that chronic 
drinkers are much more liable to both acute and pulmonary 
tuberculosis. It is probably altogether a question of altered 
tissue soil, alcohol lowering the vitality, and enabling the 
bacillus to more readily develop and grow, t 

Experiments on animals as well as observations on human 
subjects certainly seem to indicate that alcohol is influential in 
producing a lowered state of powers making for immunity, and 
tissues which have been brought into a morbid condition by 
alcoholic indulgence are'more liable to become the seat of tuber- 

* In November, 1916, the Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic) 
appointed an Advisory Committee “ to consider the conditions affecting 
the physiological action of alcohol, and more particularly the effects on 
health and industrial efficiency produced by the consumption of beverages 
of various alcoholic strengths, with special reference to the recent Orders 
of the Central Control Board, and further to plan out and direct such 
investigations as may appear desirable with a view to obtaining more exact 
data on this and cognate questions.” In 1918 the Advisory Committee 
issued “ Alcohol: Its Aotion on -the Human Organism.” It is published 
by H.M. Stationery Office, Imperial House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

t See article on “ Tuberoulosis in Primitive Tribes and its Bearing on 
the Tuberculosis of Civilized Communities,” by Professor S. Lyle 
Cummins, C.M.G., M.D., LL.D., in the International Journal of Public 
Health, vol. i., No. 2, pp. 137-171. 

| Osier, “ Principles and Practice of Medioine.” Sixth edition. 1905. 
Pp. 371. 
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culous disease. My own pathological investigations in regard to 
cases of alcoholic neuritis, and alcoholic cirrhosis of the liver as 
well as the results of the researches of many other observers, 
go far to substantiate this contention.* 

But, probably, the chief influence of alcoholism in hindering 
and hampering the progress of our campaign for the prevention 
and arrest of tuberculosis is exercised indirectly. Alcoholism 
initiates and perpetuates morbid states in personal hygiene, 
domestic conduct, industrial activity, and community life which 
lead to the spread of tuberculous infection, encourage the 
development of tuberculous disease, and render difficult all 
measures striving for its prevention and arrest, and the restora¬ 
tion or amelioration of tuberculous sufferers. 

The economic aspects of the problem call for serious con¬ 
sideration, especially in these difficult days. I venture to quote 
the following note on “ The Wastefulness of the excessive drink¬ 
ing of alcoholic beverages,” which appears in the Syllabus on 
“The Hygiene of Food and Drink,” recently issued by the 
Board of Education,t with an Introduction by Sir George 
Newman. 

“ Large sums of money are often spent even by poor people 
on drink. In the financial year 1919-20 it was established that 
the total expenditure on intoxicating liquors in the United 
Kingdom was £410,000,000. This gives an average expenditure 
per head (t.e., per adult of twenty-one years and upwards) of 
£13 15s. This includes, of course, many individuals who spend 
nothing on alcohol. Speaking broadly, it may be said that about 
two-thirds of the total sum (i.e., about £270,000,000) was spent by 
the working classes. In 1918 it was estimated that the average 
earnings of a family of 4*57 * men ’ (that is, the family contained 
persons of different ages, husband, wife, and children, but their 
food requirements were the same as those of 4‘57 grown men) 
were 75s. 5d., and that the cost of food alone was 10s. per * man ’ 
per week. So that 45s. 9d. of the income must be spent on food. 

* See reference* given in the writer’* communication in “ Transaction* 
of the British Congress on Tuberculosis,” London, 1901, vol. xi., pp. 334- 
344. Also in Sir G. Sims Woodhead’s communication on ** Alcohol and 
Tuberculosis” to the International Congress on Tuberculosis in Rome, 
1912. 

t “ The Hygiene of Food and Drink : A Syllabus of Lessons for Use in 
Sohools and Notes for the Assistance of Teaohers.” Published by H.M. 
Stationery Office, Imperial House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 1920- 
Prioe 2d. net. 
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If now (expenditure rate of £13 15e.) Ss. per person be spent on 
drink there will be, say, 8s. only left for rent, fuel, clothes, etc. 
There must, therefore, be a saving somewhere, and as the rent 
cannot be reduced, it probably means that less will be spent on 
food and other necessaries. So that quite apart from the direct 
effects of the drink on the individual the family will be under¬ 
nourished and insufficiently clothed. No one can be healthy or 
efficient who is deprived of the actual necessaries of life.” The 
bearing of all this on tuberculosis, especially in child life, must 
be self-evident. The alcoholic is not only a waster of his own 
personal resources, but he oftentimes brings disaster upon family 
and friends, as well as being a menace to the health and pros¬ 
perity of the community.* 

The situation is, as Mrs. Sidney Webb truly expressed it: “ One 
degraded or ill-conducted worker will demoralize a whole family; 
one disordered family inexplicably lowers the conduct of a whole 
street; the low-caste life of a single street spreads its influence 
over the entire quarter; and the slum quarter. . . subtly de¬ 
teriorates the standard of health, morality, and public spirit of 
the whole city.”t 

Many alcoholics become tuberculous subjects. Large 
numbers of these congregate in public-houses, and as Dr. 
James Niven of Manchester and others have shown, there is 
reason to believe that these places, constructed and conducted, as 
they often are, with a disregard to hygienic considerations, be¬ 
come instrumental in the spread of tuberculous infection. X As 
Sir Arthur Newsholme has said: “ Alcoholic indulgence and 
still more the occupation of selling alcoholic drinks commonly 
expose persons to more frequent infection, and this is a promi¬ 
nent factor in causing the excessive death-rate from phthisis in 
certain occupations.” § 

* For recent information regarding economic aspects of the Drink 
Problem and war-time measures of regulation of the traffic in alcoholio 
intoxicants, see "The Control of the Drink Trade in Britain: An Intro¬ 
duction to National Efficiency during the Great War, 1915-1918/* by 
Rev. Henry Carter, with a Preface by Lord d’Abernon. Second edition. 
London : Longmans, Green and Co. 1919. 

t See " The Case for the Factory Acts,” by Mrs. Sidney Webb. 
London : Grant Richards. 1901. 

1 The question of drink in relation to poverty is effectively discussed in 
two works recently issued by the Student Christian Movement, 32, Russell 
Square, London, W.C. 1: "Drink and the Community,” by the Rev. Will 
Reason, M.A. ; and " The Facts of Poverty,” by H. A. Mess, B.A. 

§ Newsholme, "The Prevention of Tuberculosis.” London: Methuen 
and Co. 1908. 
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It is impossible in this short paper to explore all parts of the 
vicious circle in which alcoholism and tuberculosis play im¬ 
portant parts. I have not even been able to sketch anything 
like a complete outline of available knowledge, but I have 
endeavoured to present certain aspects of the problem which 
would appear to call for immediate consideration. In order 
that the subject may be presented with perfect fairness and 
provide up-to-date opinions I have sought, and obtained, 
expressions of the experiences and views of a number of recog¬ 
nized experts, so that my own presentation of the case may be 
corrected and amplified. To the distinguished authorities who 
have favoured me with their communications I desire to express 
my warm thanks. 

FROM SIR ROBERT PHILIP, 

M*Ai| M«D«| F.R.C.P.B., F«R*S«B«y 

Professor of Tuberculosis in the University of Edinburgh; Vice-Chairman 
of the Council of the National Association for the Prevention of 

Tuberculosis. 

“ Alcoholism is a factor of much importance in relation to the 
development and spread of tuberculosis. It is, in my opinion, 
rather to the environmental influences and unphysiological habits 
of life commonly associated with alcoholism than to the alcohol 
itself that the prejudicial effects are to be attributed. From the 
therapeutic point of view it may be broadly stated that, while the 
physiological use of alcohol is favourable in certain instances, the 
great majority of patients suffering from tuberculosis do not 
require it and for the most part are better without it.” 

FROM SIR G. SIMS WOODHEAD, 

K.B.B., M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.R.C.P.B., V.D., 

Professor of Pathology in the University of Cambridge, and Fellow of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

“ It is really extraordinary that at this time of day it should 
be necessary to dilate upon the ill effects of the administration of 
alcohol—as a beverage—to the tuberculous patient. There are 
those who give it because they have always given it, those who 
give it because they know no better, and those who give it out of 
sheer obstinacy and “ pure cussedness but one finds few, one 
might almost say none, who advance any good or sufficient 
evidence that it does anything but harm to the consumptive 
patient. We have only to consider the answer that would be 
given by those in charge of the various sanatoria for the recep- 
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tion of tuberculous patients in the kingdom to the question, 
‘What part does alcohol play in the treatment of your cases 
and what alcoholic drinks do you recommend to your patients?* 
to be convinced that few recommend it and most distrust it. As 
a drug it may be used now and again. As a beverage it is almost 
universally discredited.’* 

FROM SIR THOMAS OLIVER, 

M*A*| M«D«) D.Sc.y LLiDif FiR*G<P*| D«L*y 

Professor of Principles and Practice of Medicine in the University of 
Durham; Consulting Physioian to the Royal Victoria Infirmary, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

“ It was a distinguished French physician who said that 
‘ alcohol prepares the bed for tuberculosis.* To this statement 
British medical experience lends the entirety of its support. 
Apart from the degenerative effects upon the nervous system 
revealed by hereditary transmission from alcoholic parents, there 
is handed on a weakened physical condition of body, which 
renders the offspring more liable to all kinds of disease, but 
especially to tuberculosis. Physicians know, and even the 
general public are now aware, that pneumonia, for example, is 
extremely fatal in the case of alcoholic subjects, and that should 
a crisis be reached, convalescence is slower than in non¬ 
alcoholics. The effects of the disease last longer, and there may 
never be quite the cojnplete clearing away of the consequence of 
the malady as in persons not addicted to drink. It is what is 
. left in these patients which counts as regards tuberculosis. 
Pathological changes in the body are frequently found showing 
the combination of alcohol and tubercle in cirrhosis of the liver, 
and it is difficult to say how much is due to one cause and how 
much to the other. Experience shows that alcohol diminishes 
the main defences of the system by reducing the protective 
activities of the white corpuscles of the blood. Indulgence in 
alcohol creates a carelessness in the individual of which disease 
takes advantage. The young man after drinking freely derides 
the idea of protecting himself against the inclemency of the 
weather, as he leaves the overheated public bar to make his way 
home, and thus a bronchial catarrh induced is too often neglected 
with the inevitable ending—pulmonary tuberculosis. Alcohol 
not only prepares the way for tuberculosis by reducing bodily 
resistance and by making the individual careless in regard to 
exposure, but tuberculous infection may be caught by the indi¬ 
vidual in the saloon in which he has been drinking. Whatever 
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influences for good therefore might be brought to bear upon the 
public generally by propaganda as regards the evil effects upon 
the constitution as the result of the abuse of alcohol, the same 
influences for good will be rendered to the cause seeking the 
prevention of tuberculosis by propaganda and instruction—and 
in cases where pulmonary tuberculosis has been established in 
intemperate persons, inculcation of the fact that indulgence in 
alcohol does not help the individual to battle with the disease, 
but renders him more liable to go under, may, by removing a 
false belief, so direct the patient’s mind to other, safer and more 
reliable, methods of treatment, giving him courage and infusing 
him with fresh vitality whereby he can fight more manfully the 
disease of which he is the victim.” 

FROM SIR HENRY GAUVAIN, 

M.A., M.D., 

Medical Superintendent Lord Mayor Treloar’s Cripples Hospital, 

Alton, Hants. 

“ I fear my views of the relation of alcoholism and tuberculosis 
are of little value, as 1 have not studied the subject; but without 
special study I think I am safe in saying that any drug which, 
taken over a long period, produces chronic inflammatory and 
degenerative changes in the organism must have the effect of (1) 
facilitating infection by tubercle bacillus, and (2), by lowering 
the resistance of the subject attacked, diminishing the chances of 
the patient’s recovery. Its demoralizing effect on the patient 
must be even more harmful by establishing conditions which 
will favour infection and reduce the chances of cure. I have 
been much impressed by the fact that in houses where either or 
both parents indulge excessively in alcohol returned children 
are not nearly so well cared for—are, indeed, often neglected, and 
relapse is much more common. In patients suffering from non- 
pulmonary tuberculosis, where reasonable after-care is so 
important, the prospects of permanent recovery are markedly 
jeopardized, and the effect is sometimes pitiable in the extreme. 
Nothing is more discouraging than to treat a little patient 
suffering from, say, such a condition as very severe hip-disease, 
who has been admitted in an almost moribund condition with 
pain, marked deformity, and has been discharged to all intents 
and purposes cured and with the happiest outlook for the future, 
relapsing through criminal carelessness on the part of selfish 
parents who have lost all sense of duty and responsibility through 
over-indulgence in alcohol.” 
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FROM PROFESSOR EDWARD W. HOPE, 

M.D., D.Se., 

Medical Officer of Health for the City and Port of Liverpool; Professor 
of Publie Health in the University of Liverpool. 

“ Definite statistical evidence is available to show that localities 
in which large quantities of alcohol are consumed exhibit a high 
mortality rate from tuberculosis. By many this is regarded as the 
direct physical consequence of the consumption of alcohol, but 
whether this be so or not, one thing is clear, and that is that the 
districts in question are characterized by squalor and wretched¬ 
ness incidental to the squandering of money which ought to be 
reserved for the purchase of food, clothing, and the payment of 
rent and so forth, upon an article which, even in small amounts, 
unfits the consumer for efficient work, and in larger amounts is 
the obvious cause of degradation and disease.** 


FROM PROFESSOR EDGAR LEIGH COLLIS, 

M*Ai) M.D. # 

Talbot Professor of Preventive Medieine in the University of Wales: 

Member of Researeh Committee (Industrial Phthisis Investigation): 

Late Director (Welfare and Health) Ministry of Munitions, ete. 

“ The rise of industrialism associated with the introduction of 
power-driven machinery and addiction to spirit-drinking by the 
working classes have increased pari passu. Spirit-drinking 
previous to 1700 was almost unknown among the poor in this 
country. Industrialism and intemperance may not be cause and 
effect, but the variables are correlated. Industrial drinking, i.e. f 
drinking while at work, is more harmful than taking the same 
amount. of alcohol out of working hours. It predisposes to 
accidents, is associated with lessened efficiency, and lowers the 
general resistance to disease of which tuberculosis provides an 
index. The environment of employment, e.g., long hours, heavy 
work, overcrowding, and the like, provide the stimulus of 
industrial drinking. Improvement in the hygiene of industrial 
conditions in such a way as to reduce the incidence of tuber¬ 
culosis would automatically be followed by a reduction of 
industrial drinking.’* 
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FROM NATHAN RAW, 

C*MiG*i M«D«| F.R.C.S.B., MtR>CtPi| F*R#S»B*f MtP*i 

Late Lieut.-Colonel and Senior Phyaieian to Liverpool Hospital, B.B.F. ; 
Member of the Council of National Association for Prevention of 

Consumption. 

44 I cannot say that alcohol in itself is a direct cause of the body 
being attacked by tuberculosis, but there is no doubt that alcohol 
taken in excess will, by lowering the natural resistance of the 
body to disease, predispose it to infection by the tubercle bacillus. 
Alcohol, poverty, and tuberculosis go hand in hand, and if we 
can eliminate the first two of these the third will have a much 
smaller opportunity of attack. Alcohol is of no value in the 
treatment of tuberculosis.” 

FROM CHARLES J. MACALISTER, 

M.D., F.R.C.P., 

Lecturer on Clinioal Medioine in the University of Liverpool; Hon. 
Physician Royal Liverpool Country Hospital for Children, etc. 

44 There are two kinds of impoverishment due to alcohol: 

(1) Impoverishment of vitality and a 4 slummy ’ condition of the 
temple not made with hands. This insanitary condition of the 
body is, I have no doubt, a great cause of lowered immunity* 

(2) Impoverishment of the home conditions—environmental 
degradation in other words.” 

Professor E. W. Hope, Medical Officer of Health for the 
City of Liverpool, has drawn my attention to valuable references 
to our subject which have appeared from time to time in the 
Annual Reports on the Health of the City of Liverpool. 
In the volume dealing with 1908 there are a series of admirable 
tables, graphically expressing the phthisis rate, not only in 
Liverpool, but also in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 
In the same volume there is an important section on Alcoholism 
from which I have ventured to take the following : 44 It has been 
erroneously claimed that alcohol is a necessary part of the food 
of the people. Those who put forward a claim of this kind have 
not perhaps considered that the long series of fatalities attending 
its use is a characteristic from which foods happily are free; 
indeed, it is inconceivable that means would not be found to 
restrict the sale of any article of food, or of any drug which 
destroys an average of (extending over a great number of years) 
three lives a week in this city. It has many times been pointed 
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out that the number of deaths does not indicate the extent of the 
mischief caused by excessive drinking. Perhaps the greatest of 
all harm is done by the squandering of money on an article 
which, whilst unfitting the drinker for work, degrades him to a 
condition of poverty which means want of the necessaries of life 
to those dependent on him. Many thousands of instances of 
cruelty to children are known to occur annually in this city 
owing to the neglect and brutality of parents, usually reduced to 
poverty through wasting their money on drink. These children 
would be without clothes and without food were it not for the 
action of the charitable. That it is drink, and drink alone, 
which is so largely responsible for the indescribable misery of so 
many children, is shown by the generally admitted circumstance 
that it is only when those responsible for them are under the 
influence of drink that the children are actually ill-used, and 
that bodily injury is inflicted upon them. . . . The evils of 
intemperance are not limited to the persons consuming the 
liquor.” 

Dr. Hope, in his Report for 1919, gives a chart showing the 
deaths from excessive drinking during the past nineteen years, 
and indicating the marked diminution in recent years under a 
regime of strict control. 

The evils wrought by alcoholism are recognized by all. The 
damage and loss resulting from tuberculosis is simply incalculable. 
According to the returns given in the recently issued first Report 
of the Ministry of Health in England and Wales during 1919, no 
less than 46,312 persons were registered as having died from this 
disease. To cope with this malady we have only 15,781 beds 
available in hospitals and sanatoria. 

Finally, we must ask what are the practical conclusions which 
we can adopt as a basis for further advancement in our campaigns 
against alcoholism and tuberculosis. I venture to set forth the 
following: 

(1) Additional researches regarding the relationship of 
alcoholism and tuberculosis are required. 

(2) Scientific students of both subjects should co-operate 
in their investigations. 

(3) Workers for social welfare and the prevention and 
arrest of alcoholism, and all engaged in endeavours making 
for human betterment, should loyally co-operate with those 
who are engaged in the campaign against tuberculosis. 

(4) Educational efforts must be extended and especially 
by the provision of suitable and reliable information for the 
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scholars in our schools, those who in a few years will be 
citizens of the State, regarding tuberculosis and all known 
means for its prevention, and also such anti-alcohol instruc¬ 
tion as is recommended in the new syllabus of the Board of 
Education. 

(5) Additional educational propaganda might be under¬ 
taken by the Ministry of Health, and by the Public Health 
authorities locally. 

(6) The agents of insurance bodies, especially those whose 
clients are chiefly among the working classes of the country, 
might, with advantage, be trained to take up health instruc¬ 
tion as part of their duties, somewhat along the lines which 
have been so successfully developed in America. 

(7) Lastly, I would suggest that there is urgent need for 
systematic instruction of our coming medical advisers, in 
universities and medical schools, regarding all medico-socio¬ 
logical aspects of the tuberculosis problem and of the alcohol 
question. 

The concluding paragraph of the work which I had the privi¬ 
lege of editing on 4 'The Drink Problem of To-day" reads thus: 
“ Of this we must at all events rest fully assured: .that no measures 
can be expected to attain any permanent advantage in preventing, 
ameliorating, or arresting the drink curse unless they are firmly 
based on scientific principles."* And the same is true in regard 
to the devastating pestilence of tuberculosis. I therefore seek to 
place before the members of this Liverpool Tuberculosis Con¬ 
ference a plea and an argument for co-operation and co-ordination 
not only in the scientific study of the causation and manifestations 
of these two dominating ills which so seriously affect us, but 
also in the scientific application of rational and practical measures 
aiming at their elimination. Alcoholism and tuberculosis rank 
among preventable ills, and it is for us so to labour that we may 
attain their prevention. 

* “The Drink Problem of To-Day/' being the second and revised 
edition of 44 The Drink Problem," first issued in 1907. London : Methuen 
and Co. 1916. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Thb Effects of Alcohol and Somb Other Drugs during 
Normal and Fatigubd Conditions. By William McDougall, 
F.R.S., and May Smith, M.A. Pp. 34. London: His Majesty’* 
Stationery Office, Imperial House, Rings way, W.C. 2. 1920. Price 
Is. net. 

This valuable publication forms No. 56 in the Special Report Series 
issued by the Medical Research Council of the Privy Couneil. It is the 
third of a series of memoirs published at the request of the Central Control 
Board. The work is based on researches carried out in the Psychological 
Laboratory at Oxford, and designed to indicate the effects of alcohol and 
sueh drugs as opium, strychnine, chloroform, tea, and potassium bromide 
on two expert human subjeets. The results as regards alcohol seem to 
agree in the main with those described by Dr. Vernon in the last issue of 
this journal. The “ Dotting Machine ” was employed as a means for 
measurement, together with the list of “ Memory for Related Words ” and 
the “ Perception of Ambiguous Figures.” Although the experimenters, 
judging from their subjective feelings, were under the impression that 
alcohol afforded greater ease in carrying out the tests, they nevertheless 
found that the records showed a distinct loss of precision in the dotting 
test, a well-marked loss of power of recall in the memory tests, and 
a striking reduction in the rate of alternation of phases in the “ windmill ” 
illusion. When food was taken with the alcohol but little subjective or 
objective effects were noted when only 30 c.c. of absolute aloohol were im¬ 
bibed. If taken from two to five hours after a meal the effects were 
unquestionable. The Introduction to the Report suggests the desirability 
of carrying out further observations, particularly in regard to the observa¬ 
tion of experiments where in the oourse of the protracted fatigue effects 
following several nights’ loss of sleep alcohol seemed to act deleteriously 
during the stages of increasing inefficiency, whereas it appeared to act 
advantageously as the subject later began to regain his previous efficiency. 
At the former stage alcohol increased the errors, while at the latter it 
appeared to reduce the number of errors made in the tests. It is suggested 
that one cause of the oonflioting results obtained by some former investi¬ 
gators may be due to the stage or degree of fatigue existing when the 
alcohol was administered. The whole Report is highly suggestive, and it is 
to be hoped that other reliable investigators will extend the observations 
which have been so oarefully carried out at Oxford. 
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Instinct and the Unconscious : A Contribution to a 
Biological Theory of thb Psycho-Neuroses. By W. H. R. 

Rivers, M.D., D.Sc., LL.D. y F.R.S., Fellow end Prelector in 

Natural Sciences, St. John’s College, Cambridge. Pp. vtii + 251. 

Cambridge: The University Press. 1920. Price 16s. net. 

This fascinating volume, with its luoid English, logical presentation, 
concise arrangement, and conspicuous originality, is a work which every 
reader of this journal will be well advised to study in its entirety. The 
book oontains the author’s lectures delivered in the Cambridge Psycho¬ 
logical Laboratory and the Phipps Clinio of the Johns Hopkins Medical 
Sohool at Baltimore, together with appendioes reproducing various papers 
written as the result of clinical experience gained during the war. Dr. 
Rivers has admirably succeeded in his endeavour to provide a rational 
exposition of his conceptions regarding the application of biologioal views 
to the system of psycho-therapy which has been elaborated for the treat* 
ment of psycho-neuroses of war origin. He has sought to bring functional 
disorders of the mind and nervous system into relation with such ooneepts 
concerning their normal mode of working as |are held by the biologist and 
physiologist. The work is the outcome of Freudian doctrines, but the 
author holds an independent and critical position, and even when venturing 
far into regions of speculation and hypothesis maintains a clear, dis¬ 
criminating judgment. The special aim of the work is to expound the 
relationship existing between instinct and that body of experience we are 
aocustomed to speak of collectively as 44 the unconscious.’ 9 The book is 
one which should appeal to all thoughtful men and women who desire 
guidance in studying problems of human personality and the direction and 
control of human behaviour according to the latest views of medico- 
psychological experts. In a series of ohapters Dr. Rivers deals with such 
intricate and complicated subjects as suppression and inhibition, the content 
of the unoonscious, the nature of instinct, danger instincts, dissociation, 
the 41 complex,” suggestion, hypnotism, sleep, regression, and sublimation. 
There are excellent expositions of the psyoho-neuroses, and the author’s 
view as to hysteria being a substitution neurosis merits fullest consideration. 
There is a particularly illuminating section on alcohol and psycho-neuroses 
which we make no apology for reproducing in this journal: 44 Another 
frequent mode of attempting to solve a conflict is by taking alcohol or some 
other drug. Alcohol produces its effects by removing or lowering the 
efficiency of the highest levels of mental activity. Where, as in some 
cases, it appears to increase mental accomplishment, this is almost certainly 
due to removal of inhibiting forces, such as anxiety, which interfere with 
sucoess. Its more noxious effects are directly due to weakening of control, 
and, probably without exception, the altered behaviour which follows the 
taking of excessive amounts of alcohol can be traced to the overaction of 
instinctive or other early tendencies normally kept under control by the 
higher levels of mental activity. It is a striking feature of anxiety-neurosis 
that its subjects are especially liable to have their behaviour influenced by 
alcohol. This altered behaviour oan be explained by the more complete 
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abrogation of controlling factor* already weakened by the pathological 
process producing the neurosis. The more morbid effeets of alcohol fit 
easily into the scheme of the relation between instinctive and controlling 
forces which I have put forward in this book. Another interest of 
alcohol in relation to our subject is that it and other substanoes which 
inhibit the higher controlling levels are frequently used in the attempt to 
still the conflict between instinetive tendencies and controlling foroes. The 
immediate suocess which follows their use is due to the removal or 
lessening of the anxiety and depression which are among the first 
indications of the anxiety state, thus making possible 'the proper per* 
formanoe of duties whioh are being prejudiced by this anxiety and 
depression. The failure which sooner or later follows the attempt to solve 
a oonflict by resort to alcohol is due to the fact that the injurious aotion of 
this substanee only reinforces the weakening influence of strain and fatigue, 
while it may set up the habit whioh we call dipsomania. The value of this 
prooess is now so fully recognized by those with special experience that 
modern treatment depends on making the patient understand the nature 
and history of his trouble. By solving the original oonflict in some other 
manner, soope is given for the breaking of the habit whioh has been the 
outcome of the crude solution attempted by the sufferer.” 


The Blood of the Grapb: The Wine Tradb Tbxtbook. By 
Andrfi L. Simon. Pp. vi+302. London: Duokworth and Co., 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 1920. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

Here is a work which wine oonnoisseurs, wine merchants, and students 
of the alcohol question will find a rich storehouse of historical data and 
practical facts. It is based on leotures delivered at the Wine Trade Club 
to employees in the wine trade during the winter of 1919-20. The author 
is an expert in regard to all matters relating to wines and the wine trade. 
Mr. Simon opens with an interesting historical acoount of the development 
of the wine trade in this country. “ The Romans, during their occupation 
of Britain, were probably the first to import wine in this eountry from the 
Continent, but no documentary evidence of the existence of the English 
wine trade has as yet come to light earlier than the fifth century. It was 
not before the ninth oentury, however, that we find regular shipments of 
wine from Rouen to both England and Ireland, and during the tenth 
oentury this branch of commerce had acquired sufficient importance to 
become a source of revenue for the Royal Exchequer, six shillings per ship 
of wine having to be paid at Billingsgate by merchants arriving from Rouen.” 
There are interesting sections on fermentation and the nature of wine, 
descriptions of the different kinds of wine, points to be considered in 
the blending of wine, and chapters on the different names of wine and the 
care of wine. The second part of the volume is devoted to detailed acoounts 
of wine production in different parts of the world, speoial consideration 
being given to the wines of France, Portugal, and Spain. This is a book 
which will rejoioe the heart of all lovers of wine, but it should also be studied 
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by temperance advocates, and even total abstainers, for it goes far to pro¬ 
vide an effective answer to the oft-repeated question, *' Why do men drink P” 


Drink and the Community. By Will Reason, M.A. Pp. v+149. 

London: Student Christian Movement House, 32, Russell Square, 
W.C. 1. 1920. Prioe 3s. 6d. net. 

It is claimed for this work that It has been written in the spirit of 
the investigator rather than in that of the advocate. And this is wise 
policy, for serious students of social problems now desire to form their own 
judgments, and seek mainly for reliable evidenoe. The manual has dearly 
been prepared with a view to meet the requirements of young men and 
women who, while viewing the problems of life from the Christian stand¬ 
point, welcome light from all sources. The author has manifestly read 
widely, observed closely, and thought deeply, and he has succeeded in pre¬ 
senting his facts and conclusions in a particularly attractive and informing 
manner. Unlike many temperanoe works, this, volume is not marred by 
eccentricities and extravagances, but is reasonable, fair, and convincing in 
its presentation of data, and the deductions whieh are drawn from the same. 
It is a manual which will serve admirably as a basis for the work of 
a students’ study circle. The alcohol problem is approached from the 
physiological, eoonomio, social, and moral standpoints, and special attention 
is given to sstiological factors. In regard to suoh questions as prohibition 
and nationalization of the drink traffio, the pros and cons are effectively 
presented. The concluding ohapter is devoted to a consideration of what 
is termed converging lines of reform. The author provides a select list of 
books for further study. We strongly commend this reasonable little work 
to the notioe of all desirous of a rational, up-to-date, and helpful guide to 
the study of the drink problem in relation to community welfare. 


THB Facts OF Poverty. By H. A. Mess, B.A. Pp. 137. London : 

Student Christian Movement. 1920. Prioe 3s. 6d. net. 

This unpretentious but informing and suggestive little volume is mainly 
a record of things seen and heard during a seven years’ residence in the 
Bast Bnd of London. It forms an excellent introduction to the serious 
study of problems of poverty, and should be in the hands of all ministers of 
religion, practitioners of medicine, and social servants who work among the 
poverty-stricken. Some idea of the scope of the book can be given by an 
enumeration of the titles of its chapters : The Homes of the People, The 
Work they do, The Rewards of Industry, Unemployment, The Adoles¬ 
cents, Drink, Health, Education. And something of the calm, patient, 
truth-seeking, hopeful outlook of the author is revealed in the concluding 
paragraph of his last ohapter: “ No quick or easy solution of our social 
problems is possible. Those who think they can discern already the shape 
whieh sooiety is going to take are quite likely to be deceived. It is 
easier to feel sure of the direction than of the goal. We rim at happy and 
healthy human beings living together in fellowship. We shall need as 
widespread as possible right standards of value; imagination, so that cause 
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ud effect may be recognized; a detire for t common mind end will; end 
an increasing knowledge of the methods by which that mind and will can 
be expressed. And it is very good training for ourselves if we start by 
looking carefully at the town or city or village in whioh we happen to live.” 
The chapter which deals with the relation of drink to poverty merits 
special attention. Temperanoe workers should consider the author's con¬ 
tention regarding the so-oalled temperanoe movement: “Temperance 
propaganda has been too often narrow, negative, unsympathetic, and 
intemperate. So much of it is obviously special pleading rather than a fair 
examination of facts. The drink problem has been isolated from the other 
social problems with which it is ultimately bound up. . . . And teetotallers 
often nag badly.” The chapter is illuminating and the whole book is 
refreshing. A useful list of books is provided for further reading. 


Thb Nature AND Nurture of Life (with Special Reference to 
Aloohol). By Courtenay C. Weeks, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. (R.A.M.C.), 
Scientific Lecturer for the National Temperance League. Pp. viii+96. 
London: Charles and Son, 10, Paternoster Square, E.C. 4. 1920. 

Prioe 2s net. 

This is an introduction to the essential faots and principles on which the 
scientific study of human life must be based. It is a manual for social 
workers and students of the alcohol problem. The author explains the 
chief ascertained points relating to the physioal basis of life, describes the 
form and development of the oells and tissues constituting the body, eluci¬ 
dates the theory of the germ plasm, discusses the relative influence of 
heredity and environment, and shows how aloohol has far-reaohing 
influence in deranging individuals and communities. All interested *in 
practical measures for the prevention and arrest of alcoholism should study 
this concise, lucid, and interesting exposition of fundamental factors. The 
ooneluding chapter deals with “ Alcohol and the National Life,” and it is 
claimed that the conclusions of Lord D’Abernon’s Scientific Committee on 
Alcohol and the Human Organism may be thus expressed : “ Alcohol is 
never necessary to a healthy human being; it may be taken under the 
force of traditional oustom; it may seem necessary because men have 
passed under its paralyzing power, but science speaks with an almost 
unanimous voice when it declares that * alooholio beverages are in no way 
neocssary for healthy life.' ” 


Diagnosis and Treatment of Brain Injuribs with and with¬ 
out A FRACTURE OF THB SKULL. By William Sharpe, M.D., Pro¬ 
fessor of Neurologic Surgery, New York Polyclinio Medical Sohool 
and Hospital. Pp. vii+757, with ooloured frontispieoe and 232 illus¬ 
trations. London and Philadelphia: J. B. Lippineott Company. 1920. 
Prioe 35s. net. 

This handsome, elaborately illustrated, and highly informing volume will 
be studied With interest by medico-legalists, physicians, surgeons, and 
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feacral practitioners. It is a remarkable record of modern methods now 
employed in the diagnosis and treatment of brain injuries. The author has 
made a special feature of the study of individual oases, and their histories as 
here presented afford material of the greatest value. A chapter is devoted 
to post-traumatic neuroses. Among the illustrations are plates of moving 
piotures showing the progress of an operation on an alcoholic cab-driver. 
The work is of exceptional interest to surgeons and others called to deal 
with brain traumas in alcoholic subjects. Attention is directed to the im¬ 
portance of bearing in mind the danger of delirium tremens developing in 
these cases. 11 This factor of alcoholism must always be considered in the 
treatment of patients having head injuries, no matter how apparently 
trivial the injury may appear to be." Professor Sharpe also shows that 
head injury in alcoholics calls for special consideration: “ They are much 
more liable to an acute oerebral oedema than are the patients who are not 
alcoholic; and also patients aocustomed to the daily use of alcohol are 
much more liable to be upset, both mentally and emotionally, not only 
more severely, but for a much longer period of time. These patients, 
therefore, should not be allowed to return to their former lives for a period 
of at least six months, and not then unless they have returned to their 
former normal stability ; they should be strongly urged not to use alcohol 
in any form, as it renders these patients much more liable to future com¬ 
plications such as epileptiform spells and prolonged emotional impairments 
and states of mental confusion, even to the degree of traumatic dementia. 
These patients also are comparatively bad operative risks, and this faotor 
of alooholism must always be considered when it is a question of operation 
or not.” 


The High Road TO Hbalth. By Dr. James B. Kelly. With an 
Appreciation by the late Dr. Ramon Guiteras, and illustrations by 
William Carroll. Pp. xxiii + 254. New York : Dodd, Mead and Co. 
1920. 

This remarkable volume by a delicate man who by thorough scientifi¬ 
cally directed exercise and hygienic control of his life has won through, and 
now, in his seventy-fifth year, is vigorous and happy, seeks to guide others 
in regard to principles and practices which he himself has tested and 
approved. Dr. Kelly bases his system on six essentials—perseverance, air, 
water, exercise, diet, and sleep—and these he expounds in detail. There 
are also interesting and serviceable studies on appearance, toilet habit, 
social and personal poisons, constipation, obesity, and training. There 
are numerous excellent illustrations of the various exercises which the 
author has employed and now recommends. Perhaps the most original and 
practical section of the work is that which explains a method of self¬ 
massage. The volume is thoroughly practical, highly suggestive, and is 
worthy of careful and unprejudiced consideration. 
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MBNTAL Sblf-Hblp. By Edwin L. Aah, M.D., B.S., M.R.C.S. Pp. ▼ 
+119. London: Mill* and Boon, Ltd., 49, Rupert Street, W. 1. 
1920. Priee 5*. net. 

This suggestive and serviceable little volume is timely, and should help 
many seeking guidanee in securing powers for self-direction and self-control. 
It gives no enoouragement to the various fantastic systems which are not 
in accordance with scientific principles, common sense, and daily ex¬ 
perience * Dr. Ash rightly contends that "the right place of methods of 
mental and spiritual self-help is by the side of routine medioal or surgioal 
measures, and that under no eircumstanoes should they be used in opposi¬ 
tion to the latter." There are excellent expositions regarding the founda¬ 
tions of health and the relation of mind to health, and then follow chapters 
elaborating the author’s views on self-control and explanations regarding 
self-suggestion in theory and praotice. 


Travelling Publicity Campaigns: Educational Tours of 
Railroad Trains and Motor Vehiclbs. By Mary Swain 
Routzahn. Pp. xi + 151, with nineteen illustrations. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 130 E, 22 D Street. 1920. Prioe $1.50 net. 

This practical manual is a member of the excellent " Survey and Bxhibit 
Series" edited by Shelby M. Harrison. Even the most old-fashioned 
people have now come to realize that publicity and propaganda are agents 
of far-reaching influence. The war has demonstrated the value of the 
individual unit. In educational service and endeavours to secure social 
reform and human betterment there is a great opportunity for wisely 
organized and effectively conducted publicity campaigns. This illuminating 
volume contains aocounts of educational tours by trains, automobiles, 
cyoles, waggons, and other means of transport. There are full particulars 
regarding the provision of exhibits, demonstrations, motion pictures, and 
other educational attractions. The information regarding the planning 
and conduct of these campaigns will be invaluable to those about to enter 
on this form of service. The volume is intended primarily for workers in 
Amerioa, but it deserves to be studied by progressive educationists in this 
land and in British Dominions overseas. For adult education in rural 
districts, and especially for judiciously oonveyed instruction in regard to 
hygiene and temperance, a Travelling Publicity Campaign offers great ad¬ 
vantages. We commend Miss Routzahn’s unique volume to the considera¬ 
tion of all bodies desirous of assistance in developing educational services 
among actual and potential citizens. 


" Mental Fatigue during Continuous Exercise of a Single Function," 
by Thomas Russell Garth, Ph.D., of West Texas State Normal College 
(New York : The Soience Press), issued by the Archives of Psychology< 
edited by Professor R. S. Woodworth, of Columbia University, is a mono¬ 
graph whioh should be studied by workers undertaking researches into 
problems connected with fatigue. Reference is made to the investigations 
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of Kraepelin and others. Dr. Garth's subjeets were white Amerioan 
schoolchildren, and Thorndike's addition sheets were used. The results 
are set forth in numerous tables and diagrams. We have also received 
from the same publishers two other monographs likely to be of interest to 
research workers: 44 Individual Differences and Family Resemblanoes in 
Animal Behaviour: A Study of Habit Formation in Various Strains of 
Mice," by Halsey J. Bagg; and 44 A Psychological Study of Trade-Mark 
Infringement," by Riehard H. Paynter, jun. 

44 The Nation and Alcohol," by Miss A. W. Riohardson, Vice-Principal 
of Westfield College (London: Student Christian Movement, 32, Russell 
Square, W.C. 1. 1920. Price Is. net), is now available in a second edition, 
revised and enlarged. It deals with the effects of alcohol on the individual 
and the community, and discusses the economic aspeots of the drink ques¬ 
tion. The work would serve admirably as a manual for study eiroles, and 
all temperance speakers and other social workers will find it full of 
statistics, suggestions, and serviceable information. 


44 Local Option: Shall we support it ?" by the Rev. Henry Carter (Lon¬ 
don: The Epworth League, 25-35, City Road, E.C.,4. 1920. Price 4d.), 
is a statesmanlike presentation of a practical policy for temperance reform. 
The arguments for and against local option are concisely and effectively set 
forth. The brochure is timely and deserves wide circulation. It is pub¬ 
lished for the Temperance Counoil of the Christian Churohes, and the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Croydon provides a Foreword. 


44 The Student Christian. Movement in 1919-20" (London: Student 
Christian Movement House, 32, Russell Square, W.C. 1) is an interesting 
and informing booklet giving the Report of the General.Committee of the 
Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland for the past 
College year. The record is one whioh deserves the consideration of all 
striving for the welfare of students, the spread of Christianity, and the 
encouragement of a missionary spirit and purpose at home and abroad. 


The Twenty-ninth Edition of 44 The Annual Charities' Register and 
Digest" has reoently been published by Longmans, Green and Co. (priee 
5s. net). Although we still miss the useful summaries and other articles 
whioh formed special features of this indispensable reference work in pre¬ 
war issues, the present volume has been carefully revised with a view to 
making it a reliable and up-to-date Classified Register of Charities in or 
available for the Metropolis. Medical advisers, soeial workers, and all 
others striving for human welfare should keep a copy of this invaluable 
directory within reaoh. 
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MEMORANDA. 

An Extraordinary General Meeting of the Sooiety for the Study of 
Inebriety was held on Tuesday, Ootober 12, 1920, preoeding the ordinary 
quarterly gathering. The adoption of the Revised Rules and Bylaws, as 
submitted by the Couneil and printed in the offieial Journal for July last, 
was unanimously approved. This formal aetion of the Society provides for 
the raising of the minimum annual subscription from five shillings to half a 
guinea. The President explained the necessity for this step in order to 
meet the very considerable inorease in the cost of printing the offieial 
journal and provide funds for the now existing higher rate of postage and 
other unavoidable expenses incidental to the work of the Society. The 
hope was expressed that there would be no withdrawal of names from the 
roll of the Society. The Counoil are most desirous that the work and in* 
fluence of the Sooiety shall in no way suffer through this inevitable raising 
of the subscription. Indeed, even if all existing Members and Associates 
retain their connection with the Sooiety and pay their half-guinea subscrip¬ 
tion, there will still be need for strict eoonomy in the eonduet of the affairs 
of the Society, and the hoped-for inorease in the size of the Journal 
and the desired expansion in educational and research work will almost 
certainly have to wait awhile. It is hoped, therefore, that Members and 
Associates will still contribute, as far as may be possible, to the Reserve 
Fund, for it must be remembered that the subscriptions on the higher scale 
will not begin to come into notion until the beginning of Session 1921-2 
next spring, and meanwhile heavy responsibilities are accumulating and 
must be met. The outlay entailed in the production of the Journal is very 
heavy, and, unfortunately, there is no likelihood of any fall in the cost 
of publishing. Until funds will permit it will therefore be necessary to 
keep the size of the journal considerably below that oustomary in pre-war 
days. It is hoped also that all supporters of the Sooiety will do their 
utmost to bring its aims and work before the notioe of those likely to be 
interested and to secure new Members and Associates. 


Mr. J. T. Rae, Convenor of the Committee referred to in Dr. James A. 
Davidson's paper, which appears in the present issue, has kindly sent us the 
following notes on the Selective Treatment of Inebriety : “ 1. The investi¬ 
gations on inebriety pursued by the Society for the Study of Inebriety have, 
above all else, demonstrated the complexity of the alcohol problem, and led 
to the conclusion that no opportunity, however remote or visionary, should 
be neglected if there is any prospect of new or confirming evidence being 
derived from it. 2. The importance, therefore, of suoh a clinic as that 
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deaoribed by Drs. Davidson and Hamilton-Pearson at the last meeting of 
the Society for the Study of Inebriety eannot be gainsaid. Its present 
application may be limited, but there are many persons suffering from 
nervous affections whose treatment in suoh a clinio might reveal an 
unexpected alcoholic causation. 3. It was from this point of view that the 
three lay-members of our small Committee who were left to * carry on ’ 
during the war welcomed consultation with the Chairman and the Secretary 
of the Soientifie Advisory Committee Board of Control (Liquor Traffic), 
which ultimately led to the development of the experimental work at 
Birmingham. 4. The Report presented to the Birmingham justices ap¬ 
peared two days after the autumn meeting of the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety, and while the number of oases (151) was small, the experiment 
is deemed sufficiently successful to justify the continuance by the Prison 
Commissioners of the serviees of Dr. M. Hamblin Smith, of Portland 
Prison, as Resident Medical Offioer at the Birmingham Prison, where 
thirty-nine specifio oases were segregated for observation. 5. Dr. W. A. 
Potts had charge of the experiments throughout as Courts’ Medical 
Referee, and in his Report emphasizes, from his experience of cases sent to 
him from the Children’s Court, that a large proportion of such cases should 
have a thorough medical and psychological examination. 1 Nothing else 
can decide what is the real cause of the trouble.’ 6. Only 10 per oent. of 
the cases examined were charged with drunkenness, but there were 'the 
various types of alcoholios, with their alcoholism and their hereditary or 
acquired mental instability acting and reacting upon eaoh other,’ and drink 
as causation in adolescent oases is clearly indicated. 1 Onoe a young person 
is out of his teens it may be too late for effective treatment ’ of the varied 
products. 7. It was this aspect of the selective treatment of inebriety 
which it was sought to emphasize in the disoussion. The development of 
local health service, professional and lay, presents an opportunity for 
effective co-ordinated efforts in the direction of preventive bureaus or 
clinics, to which want of space prevents further reference at present.” 


Mr. Theodore Neild, M.A., J.P., one of the British Delegates to the 
Fifteenth International Congress against Alcohol, held in Washington, 
September 21-27, 1920, has kindly forwarded us the following interesting 
impression: “The International Congress against Alcohol has only onoe 
before been held outside the Continent of Burope ; that was in London in 
1909. About twenty-five European delegates were present out of a 
company of 500. The papers of scientific interest were few. Dr. 
Eugene L. Fiske dealt with vital statistics in a semi-inaugural address; 
and Dr. Ley read a paper upon the' Relation of Alcohol to Criminality.’ 
Besides these there was a paper from Dr. Legrain which treated of cases of 
recidivism from alcohol in his asylum practice. There was (as in general) 
very little time for discussion, and it was impossible to point out how some 
suoh procedure as that adopted by the Birmingham justices would obviate 
the waste, and the risk to the community, resulting from committing a man 
twenty or more times to an asylum for alcoholic insanity. There was also 
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an address by Dr. Stockard, of Cornell University. His experiments with 
regard to the effect of alcohol upon animals and their offspring are well 
known. His main object at Washington seemed to be to point out that the 
tendency in the embryo to depart from the normal has increased scope in 
proportion as the growth of the embryo is delayed. Alcohol arrests that 
growth. So also does an exoess of sugar or salt. Probably v however, so 
few people indulge in such excess—no quantities were given us—that our 
concern is not seriously diverted from the arrest caused by alcohol. Dr. 
Stockard is about to publish a work describing his researches in this field 
and others, some of the plates for which he most kindly showed the writer 
when in New York. It was also very interesting, when in his laboratory, 
to note the apparent freedom from physical harm of guinea-pigs exposed 
for months to the fumes of alcohol for a spell six days out of seven; 
although, as we know from Dr. Stockard’s writings, the offspring of 
animals so alcoholized are affected at least as seriously as the offspring of 
animals which have alcohol administered by the mouth. The vulgarization 
of the results of scientific research is carried out much more fully and 
widely in the States—thanks to Miss Cora Stoddard and her friends—than 
it is with us, as the exhibition held during the Congress showed.” 


44 The State and Sexual Morality 99 (London : George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., Ruskin House, 40, Museum Street, W.C. 1. 1920. Price Is. 6d. 
net.) contains the conclusions of a special Committee of Inquiry, which 
consisted of representatives of various organizations interested in Moral and 
Social Hygiene, Criminal Law Amendment, Women’s Welfare, Temperance, 
and Religion. The Committee have considered what existing or proposed 
legislation they could support, and methods other than legislative by which 
not only individuals, but associations, institutions, and tha Government 
itself might promote sane and healthy sex relations. The evidence here pre¬ 
sented will be of much value to social workers, but it is likely to give rise 
to discussion, and doubtless there will be wide differences of opinion. 
The Committee appear to be convinced that attempts to suppress vice by 
penal legislation can accomplish but little good. Much valuable information 
has been collected regarding such matters as the Protection of Minors, Age 
of Consent, Youthful Offenders, Industrial and Reformatory Schools, 
Crimes of Violence or Fraud, Publio Indecency, Solicitation, Remand to 
Prison, Plaoes of Entertainment, Brothels, Procuration, Court Procedure, 
Venereal Diseases, and the Prevention of Prostitution. The subject- 
matter dealt with in 4his suggestive Report is of great interest to all 
students of the aloohol problem and temperance workers. We therefore 
venture to quote the concluding paragraph: 44 Finally, ignorance, self- 
indulgence, and an absence of high ideals are the most serious causes of 
sexual promiscuity and the most difficult to combat. They can only be met 
by the spread of knowledge and of a high moral standard throughout the 
community. In the words of the Royal Commission, 4 more careful 
instruction should be provided in regard to moral oonduct, as bearing upon 
sexual relations, throughout all types and grades of education ’; that 
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instruction should inelude the teaching of a single standard of morals for 
both sexes, and insistence on the fact that continenee for either sex Is com¬ 
patible with health and well-being. Moreover, we strongly support die 
further recommendation of the Commission, that 1 such instruction should 
be based on moral principles and spiritual considerations, and should not 
be based only on the physioal consequences of immoral eondoct.’ It is 
better to appeal to a sense of honour than to fear. Even if medical science 
were to suceeed in stamping out venereal disease, uneontrolled sexual in¬ 
dulgence would still be a denial of manliness and womanliness, a blot on the 
soutoheon of motherhood and fatherhood.” 


44 Wedded Love or Married Misery P” by W. N. Willis (published by 
the Author at 48-50, Waterloo Road, S.E. 1920. Price 6s. 6d. net), is an 
outspoken, informing, and critieal manual, whieh seeks to provide service¬ 
able advice “ for the married and those about to marry.” The work is 
evidently written by a non-medical student of sex problems, eager to 
prevent the introduction of morbid influences into marriage relationships. 
It is scarcely a book to be recommended for general reading, but will 
doubtless be of assistance to doctors, ministers, social workers, and others 
able to read with discernment, judgment, and absence of prejudice. Much 
space is given to a condemnation of the doctrines recently promulgated by 
Dr. Marie Slopes and others regarding birth-control. 


The Church Temperance Timet is the new official organ of the Church of 
Bngland Temperance Society. It is published monthly at 50, Mars ham 
Street, S.W. 1 (price 2d. each issue ; annual subscription, 3s. post free). 


Among the*many excellent Diaries now available for 1921 attention may 
be directed to the following : Thomas De La Rue and Co., Ltd., 110, Bun- 
hill Row, E.C., 1, issue their well-known 41 Onoto” Diaries in many and 
varied forms, and each is accompanied by an Accident Insurance Coupon 
for £1,000. Messrs. Eason and Son, Ltd., the Dublin firm which has 
gained distinction for Time-saving Specialities, publish 44 The Every Hour 
Diary,” excellent as a reminder for professional and other engagements, and 
other popular and inexpensive pocket Diaries. The firm of Boots, manu¬ 
facturing chemists, of Nottingham, provide an attractive series of Diaries 
which seem to meet the needs of all classes of the community, and are 
available at prices to suit all pockets. Their 44 Home Diary ” is specially 
fitted to provide for the requirements of house managers and home makers. 


The Hon. Secretary of the Society for the Study of Inebriety 
and Editor of the 44 British Journal of Inebriety ” trill be 
greatly obliged if in future all communications relating to 
the work of the Society and the conduct of the journal, and all 
books for review, etc., can be forwarded to him, addressed: 
Dr. T. N. Kelynack, 19 , Park Crescent, Portland Place, 
London, W. 1 . 
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ALCOHOL AND INDUSTRIAL 
EFFICIENCY.* 

BY H. M. VERNON, M.A., M.D., 

Late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Recently Investigator for 
the Health of Munition Workers, Ministry of Munitions. 

THE point of view from which I wish to approach this subject is 
that adopted by Lord D’Abernon.t the former Chairman of the 
Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic), as official spokesman of 
the policy of the Board. It concerns the promotion of temper¬ 
ance by the physiological regulation of the conditions of drinking, 
rather than by a direct attempt to limit the amount consumed. 
It is not that I do not desire such limitation, but I think that in 
this country at the present time public opinion is not ripe for it 
and would not sanction it. We must proceed gradually, by 
persuasion rather than by compulsion. It seems to me, how¬ 
ever, that it is a practicable policy to continue and to extend 
some of the methods of control initiated by the Board, and that 
this policy is an extremely valuable one in promoting temperance. 

THE INFLUENCE OF ALCOHOLIC LIQUIDS ON 
INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY. 

I wish more especially to deal with the influence of alcohol on 
the efficiency of industrial or manual workers, rather than on 
that of non-manual workers, because its effects are more easily 
investigated, and it is possible to bring about more physiological 
regulation, by legal enactment and otherwise, than in the non- 
manual workers. Many of these latter workers can afford to 

* Paper introductory to a discussion at the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety, January 11, 1920. 

t See British Journal of Inebriety, vol. xvii., p. 73, 1920. 
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keep supplies of alcoholic liquids in their own homes, and they 
are therefore free from control, but all the conclusions con¬ 
cerning the importance of regulation which I wish to urge this 
afternoon apply to them no less than to manual workers* * * § 

And, firstly, do alcoholic liquids in moderate quantities have 
any effect whatever on industrial efficiency ? Dr. Sullivan* gave 
doses of one ounce or less of alcohol to a number of male muni¬ 
tion workers, and half an ounce to female munition workers, 
and he came to the conclusion that these quantities had no 
influence whatever, either favourable or unfavourable, upon 
efficiency as measured by output. Most of the men were 
engaged in boring shells, and the women were employed on 
copper band turning. These operations are only semi-skilled, 
and they can be learnt in the course of a week or two, though it 
may take a month or more to acquire a full rate of production. 
They do not need any very quick or very skilful movements, 
and probably for this reason the moderate quantities of alcohol 
administered had no effect. More rapid and more skilled opera¬ 
tions are indubitably affected. Aschaffenburgt found that when 
wine containing about 14 ounces of alcohol was given to four 
compositors fifteen minutes before work, they set 9 per cent, 
less type in an hour than they did on normal days. Rivers+ 
found that a dose of 40 c.c. of alcohol distinctly diminished his 
powers of adjusting scientific apparatus (an ergograph). He was 
both slower and more clumsy. Skilled manual work, such as 
is required in shooting, is similarly affected. Staff-Surgeon 
Mernetsch found that when about 14 ounces (50 c.c.) of brandy 
was given to a number of soldiers, all of them picked shots, they 
made 30 per cent, fewer hits in quick fire, and they shot much 
more slowly. Again, Captain Ogilvy made an elaborate research 
on naval shooting, and he found that the rum ration caused a 
falling off of at least 30 per cent, in the accuracy of gun fire.§ 

It may be concluded, therefore, that in many industrial 
operations, and perhaps in most of them, the consumption of 
a moderate quantity of alcoholic liquid, such as a pint of fairly 
heavy beer, is liable to cause a temporary lowering of manual 
skill. Hence it is important for us to determine the conditions 

* Sullivan: British Journal of Inebriety, vol. xvi., p. 1, 1918. 

t Aschaffenburg: Kraepelin's “ Psychologische Arbeiten,” vol. i., p. 608. 

j Rivers: “ The Influence of Aloohol and other Drugs on Fatigue.” 
London. 1908. 

§ Quoted from Horsley and Sturge, “ Alcohol and the Human Body.” 
Fifth Edition, pp. 306 and 309. 
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under which the effect is reduced to a minimum. We shall then 
be in a better position to judge of the most suitable methods and 
regulations for controlling the consumption of alcoholic liquors. 

THE TYPEWRITING METHOD OF INVESTIGATION. 

It would be very difficult, if not impossible, to carry out the 
requisite investigations on industrial workers when engaged in 
their calling. It is much more convenient to employ a form of 
manual labour which can easily be measured at all times and 
under all conditions. I chose typewriting as the most suitable 
form of manual work, for it lends itself with great ease to 
quantitative measurement. It is true that the movements 
required in typewriting are more rapid than those in most 
industries, though not in all. Still, the movements depend 
essentially on accuracy in neuro-muscular co-ordination, or in 
compelling the hands to make the right movements at the right 
time, and in this respect they are closely comparable to many 
skilled industrial operations. 

Typewriting experiments were made on four men and three 
women, and the results obtained were very consistent. It is 
unnecessary to describe in detail the method adopted, as an 
account of it has already been published in the Journal of the 
Society, and elsewhere.* Suffice it to say that in my own case 
I typed a memorized passage four times in succession, and at 
such a rate that I usually made about two typing mistakes on 
each occasion. The typing time was registered with a stop¬ 
watch, and under normal conditions it amounted to 100 seconds 
or less. That is to say, I was typing for about seven minutes, 
and then I rested for thirteen minutes, when the process was 
repeated. After making three fourfold typings to serve as a 
normal, I drank my experimental dose of alcohol, and I con¬ 
tinued to type at twenty-minute intervals for the next two and a 
half hours or more. The alcohol caused a slight increase in the 
typing time, and a considerable increase in the number of typing 
mistakes, but as it is inconvenient to have to express a result in 
terms of two variables, I have made an allowance for the varia¬ 
tions of typing time, and have corrected the mistakes made in 
all my experiments to a constant typing speed. 

* Cf. British Journal of Iuobritty, vol. xviii., p. 39, 1920; also, Report 
No. 34 of Medical Research Committee, 1919. 
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THB EFFECT OF FOOD ON THE ACTION OF ALCOHOL. 

It is well known that when alcoholic liquids are taken on an 
empty stomach they have more effect than if taken with food ; 
but as there was no quantitative information available concern¬ 
ing the influence of food, all of the seven subjects above mentioned 
made experiments to test the question. Series of observations 
were made in which a given quantity of alcohol or alcoholic 
liquid was taken with food or immediately after it, and other 
series in which the same quantity was taken three to three and a 
half hours after food, or what was practically on an empty 
stomach. In every case the adverse effect of the alcohol on 
speed and accuracy of typewriting was considerably greater than 
when it was taken with food, the average effect being about 
double as great. 

During last summer I made a fresh series of experiments on 
the influence of food and fasting upon the toxic action of 
alcohol. In every instance I took 45 c.c. of alcohol, or about 
1$ ounces, in the form of a whisky mixture.* In the first half of 
the experiments the mixture was diluted to 10 per cent, alcoholic 
strength (by volume), and subsequently a repetition of each 
experiment was made with the mixture at 28*6 per cent, strength. 
Experiments were usually made on alternate days, and on the 
three occasions on which there was a longer interval between 
the experiments practice typings were made a few hours before 
the experiment began, in order that the slight loss of typing skill 
entailed by the longer interval might be regained. A summary 
of all the experiments, and of the numerical results obtained 
(calculated in accordance with the methods described in my 
previous paper), is given in Table I. 

The means of the results obtained in each pair of experiments 
are shown in Fig. 1. The first curve shows the effect of drinking 
the alcohol one minute after partaking of a substantial lunch. 
The drinking was spread over six minutes, and occurred at the 
time indicated in the figure. In order not to dilute down the 
alcohol unduly in the stomach, I drank only about 5 ounces of 
water during lunch, but it will be seen that the adverse effect 
produced on my typing was comparatively slight. Whereas 
I averaged 2*2 mistakes in my typing before lunch, I showed a 
gradual increase to a maximum of 3*8 mistakes ninety minutes 
after the alcohol was drunk, and then a gradual recovery. 

* The mixture eontained 19*7 e.e. whisky at proof, and 33*8 c.c. of 
absolute aloohol. 
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Fig. 1.—The Influence of Food and of Fasting. 
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When the alcohol was drunk one or two hours after food was 
last taken, the effect produced was only a little greater; but 
when it was drunk three and a half hours after food, there was 
a very marked increase. The number of mistakes made rose to 
10*0 an hour after the alcohol was taken, and then subsided 
gradually. 

What is the effect of a more prolonged fast upon the toxic 
action of alcohol ? To determine this, I investigated the effect 
of drinking the whisky mixture seven hours after a meal (break¬ 
fast), and it will be seen from the curve that the effect was no 
greater than when it was taken three and a half hours after food. 
In fact, it was slightly less, but this rather contradictory result 
was probably due to chance error of experiment. In two other 
experiments I drank the whisky at about 9.30 a.m. in the morning, 
or thirteen and a quarter hours since I finished my dinner the 
evening before ; and in two others I drank it at about 9.40 a.m., 
or twenty hours since I finished my lunch the day before. It 
will be seen that the effect of the alcohol got greater and greater 
the longer the fast, though the rate of increase was not very 
great. In the twenty-hour experiments I drank a little water at 
about 8 p.m., or fourteen hours before taking the whisky, but in 
the other experiments I drank nothing at all during the fast. 

The relationship between alcohol effect and food is brought 
out better by the data recorded in Table II., and the curve in 


TABLE II. 

EFFECT OF FOOD AND OF FASTING. 
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Fig. 2. The experimental values are the means of the “ excess 
of corrected mistakes ’’ shown at the height of the alcohol effect 
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Fig. 2 .—The Sudden Increase of Alcohol Effect 3 Hours after Food. 

over those experienced in the pre-alcohol period. It will be 
seen that, whilst the toxic action of the alcohol increased but 
slowly during the first two hours after food, and again from 
three and a half hours onwards, it showed a very rapid rise 
between these two time intervals. The excess of mistakes was 
more than doubled in the one and a half hours. This must have 
been due to the emptying of the stomach of its food contents, 
which usually occurs about three hours after an average meal. 
The sadden increase in the toxic action of the alcohol is a point of 
practical importance, for it follows that if a man, who knows by 
experience that he can drink a fairly considerable quantity 
of spirits some two hours after his last meal without becoming 
intoxicated, happens to postpone his drinking by an hour, he 
may, to his surprise, become unequivocally drunk; or again, a 
skilled workman, who knows by experience that a moderate 
quantity of alcohol has little or no effect on his manual skill, 
may find under similar conditions that it lowers it considerably. 

THE EFFECT OF FATIGUE ON THE ACTION OF ALCOHOL. 

In all of the experiments just described I took practically no 
muscular exercise during the fasting period, but if such exercise 
is taken, the effect of the alcohol is distinctly increased. In two 
experiments I bicycled hard for two hours, between 6.30 and 
8.30 a.m., and as I had had no food since the evening before, I 
found the exercise somewhat exhausting. Very soon after 
finishing my ride I started my typing. I drank the alcohol 
at about 9.30 a.m., or thirteen and a quarter hours since I last 
had food, as in the corresponding experiments made without 
muscular exercise. The mean effect produced is shown in Fig. 3, 
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TIME OF TYPING (MIN AFTER DRINKING ALCOHOL) 

Fig. 3.—The Influence of Exercise and Fasting. 

and it will be seen that the toxic influence of the alcohol was 
distinctly increased, the maximum number of mistakes made 
being 17*1 as against 14*4 in the resting experiments. In fact, 
I was not far from a state of intoxication for a short time at 
the height of the alcohol effect. 

The influence of muscular fatigue in increasing the toxic action 
of alcohol is a matter of common knowledge, though no quantita¬ 
tive observations on the subject have hitherto been recorded. 
Unfortunately, the manual worker does not always apply this 
common knowledge in actual practice. Before the war, when 
public-houses were opened at 6 a.m. in England and 8 a.m. in 
Scotland, it was not unusual for men who had been working on 
an empty stomach since 6 a.m., to get a drink of spirits, or of 
spirits and beer, in their breakfast interval. For instance, 
a Clyde riveter who had been working hard from 6 till 9 a.m. 
might be feeling a bit off colour and disinclined for breakfast. 
As an alternative he might for once indulge in a quarter of a gill 
of whisky followed by a ‘pint of beer. This combination would 
contain the 45 c.c. of alcohol I used in my experiments, and the 
riveter might know by experience that when taken with food it 
had no appreciable effect on his manual skill. Taken under the 
conditions mentioned, he might find that for a short time after 
returning to work it seriously diminished his accuracy of aim 
with his hammer. It might even lead to his making a false 
step on the flimsy scaffolding on which he was perched, high 
up on the side of a ship, and send him hurtling sixty feet to the 
ground. 
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It is to be hoped, therefore, that whatever changes in licensing 
hours are made in the future, in no case will there be a reversion 
to the custom of opening the public-houses in the early morning. 
At such times as they are open, efforts should be made to promote 
the sale of food with the liquor. In the Carlisle area, for instance, 
the Control Board have arranged* that whilst the managers of 
the public-houses have no pecuniary interest in the sale of in¬ 
toxicants, they get a commission of 75 per cent, on the gross 
profits made in the sale of light refreshments. The sale of food 
with liquor taken at the midday dinner-hour is specially im¬ 
portant, in order that the efficiency of the men in their afternoon 
spell of work may be reduced as little as possible. Still better 
would it be for them to postpone their drinking entirely till their 
day’s work is done, and to this end factory managers ought to 
set up industrial canteens in their works whenever possible, and 
by offering wholesome meals at low cost induce their employees 
to remain at the factory in their dinner-hour. 

THB INFLUENCE OF DILUTION ON THE ACTION OF 
ALCOHOLIC LIQUIDS. 

It is unnecessary for me to describe the numerous experiments 
I have made on the toxicity of alcoholic liquids in relation to 
dilution, as they were recorded at length in the above-mentioned 
paper in the Journal of the Society. The main conclusion arrived 
at was that dilution of an alcoholic liquid such as beer from 
5 per cent, alcoholic strength (by volume) to 4 per cent, or 3 per 
cent, strength has a much more than proportionate effect in 
reducing toxicity. For instance, 90 c.c. of alcohol taken in the 
form of 3 per cent, beer produced only as much effect on type¬ 
writing as 54 c.c. taken in the form of 4 per cent, beer, and as 
46 c.c. of alcohol, or approximately half as much, when taken in 
the form of 5 per cent. beer. In fact, I came to the conclusion 
that it is practically impossible to get intoxicated on beer con¬ 
taining 3 per cent, of alcohol, though statistics of convictions for 
drunkenness show how easy it is to get intoxicated on the 
stronger beers. 

I suggested, therefore, that if the working man could be 
induced to drink more beer containing 3 per cent, of alcohol, 
and less of the heavier beers, it would conduce very greatly to 
his sobriety. In that, at the present time, compulsion is out of 
the question, the simplest way to stimulate the sale of one liquor 


* Cf. General Manager’s Report to the Board, 1920, p. 7 [Cmd. 666]. 
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and depress that of another is by differential taxation. This 
method was actually introduced by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Lloyd George) in his Budget Bill of 1915. He 
said: “ We ought to make an effort to restrain, as much as 
possible, the sale of spirits and of the most alcoholic of beer, 
and for that purpose we propose a very heavy surtax on spirits, 
and also a very heavy surtax on all beers containing more than 
7 per cent, of proof spirit (/.«., 4 per cent, of alcohol by volume)."* 
The new beer duty was not to apply to the lightest beers up to 
43 degrees gravity, but a surtax of twelve shillings per barrel of 
thirty-six gallons was to be imposed on beer of a gravity between 
43 and 48 degrees, twenty-four shillings on beer between 48 and 
53 degrees, and thirty-six shillings on beer over 53 degrees. 
Unfortunately, the scheme was rejected, chiefly owing to the 
opposition of the Irish members. They maintained that the 
sale of Dublin stout and porter, by reason of its high gravity, 
would practically be stopped by the proposed taxation. Even 
if this argument were true, it should carry very little weight 
when the question of increased sobriety is at issue. Moreover, 
the brewers could easily brew lighter beers and thereby evade 
the surtax. 

In Denmark the Government have, until recently, allowed 
beer containing 2*6 per cent, by volume of alcohol to be pro¬ 
duced and sold free of all taxation, though liquors containing 
larger amounts of alcohol were taxed, and were therefore more 
expensive. This very light beer became the popular drink, and 
between 1896 and 1915 half as much again of it was drunk as 
of the taxed beers. Its sale is said to be supported by the 
Danish temperance societies, who permit their members to 
drink it on the ground that it is non-intoxicating. 

A reduction in the consumption of spirits is even more im¬ 
portant than that of heavy beers. The Central Control Board t 
ascertained that of 1,032 males recently charged with drunken¬ 
ness in London and fourteen other large cities in England, 
intoxication was attributed to beer alone in 45*4 per cent, of the 
cases, to spirits alone in 42*0 per cent., and to beer and spirits 
together in 10*8 per cent. The amount of alcohol taken in the 
form of spirits in the whole United Kingdom is only one-third 
to one-quarter that which is consumed in beer, whilst in England, 

* Cf. H. Carter, “The Control of the Drink Trade.” Second Bdition, 
p. 60. 1919. 

t Cf. “Alcohol: its Aetion on the Human Body,” 1918, p. 105. 
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which is predominantly beer-drinking, it is less still. Hence 
one may conclude that spirits, in proportion to the amount 
consumed, cause at least four times more drunkenness than 
beer. 

Spirits are more potent for two reasons. Firstly, by reason 
of their greater concentration, it is possible to introduce a larger 
quantity of alcohol into the system in a given time. Secondly, 
the high alcoholic concentration of itself increases the potency, 
just as it does with beer. I found, for instance, that 57 c.c. of 
alcohol, when taken as whisky of 20 per cent, alcoholic strength, 
has the same effect as 75 c.c. of alcohol when taken as whisky 
of 5 per cent, strength. Somewhat unexpectedly, I found that 
when whisky was taken on an empty stomach, its toxicity was 
practically the same when taken at an alcoholic strength of 
10 per cent., 20 per cent., or 48*5 per cent. This last concentra¬ 
tion, be it noted, is one of 15 degrees under proof, or stronger 
than the whisky usually sold before the war. In order to verify 
this conclusion, I made a second series of experiments last 
summer. As already mentioned, I first made a series of eight 
experiments under various conditions with whisky mixture of 
10 per cent, alcoholic strength, and then repeated them—with 
one exception—with the mixture in 28*6 per cent, strength; 
i.e., with whisky at 50 degrees under proof. From Table II. it 
will be seen that the average effect in the six experiments there 
recorded (the two-hours experiments not being counted, as both 
of them were made with 10 per cent, whisky) was almost 
the same. In the observations made after two hours' cycling 
the neat whisky caused distinctly more effect than the 10 per 
cent, whisky, and if these observations be included, the mean 
result works out at an excess of mistakes amounting to 6*8 in the 
10 per cent, whisky experiments, and 7*0 in the 28*6 per cent, 
whisky experiments. If only those experiments are counted in 
which the whisky was drunk three and a half hours or more 
after food, the mean excess works out at 8*5 in the 10 per cent, 
whisky experiments, and 9*2 in the others. In any case, the 
difference is so small as to be within the limits of experimental 
error, and the conclusion arrived at in my previous paper as to 
the practical equivalence of whisky at all concentrations from 
10 per cent, upwards may be accepted as correct. 

This conclusion is of some practical interest. Many spirit 
drinkers make a point of drinking their spirits neat, on an empty 
stomach, in order that they may experience the maximum 
sensation possible, or, in vulgar parlance, get the full value for 
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their money. It is true that neat spirits tickle the palate more 
than after dilution with two or three parts of water, but the 
above evidence shows that the subsequent sensations produced 
by the absorption of the alcohol into the blood are not enhanced. 
Now the drinking of raw spirits is admittedly injurious to the 
gastric mucous membrane, and leads in course of time to chronic 
dyspepsia, so it follows that the spirit drinker should always 
dilute his spirits if he is taking them on an empty stomach. If 
he i$ taking them with food previous dilution is not so important, 
as the food and the gastric juice in the stomach will act as a 
diluent. 

DISCONTINUITY IN TAKING ALCOHOLIC LIQUIDS. 

In his lecture to this Society on the Scientific Basis of Drink 
Control, Lord D’Abernon * pointed out that one of the main 
objects of the Control Board was the prevention of continuous 
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Fig. 4.—The Time of Recovery after Drinking Various Quantities of 

Alcohol. 

drinking of alcoholic liquors, and this was attained by shutting 
up the public houses during parts of the day. It is well known 
that alcohol, once it gets into the blood, is very slow in dis¬ 
appearing. Professor E. Mellanbyt found that in dogs it was 
got rid of, mostly by oxidation, at the rate of *185 c.c. per kilogram 
body-weight per hour. If it is got rid of at the same rate in man 
as in the dog, it would follow that I myself, with a body-weight 

* Loc. cit. 

t E. Mellanby, Report No. 31 of Medical Researoh Committee, 1919, 
p. 12; see also British Journal of Inebriety, vol. xvii., p. 157, 1920. 
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of 76 kilograms (12 stone), would get rid of 14*1 c.c. per hour, or 
practically half an ounce. The typewriting experiments recorded 
in my previous paper roughly agree with this value. Some 
of them are reproduced in Fig. 4, and it will be seen that after 
taking 30 c.c. of whisky in 5 per cent, concentration my type¬ 
writing regained its normal level in about two and a half hours, 
so I got rid of about 12 c.c. of alcohol per hour. In the experi¬ 
ments with 45 c.c. and 60 c.c. of alcohol I did not continue my 
typing long enough to get complete curves, but the dotted-line 
curves drawn show that I should probably have regained the 
normal in about three and a half hours after taking 45 c.c. of 
alcohol, and in about four and a half hours after taking 60 c.c 
In both instances, therefore, I was getting rid of about 13 c.c. of 
alcohol per hour. It should be stated that in plotting out these 
curves I have assumed that there was a delay of ten minutes 
between the commencement of the drinking and the attainment 
of the full oxidation rate of the alcohol in the blood. 

In that 30 c.c. of alcohol would be contained in a pint of fairly 
heavy beer, it follows that if a man drank this amount of beer at 
two-hour intervals his blood would never be free from alcohol. 
As Dr. Sullivan* points out, almost continuous drinking was not 
uncommon before the war in some classes of industrial workers 
such as the dock labourers. Many of them had a livener of rum 
in coffee before starting work in the morning, and during work¬ 
ing hours they could, as a rule, send out for fresh supplies of 
beer as often as they wished. As a result, they drank at least 
six pints of beer during the day. 

If, however, the present policy of the Control Board in allow¬ 
ing the public houses to be open only from 12 till 2.30 p.m. and 
from 6 till 10 p.m. is maintained, this continuous drinking 
is impossible. It will be noted that the hours of opening now in 
force are so contrived that the frequenters of the public houses 
will in most cases have recently partaken of food, either dinner 
or supper, though the extension of hours in the evening, from the 
9 p.m. which was in force during the war, is a step in the 
wrong direction. 

In conclusion, therefore, I think that as the result of the work 
of the Control Board, and of recently obtained experimental 
evidence, we are justified in assuming that the physiological 
regulation of the conditions of drinking is a very important 
means of promoting temperance, and probably the most prac- 


• W. C. Sullivan, *' Alcoholism," p. 80. 
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ticable method at present available. It may not be sufficiently 
drastic to satisfy ardent temperance reformers, who will be 
content with nothing less than universal prohibition. It may 
even seem to some of them that, by determining the con¬ 
ditions under which alcoholic liquids may be consumed with 
the least detriment to efficiency, we are conniving at their 
increased consumption. If this is their view, I think that they 
must fail to realize that the great majority of the men of this 
country, and a considerable proportion of the women, are 
moderate drinkers who enjoy their alcohol and are not the 
least likely to give it up. They maintain that it does them 
good rather than harm, and even heavy drinkers will not 
usually admit their evil case. As we ourselves know and 
appreciate the true state of affairs, it is our duty to do all 
that we can to reduce the harmful action of the drug to a 
minimum. 
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THE EFFECT OF ALCOHOL ON 
GERMINATION.* 

BY PROFESSOR TAAV LAITINEN, M.D., 

Of Helsingfors, Finland. 

EVERY student of the alcohol question will rejoice to learn of 
the renewal of research activity by Professor Taav Laitinen, of 
Helsingfors. For some years before the war his duties, as Head 
of the Medical Service of Finland, had encroached so far upon 
the time which in previous years he had resolutely set apart for 
alcohol research as to deprive International Congresses of papers 
unequalled in their own field. Englishmen have only to recall 
his Norman Kerr Lecture on blood-testing,t which roused the 
enthusiasm of a large company of London medical men and 
others; and the paper in which he embodied the results of years 
of careful research upon over 20,000 children. During the war 
he withdrew from his State responsibilities, and now tells the 
present writer that he has resumed his studies upon human 
beings, but that the food conditions have been so abnormal as 
to render accurate comparisons in many cases impossible. Early 
in 1919 he turned his attention to the effect of alcohol upon the 
process of germination, and in the following article an abstract 
is given of this important work. 

Professor Laitinen has most kindly sanctioned the condensa¬ 
tion of the observations, in view of the pressure on space. 

ALCOHOL AND THE GERMINATION OF WHITE PEAS 

AND BARLEY. 

The paper describing this research gives the conditions as 
regards number of seeds, the amount of water or of alcohol 
solution of stated strength supplied, the dates on which every 
watering took place, the temperature, light, etc., also nearly 

* We are indebted to Mr. Theodore Neild, M.A., J.P., for the prepara¬ 
tion of this abstraot of Professor Laitinen's notable work.—EDITOR B.J.I. 

t See “ The Influence of Alcohol on Immunity,” by Professor Taav 
Laitinen, being the Third Norman Kerr Memorial Lecture, British Journal 
of Inebriety, October, 1909. 
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400 separate observations giving the number of root-sprouts 
[hereafter called r.s.], the number of leaf-sprouts [1.8.], their 
length in centimetres and millimetres, and, where necessary, 
their general appearance. The seeds were kept in Petri dishes 
which had grey parcel-paper at the bottom and under the lid to 
retain the moisture. In the two earliest experiments a thermo¬ 
stat was employed for the first few days to maintain a temperature 
of 37° C. to 38° C., but this heat was found too great, and the 
dishes were afterwards kept in a room with a usual temperature 
of 15° C. to 18° C. Stronger solutions than 3 per cent. (4 per 
cent, was here only employed once) had previously been used, 
but the arrest resulting was too obvious to be valuable. 

RESULTS OF TEN EXPERIMENTS WITH WHITE PEAS AND 

BARLEY. 

(I.) One hundred white peas were put into each of two dishes, 
one containing 6 cm. 3 of water, and the other the same amount 
of 2 per cent, solution of alcohol. On the second day 5 cm. 9 of 
water and of 2 per cent, solution, and on the third day 10 cm. 3 
of each of these, were added to the respective dishes. On the 
fifth day the 2 per cent, peas had 16 weak r.s. and 3 stronger 
ones, against 50 clearly visible ones on the control (water) peas. 
The thermostat was too hot, and the 2 per cent, peas were 
going bad. 

(II.) One hundred grains of barley were put into each of six 
dishes, two with 5 cm. 3 of water, and four with 5 cm.* of 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 per cent, solutions respectively. On the second and third 
days each set was watered with 2 cm.,* and on the fourth and 
succeeding days with 5 cm., 3 of its respective liquid. After 
twenty days the control dishes had 5 and 4 r.s. and 1 and 2 l.s., 
the latter being 25 to 35 mm. long. There was no germination 
in any other dish. The first four days were spent in the thermo¬ 
stat, and then the dishes were placed in a dark room with a 
temperature of from 8° C. to 18° C. The thermostat was after¬ 
wards abandoned, and fewer seeds were used in each dish for 
sake of greater clearness. 

(III.) Fifty peas were placed in each of two dishes of water, 
and also in each of two dishes of 2 per cent, solution for twenty - 
four hours, and then allowed to germinate for thirty-one days, 
without watering, in a shady place, with a temperature c. 18° C. 
The control peas were then rather well preserved, with an 
average of 48 r.s., dry, and 41*5 l.s., green and well developed, 
as compared with the 2 per cent, peas, shrunk and dry, with an 
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average of 46 r.s., faded, and 2 l.s. of small size. The difference, 
the Professor remarks, is the more surprising when we consider 
the thick coat with which the white pea is furnished. 

(IV.) A similar experiment was made with grains of barley; 
but after twenty-one days all four dishes were given 5 cm. 3 of 
water. At the end of thirty-one days the control peas had an 
average of 46 r.s., 25 to 27 mm. long, and 24*5 l.s., as against 46*5 
much weaker r.s. and 22 l.s., much smaller, so small as to be 
hardly visible. It was noteworthy that the effect upon barley 
is much less marked, still the control barley showed a much 
richer germination. 

(V.) Twenty-five peas (smaller number to facilitate photo¬ 
graphy) were soaked for twenty-four hours in each of four dishes 
containing 10 cm. 3 of water, and of 1 per cent., 2 per cent., and 
3 per cent, solutions respectively, and then allowed to germinate 
in daylight and 15° C. After five days each set had 1 cm. 3 of 
water. No germination had taken place, until the watering, in 
2 per cent, or 3 per cent, peas; eight had done so in control and 
1 per cent. peas. After nine days, nine control peas had r.s., 
four from 5 to 12 mm.; eight in 1 per cent., three from 7 to 
12 mm.; 2 r.s. in 2 per cent., one 20 mm., peas going black; and 
1 r.s. in 3 per cent. 

(VI.) This experiment was similar in all respects, except that 
the soaking was for twelve hours only. 

(VII.) This also, except that the soaking was for six hours only. 

In the two experiments few of the alcohol peas germinated 
before the watering, and then the germination was poor. Finally, 
taking VI. and VII. together, we find that eight control peas 
sprouted, as against three of 1 per cent., one of 2 per cent., and 
two small sprouted of 3 per cent., all r.s. only. 

(VIII.) Conditions as in experiment V., but with grains of 
barley. The only germination before watering was in control 
grains which had 7 r.s., two being 12 mm. At the end of thirteen 
days the control grains had 25 r.s. and 23 big l.s., 7 cm. long; the 
1 per cent, had 22 r.s., one 3 cm., and 19 l.s.; the 2 per cent, had 
25 r.s. and 21 l.s.; and the 3 per cent, had 24 weak r.s. and 21 l:s., 
the longest 2*5 to 3 cm. 

(IX.) This, experiment is as VI., but with barley, and was con¬ 
tinued for twelve days. The control grains had 7 r.s. on the 
third day, and they were great and strong on the fourth; no 
other dish had any sprouts until after the watering, which was 
on the latter day. After twelve days the control grains had 
25 r.s., 2*5 to 3 cm., and 23 l.s., longest 7 cm.; the 1 per cent, had 
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23 r.s., 1*5 to 2 cm., and 20 l.s., longest 7 cm.; the 2 per cent, had 
25 r.s., some 2 cm., and 24 l.s., longest 7 cm.; and the 3 per cent. 
25 r.s., 1*5 to 2 cm., and 23 l.s., longest 5 to 6 cm. 

(X.) This experiment differs from the last in having a soaking- 
time of only six hours. When watered on fourth day (5 cm. 3 ), 
the control grains had 6 r.s. and the 1 per cent, had 7 ; the 2 per 
cent, and 3 per cent, had none. After thirteeen days the control 
grains had 25 strong r.s., about 2 cm., and 23 l.s., the longest 
5 cm.; the 1 per cent, had 24r.s., longest 2 to 2*5 cm., and 231.8., 
about 7 cm.; the 2 per cent, had 24 r.s., 1*5 to 2 cm., and 22 l.s., 
longest 5 cm.; and the 3 percent, had 24r.s., longest 2*5 cm. and 

24 l.s., longest 5 cm. 

Experiments VIII., IX., and X. show that grains soaked in the 
alcohol solutions, whether for twenty-four, twelve, or six hours, 
delayed the germination in every case. In the six hours’ experi¬ 
ment there was little difference between the control and the 
1 per cent., but the germination was later in the 1 per cent. (The 
watering hastened considerably the germination in all sets of 
grains.) And where, at the end of the experiments, the number 
of r.s. and l.s. was almost the same, they were smaller, thinner, 
and less developed. 

Professor Laitinen sums up as follows: “The experiments 
described above seem to me to show with absolute clearness that 
even comparatively weak solutions of alcohol—if in contact even, 
say, for six hours with white peas and barley—check the germina¬ 
tion, especially in the case of peas, even though these are 
surrounded with a rather strong protecting skin.” And he 
regards the term 44 germ poison ” as justly applied to alcohol. 

It is to be regretted that it has been impossible to give the 
tables recording the daily observations. These show, more 
clearly than the above description can, the delay in germination. 
This, of course, is well known to be far more than mere lost 
time in the vegetable world. And, in the animal world, accord¬ 
ing to the theory advanced by Dr. Stockard at Washington,* the 
arrest of the embryo is the most fertile source of abnormality in 
offspring. Professor Laitinen’s own paper presented at Stock¬ 
holm t in 1907, would seem to be corroborative of this theory. 

Theodore neild. 

* See present writer's 44 Notes on International Congress at Washing- 
ton," in the January issue of the British Journal of Inebriety. 

f See 44 Proceedings of the Eleventh International Congress against 
Alcoholism," Ap., p. 97,1908. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


PURITY AND Racial HBALTH. By K. L. Lofthouse and W. F. Loft- 
house. Pp. 158. London: The Epworth Press, 25-35, City Road, 
E.C. 1. 1920. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

The Rev. Professor Lofthouse and his late wife, for long an Associate of 
the Society for the Study of Inebriety, have produced an outspoken, 
informing, serviceable manual on sex education and morality which, while 
primarily addressed to members of Christian Churches, deserves the study 
of all parents, teachers, doctors, nurses, and every class of social worker 
striving for human betterment. The book is a bold exposition, written 
with knowledge, reverence, and skill. The writers are well acquainted 
with the best literature on the subjects dealt with, and have studied their 
problems with vision, sympathy, understanding, and freedom from bias and 
prejudice. Readers of this journal will be interested in the frequent 
references to the influence of aloohol as a factor in the initiation of sexual 
immorality, the maintenance of prostitution, and the development of 
venereal disease. We venture on the following quotations : “ Everything 
which makes for the degrading or vulgarizing of what should be pure and 
clean is aided by drink. . . . The witness of the Church itself against the 
liquor trade is often very half-hearted. The struggle for social purity, like 
the struggle for commercial success, depends on the attitude of the com¬ 
munity to alcohol. . . , Alcoholism means feeble-minded children. 
Drink makes the work of the prostitute possible to her. No preventive 
work is more important than the work of promoting total abstinence 
among girls. Working girls are surrounded by temptations unknown to 
the daughters of more leisured families; but the girl who never drinks 
and never enters a public-house has a line of defence which only determined 
and violent lust can overcome. ... In Bngland the effect of drinking 
cannot fully be realized. It is insidious and it is everywhere. Immoder¬ 
ate drinking has almost ceased in the upper working classes, but the 
* moderate ’ drinker is very general. Women now drink in quite a natural 
fashion. Factory girls have Christmas dubs for drink, or go into the bar 
with their * boys ’ as a matter of course. Publie feeling against women 
standing in bars seems in many plaoes to have died out. In the poorest 
quarters of our large cities drink is an abominable curse upon old and 
young, men and women alike. It creates feeble babies, mentally defective 
children, fallen men and women by the thousand. In higher circles of 
society it helps the cabaret to flourish, and it stimulates and enhances 
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excitement in persons already overexcited by impure dress and conver¬ 
sation and literature. Further, while it is the direct enemy of what 
everyone at the present time is demanding—production—and robs the 
workman of his skill and dexterity, it is a friend to every kind of disease. 
Prostitution and loose living of every kind become easy and natural when 
drink paves the way. . • • Drink lowers the barriers raised by innate 
modesty. During the war many medical officers in home camps remarked 
on the fact that had become plain to other careful observers, that most 
recruits ran little danger of becoming infected with disease until they were 
‘exalted’ by drink. It engenders the atmosphere in which lewd talk 
flourishes and sin is easy. It encourages the germs of one of the most fatal 
illnesses from which men and women can suffer. It breeds unwholesome, 
physically and mentally crippled children. Yet on this arch-enemy of all 
that wisdom and statesmanship can do to benefit humankind, we are 
spending annually one-sixth of the whole sum that the war cost us in 1918. 
It reads like some monstrous jest; but it is the plain and undeniable truth.” 
The authors also show that by the action of alcohol “ the sexual impulses 
are strengthened ; that the brain-centres necessary to the ‘ wide-circuiting ’ 
of impulses are dulled ; that the powers of repression and inhibition are con¬ 
sequently depressed : that the mind is peculiarly ‘ suggestible ’ to incitements 
to sexual pleasure ; that the desire for drink will often lead to company 
where these incitements are specially frequent and bold ; and if, in addition 
to this, disease is contracted—a possibility to which he will be likely to 
pay very little attention when under the influence of drink—indulgence in 
alcohol will give the poisonous germs the best chance of fastening upon his 
body and making their way within it. Every social reform accomplished 
is a service to the cause of purity. No service is more direct than the 
spread of temperance.” The work of Professor Lofthouse and his gifted 
wife is timely and helpful and will provide fresh tools and new weapons for 
the use of enlightened workers engaged in the endless strife against anti- 
Christian and antisocial influences. 


Poverty and its Vicious Circles. By Jamieson B. Hurry, M.A., 
M.D. Second and Enlarged Edition. Pp. xvi + 411, with 7 plates. 
London : J. and A. Churchill, 7, Great Marlborough Street. 1921. 
Price 15s. net. 

Students of social problems and workers for human welfare will welcome 
this new edition of Dr. Hurry’s original, suggestive, and serviceable studies 
regarding the pathology of poverty, and its relationships with other anti¬ 
social influences. The work has undergone extensive revision and amplifi¬ 
cation in the light of war and after-war experience, and will now be of 
increased value to religious, philanthropic, and all other workers striving 
for the prevention and arrest of poverty in all its forms. Among the 
chapters dealing with the vicious circles of poverty are expositions of 
defective housing, feeding, clothing, education, and credit; unemployment, 
improvidence, and insecurity ; enhanced cost of commodities ; crime, help. 
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lessness, and sickness ; betting and gambling ; increased fecundity ; depen¬ 
dence on the earnings of women and children ; unequal taxation and 
unequal justice ; wastefulness and demoralization. There is a good section 
on 44 Artificial Circles. 9 ’ The effects of vicious circles are explained, and 
then follows a constructive effort on 44 The Breaking of the Circle.” A 
special chapter is devoted to Alcoholism, which is designated 44 one of the great 
evils of civilized life.” Dr. Hurry claims that it owes its self-perpetuating 
character to the establishment of injurious circular reactions. It is also 
shown that psychical conditions play a great part both as cause and effect* 
44 For example, misery resulting from destitution, or the pricks of an evil 
conscience, often pave the way for drunkenness, which, while yielding a 
temporary relief in oblivion, only too often ends by intensifying misery. 
Many a man seeks to keep his spirits up by pouring spirits down, forgetful 
of the Nemesis of further depression. Another factor in inebriety is the 
tendency of alcohol to induce a craving for repetition and to diminish self- 
control. The more frequent the indulgence the less the self-control, and 
vice versa . Especially is this psychical disorder liable to show itself when 
there is poverty of will-power and a neuropathic constitution. Alcoholic 
indulgence enfeebles the volition which should hold it in rein. Probably 
the most potent provocative to the use of alcohol is its dangerous power of 
exciting a sense of euphoria.” Dr. Hurry and his publishers have issued 
the volume in attractive form, and with large clear type, well printed on 
good paper ; it is a pleasure to hold and read so handsome and effective a 
book. 


THE GROUP Mind : A Sketch of the Principles of Collective Psychology, 
with some Attempt to apply them to the Interpretation of National 
Life and Character. By William McDougall, F.R.S., Late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, Fellow of Corpus Christi College, and 
Wilde Reader in Mental Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 
Pp. xvi + 304. Cambridge : The University Press. 1920. 

This fascinating volume is a member of 44 The Cambridge Psychological 
Library,” and will command the admiration and secure the study of all 
serious students cf philosophy, psychology, and sociology. It is a work 
which we would specially oommend to the consideration of all investigators 
of social problems, and everyone seeking a sure basis for social service. 
The work deals with the principles of the mental life of groups, and 
shows how these principles can be applied in the understanding of the life of 
nations. It is a natural sequel to the author’s 44 Introduction to Social 
Psychology.” Dr. McDougall indicates something of his outlook and 
purpose in his preface, where he says : 44 1 would point out explicitly at the 
outset, that if this book affords justification for any normative doctrine or 
ideal, it is for one which would aim at a synthesis of the principles of 
individualism and communism, of aristocracy and democracy, of self- 
realization, and of service to the community.” The volume is divided 
into three parts, dealing respectively with General Principles of Collective 
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Psychology, the National Mind and Character, and the Development of 
National Mind and Character. There are wonderfully revealing studies on 
the mental life of the crowd, the group spirit, peculiarities of groups of 
various types, the mind of a nation, conditions of and ideas in national 
life, factors of national development, raoe-making periods, and the progress 
of nations in their youth and maturity. We could wish that it might be 
possible to present many quotations from this notable and most suggestive 
and helpful book, but the limits of space permit only of a brief reproduction 
of the remarkable word-picture of a crowd: "We may sum up the 
psychological characters of the unorganized or simple crowd by saying 
that it is exceedingly emotional, impulsive, violent, fickle, inconsistent, 
irresolute, and extreme in action, displaying only the coarser emotions and 
the less refined sentiments; extremely suggestive, careless in deliberation, 
hasty in judgment, incapable of any but the simpler and imperfect forms 
of reasoning; easily swayed and led, lacking in self-consciousness, devoid 
of self-respect and of sense of responsibility, and apt to be carried away by 
the consciousness of its own force, so that it tends to produce all the 
manifestations we have learnt to expect of any irresponsible and absolute 
power. Hence its behaviour is like that of an unruly child or an untutored, 
passionate savage in a strange situation, rather than like that of its 
average member; and in the worst cases it is like that of a wild beast, 
rather than like that of human beings/ 9 At a time when many turn with 
expectancy and hope towards an effective development of the League 
of Nations, Dr. McDougall’s last and greatest work stands out as a 
philosopher’s guide. He reveals the coming of a new group spirit which, 
rises above the level of a narrow patriotism that regards all its rivals 
with hostility, and “ recognizing that only through the further develop¬ 
ment of the collective life of nations can man rise to higher levels than he 
has yet known, becomes the supreme agent of human progress." 


The Elements of Practical Psycho-Analysis. By Paul Bousfield, 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Pp. xii + 276. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Co., Ltd., Broadway House, 68-74, Carter Lane, E.C. 
1920. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

Psyoho-analysis is a subject which is attracting much attention, and 
it is necessary that medicals, educationists, sociologists, and all students 
and exponents of subjeots relating to mental states and human welfare 
should make themselves acquainted with the theory, technique, soope, and 
claims of psycho-analysis. Dr. Bousfield’s treatise provides a fascinating 
exposition of Freudian doctrines presented in attractive, lucid, readily 
understood language. As far as possible the customary jargon of the 
psycho-analyst has been avoided, and where technical terms are employed 
they are clearly explained* There is also an excellent glossary. The 
work opens with a consideration of the Unoonscious Mind, and then follow 
chapters on Desires and Psychic Energy, The Evolution of Erotic Desire, 
The Fate of Erotic Impulses and Erotic Aims. There are also chapters 
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devoted to Parental Complexes, Narcissism, Dreams, Functional Diseases, 
The Technique of Psycho-Analysis, and Compulsion Neurosis. In the last 
two chapters an attempt is made to meet some of the critics of psycho¬ 
analysis and to provide an anticipation of the probable scope of psycho¬ 
analysis. Dr. Bousfield writes as a convinced and enthusiastic disoiple of 
Freud, and his book is the simplest and most illuminating work on psycho¬ 
analysis, suitable for untrained psychologists, which has yet appeared. 
Psycho-analysis is of particular interest to many who are dealing with 
patients who are the subjects of oertain forms of psycho-pathology, and are 
searching for a reliable psycho-therapy. Dr. Bousfield’s book will be of 
interest to students of inebriety. The author shows that alcoholism and 
drug addictions, and psyoho-neuroses of various kinds, may act in providing 
an outlet for repressed psychic energy of desire *' on a lower plane, yet still 
in such a manner that presents the crude instincts and their ensuing mental 
conflicts from entering too often or too forcibly into the conscious mind.” 
It is further suggested that “ alcoholism and drug-taking may in many cases, 
though not in all, be classed among the compulsion neuroses; they are 
obvious acts outside the patient’s normal control, whioh are substitutes for 
infantile forms of erotic satisfaction.” In the chapter on Narcissism the 
author, in dealing with the characteristics of the narcissistic individual, 
says: “ He may become a chronic alcoholic, for by means of aloohol the 
unpleasant reality is made to disappear; he again becomes omnipotent. 
Under the influence of alcohol he loses his sense of responsibility, and 
is mentally in the same irresponsible condition as when his mother nursed 
him and looked after him— i.e., the condition of omnipotence when all his 
wishes were fulfilled. Drug-taking is often a regression due to the same 
cause.” 


MYSTICISM, FRBUDIANISM, AND SCIENTIFIC PSYCHOLOGY. By 
Knight Dunlap, Professor of Experimental Psychology in the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. Pp. 173. St. Louis, U.S.A.: C. V. 
Mosby Company, 801-809, Metropolitan Building. 1920. Price $1.50. 

The three separate essays inoluded in this volume are able, critical, and to 
some extent sarcastic surveys of certain modern and popular manifestations 
of philosophical mysticism and “ new ” psychology. The exposition of the 
cult of Freudianism will doubtless meet with approval as well as condem¬ 
nation. Professor Dunlap has no sympathy for Mysticism, Freudianism, 
and Spiritualism, and declares that “all three involve an assault on the 
very life of the biological soiences ; an assault which scientific psychology 
alone is capable of warding off.” The work is specially valuable on account 
of the well-selected abstracts from Freudian writings. The author warns 
general readers that much of - the popular psychology has no scientific 
standing among trained psychologists, and he urges “ the necessity of uniting 
on the solid ground of scientific method for the defence of the public 
welfare against charlatans and teachers of superstition.” 
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Practical Psychology and Psychiatry : For Use In Training- 
Schools for Attendants and Nurses and in Medical Classes, and as a 
Ready Reference for the Practitioner. By CL B. Burr, M.D., 
Medical Director of Oak Grove Hospital (Flint, Mich.) for Mental 
and Nervous Diseases. Fifth Edition. Revised and enlarged. Pp. viii 
+ 269. With illustrations. Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Company, 
1914-16, Cherry Street. 1921. Price $2.00. 

The first edition of this practical manual appeared in 1898. The work is 
an admirable handbook for all undertaking the care and control of mental 
cases. Although intended primarily for nurses and attendants, it will also 
be found of use for medical practitioners desirous of guidance in dealing 
with the subjects of disordered mental states. In the section dealing with 
intoxication psychoses, there is an excellent description of delirium 
tremens with directions for treatment. The following is the concise 
summary given of dipsomania: “ In certain cases where there is strong 
hereditary instability, the disposition to drink to excess comes in waves or 
storms. There may be months of total abstinence or temperance, then 
of a sudden the unfortunate individual is engulfed in the whirlpool of 
indulgence. He leaves his business, however pressing and important it 
may be, goes to an unfrequented part of his city, or to a distant point, and 
for days or weeks indulges the appetite to drink to the limit. Clearing up 
comes as suddenly. A tapering-off process begins. There are needed a few 
doses of the bromides, two or three stances at the Turkish bath, and the 
wreck of the week before, now rehabilitated, resumes his place at the 
desk or in the counting-room, clothed and in his right mind. The disease 
manifesting itself thus is called dipsomania, a term which is properly 
applied to this and only this form of alcoholic inebriety/’ The volume also 
contains good descriptions of chronic alcoholism, alcoholic delusional in¬ 
sanity, alcoholic pseudo-paresis, alcoholic paranoia, and alcoholic epilepsy. 
There are also excellent accounts of morphine and opium addiction and 
cocaine habituation. The last part of the manual deals with the important 
problem of the prevention of insanity, and here the questions of marriage 
and child-bearing are discussed. We venture to quote the following helpful 
advice: “ One suffering from an organic brain disease should, under 
no circumstances, beget offspring. This is true also of epileptics and con¬ 
firmed alcoholics. While there is much talk of cured syphilis, my own 
feeling is that its existence at any time in the life of the individual should 
constitute a bar to procreation. A confirmed hysteric can never become a 
wise mother, and I am shocked when matrimony is, as is often the case, 
proposed for one suffering from this particular psycho-neurosis. As to 
manic-depressive cases, each must be a law unto itself. I know of no 
general principle to apply except to discourage marriage in one who has 
undergone more than one attack. If but one has occurred, and there are 
signs of complete recovery, if heredity is not manifestly bad, and if the 
proposed matrimonial partner is and has been in excellent health, the 
venture may not prove disastrous/’ 
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Manic-Dbpressivb Insanity and Paranoia. By Professor Emil 
Kraepelin of Munich. Translated by R. Mary Barolay, M.A., M.B. 
Edited by George M. Robertson. M.D., F.R.C.P.Edin. Professor of 
Psychiatry in the University of Edinburgh, and Physician to the Royal 
Asylum, Morningside. Pp. xv + 280. With illustrations. Edinburgh : 
B. and S. Livingstone, 17, Teviot Place. 1921. Prioe 21s. net. 

This work consists of matter taken from volumes iii. and iv. of the 
eighth German edition of Kraepelin’s “ Textbook of Psychiatry,” and deals 
with a special department of insanity which this great authority has made 
peculiarly his own. Professor Robertson, in his editorial preface, testifies 
to the service which Dr. Mary Barclay has rendered by her exceptionally 
able translations of the great master’s classical studies. The first part of 
the volume is devoted to a consideration of Manic-Depressive Insanity 
in all its theoretical and practical bearings, while the second part deals 
with Paranoia. British alienists will be grateful for this monograph, and it 
is likely to have far-reaching influence in modifying views and methods, 
and furthering a more scientific and serviceable study of one of the most 
important groups of mental disorder. As regards the causation of manic- 
depressive insanity, the opinion is expressed that “ mental disease or 
alcoholism could be demonstrated in the parents in one-third of the oases, 
the latter alone in something over 10 per cent, of the cases.” Further, it is 
stated that “ alcoholism occurs among male patients in about a quarter of 
the cases, but is to be regarded as the consequence of debaucheries com¬ 
mitted in exoitement, not as a cause. Now and then an alooholic colouring 
of the attaoka is observed which may reveal itself in very vivid auditory 
hallucinations, hearing long dialogues of not very flattering character^ 
seeing illusions with refleotors, visions of animals, night terrors, with heavy 
perspiration and trembling. Sometimes I have seen a manio attack begin 
with well-marked delirium tremens.” The publishers have issued the work 
in an attractive form ; it is printed in clear type on good paper, and some 
of the charts are in colour. There is an interesting full-page plate of 
Manic Scribbling. 


THE Child Wblparb Movbmbnt. By Janet E. Lane-Claypon, M.D., 
D.Sc. Pp. xi+341. London: G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., York House, 
Portugal Street, W.C. 2. 1920. Prioe 7s. net. 

This work, prepared by the Dean and Lecturer on Hygiene at the House¬ 
hold and Social Scienoe Department of King's College for Women, although 
intended primarily for those training for, or actually engaged in, service as 
health visitors, or in work at welfare centres, cr&ches, nursery schools, 
and the like, is also one whioh temperance and other social workers should 
study. The history of child welfare work is outlined, and details are given 
of all matters relating to present-day organization and administration. AU 
aspeots of the work and the workers’ relationships are discussed with much 
fullness and in a way whioh will provide reliable guidance to those taking 
up the responsibilities of child welfare service. In the concluding ohapter 
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it la shown that “ the work for child welfare is only one of the numerous 
branches of work of the whole system for health. It must be increasingly 
linked up with the other agencies which are already in being, and with 
those avenues which will be opened up in the near future." The Appen¬ 
dices contain reproductions of official documents bearing on maternity and 
child welfare work issued by the Ministry of Health. 

MAN-TO-MAN : A Story of Industrial Democracy. By John Leitch. 
With Introductions by the Rt. Hon. George N. Barnes, P.C., M.P., 
and Sir Robert Hadfield, Bart., D.Sc. Pp. xxix+249. London: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, Ltd., 24, Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 1920- Price 
7s. 6d. net. 

This is a book for to-day. It recounts the author's experiments in 
bringing about a spirit of reasonableness, and the development of methods 
of co-operation between employers and employees. “ Industrial Demo¬ 
cracy ” is defined as “ the organization of any factory or other business 
institution into a little democratic state with a representative government, 
which shall have both its legislative and executive phases." Mr. Leitch, 
in his endeavours as conciliator, has found it wise to expound the Golden 
Rule under five heads: Justice, Economy, Energy, Co-operation, and 
Science. In elaborating his plan and purposes the author insists on three 
propositions: " (1) In proportion to the harmony in the organization so is 
the profit in the produot. When you have the people, 75 per cent, of the 
business battle is won. (2) Manufacturing consists primarily in making 
men—they will attend to the product. (3) The making of men involves 
the developing of the brain service of the whole human element, and then 
concentrating this force along a specific line of action and towards a 
definite goal." It is claimed that Industrial Democracy leads to : (1) An 
increase in production; (2) a decrease in the cost of production; (3) a 
decrease in the labour turnover; (4) a reputation throughout the com¬ 
munity as a desirable place to work in, and consequently a greater ease in 
hiring men; (5) an immunity from strikes and other labour troubles. 
Mr. Leitch has proved himself an effective “ industrial engineer" in 
dealing with labour troubles in America. His book should be of service to 
those who are striving to prevent and arrest like calamities in this country. 


thb Social Function of thb Church. By Maloolm Spencer, M.A. 
Pp. 256. London: Student Christian Movement, 32, Russell Square, 
W.C. 1. 1921. Priee 6s. net. 

This able and suggestive survey of the relations of organized Christianity 
to Social Questions is a work which merits the fullest consideration of all 
religious and social workers for human betterment. It is a serious indict¬ 
ment of much in the aims and methods of so-called Christian efforts, and has 
been developed in the course of disoussion at conferences and in study circles. 
The book will arouse criticism and will doubtless give rise to controversy, 
and maybe will have to suffer condemnation; hot Mr. Spenoer has done 
well to indicate to the Church its need of repentance and the urgenoy 
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there is for a reconsideration and representation of truths regarding 
Christianity and conduct. The work is divided into four parts : The 
Churoh’s Business with Society, The Underlying Principles, Applied 
Christianity, and The Church at Work. The author shows very definitely 
that the main difficulty which has to be faced arises from the moral obtuse¬ 
ness of respectable and conventional people : 14 The great mass of men are 
too busily and fearfully preoccupied with their own affairs, too little 
trained to see how their actions hurt or help the community at large, too 
greatly lacking in the energy and courage needed for reform/ 9 Mr* 
Spencer presents much evidence to show that 44 the failure of Christianity 
to work itself out to its ultimate meaning in industry and in public affairs 
may largely account for the present state of deadness and the present 
reputation for ineffectiveness to which the Church must plead guilty. 99 We 
could wish that this book might be submitted to thorough consideration by 
a study circle formed in connection with every Church in this country. 


The Itinerary of a Breakfast. By J. H. Kellogg, M.D., Medical 

Director of the Battle Creek Sanatorium. Pp. 210, with illustrations. 

New York and London : Funk and Wagnall’s Company. 1920. 

Dr. Kellogg’s informing and suggestive new work on dietetics bears the 
following sub-title : 44 A Popular Account of the Travels of a Breakfast 
through the Food Tube and of the Ten Gates and Several Stations through 
which it Passes, also of the Obstacles which it sometimes Meets." The 
author embodies the chief results of recent investigations on the physiology 
of the alimentary tract, enunciates rules for the regulation of dietetio and 
hygienic habits based on his own extensive observation and experience, and 
explains at length his views and methods regarding provision for the dis¬ 
posal of food residues and wastes and the prevention of intestinal auto¬ 
intoxication. The student of alcoholism cannot afford to neglect the 
pathogenic influence of toxaemia arising from insufficiency of the intestinal 
tract and a lack of hygienic control of the colon. Dr. Kellogg’s work is 
highly original, full of novel suggestions, and is written so simply and 
attractively that it can be understood by all thoughtful people. The illus¬ 
trations are particularly instructive. Although medicals and others may 
not agree with Dr. Kellogg on all points, and may hesitate to endorse all 
his recommendations, there is no doubt but that the views expressed 
and the advice offered in so lucid and interesting a form merit fullest 
consideration. 


Laboratory Manual of Pharmacology, including Materia 

MEDICA, PHARMACOPiCDICS, AND PHARMACODYNAMICS. By 
A. D. Bush, B.Sc., M.D., Professor of Pharmacology, University of 
North Dakota. Pp. 2S1, with full-page plates, many in colour. 
Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Company, 1914, Cherry Street. 1919. 
Price $4.00 net. 

This original and suggestive work is intended as a manual for American 
students, but it should also be welcomed and approved in this country. It 
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provides to elaborate guide and direotory to systematic practical laboratory 
work. And to this end the manual is provided with definite leaders and 
spaces for the record of essential data. The plan is admirable, and the 
whole work has been designed and carried out with the view of developing 
the student’s powers of observation and providing him with knowledge 
whioh will lead to efficiency both in thought and action. The work is the 
outcome of extensive experience and experimentation in the instruction 
of students, and we commend it to the consideration of teachers in this 
country. The volume is handsomely got up, and special praise must be 
given to the illustrations and to the ingenious diagrams whioh illustrate the 
section on pharmacology. It may be noted that there are descriptions of 
various experiments to demonstrate the action of aloohol with spaces, 
tables, and charts for the registering of results. 


44 Pussyfoot” Johnson : Crusader—Reformer—A Man among 
MEN. By F. A. Mackenzie. With Introduction by Dr. Wilfred T. 
Grenfell. Pp. 193. With portrait frontispieoe and other illustrations. 
New York and London: Fleming H. Revell Company. 1920. Price 
$1.50 net. 

William B. Johnson, known throughout the world as 44 Pussyfoot,” is a 
real greatheart. We are glad to welcome this record of his adventurous 
life. It is a stirring story. His achievements as Chief Special Officer to 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs proved him to be a man of great physioal 
force, indomitable courage, and endless resource. His ingenuity, wisdom, 
and enterprise in fighting for the protection of the American Indian from 
the deadly influence of alcohol is most effectively brought out in these 
pages. Johnson’s work in the campaign for National Prohibition accom¬ 
plished much. The story of his experiences in this country when acting 
under the auspices of the Anti-Saloon League is told in some detail, and 
includes the sad record of the blundering 44 rag,” whioh led to the loss of 
the eye of 44 Pussyfoot,” and showed that under the severest of tests he 
oould prove himself to be not only a true sportsman but also a very gallant 
gentleman. Mr. Johnson is of opinion that England will 44 go dry” by or 
before 1930. All interested in the adventures of a brave prohibitionist 
should read this stimulating sketoh of a remarkable personality. 


The Story of My Life. By W. D. Spanton, F.R.C.S. Edited by 
Eric E. Young, M.S. Pp. vii + 403, with portrait frontispiece and 
other illustrations. London: The Offices of The Connoisseur . 1920. 

Price 25s. net. 

Mr. Spanton has accomplished notable public and professional service by 
his lifework in the Potteries, and has worthily won affection and regard from 
all sorts and conditions of men. It is good to have this charming auto¬ 
biography, modest, kindly, revealing, and full of reminisoences, interesting 
alike to doctors, patients, fellow-citizens, and all lovers of humankind. 
The work offers special attractions for the author’s colleagues and many 
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friend* end trill appeal to nameroue residents in the Pottery distriet. 
Mr. Spenton has travelled extensively and has been a keen observer of 
mankind. His hsndsopie volume, with its picturesque records of pleasure 
and educational cruises, reports on visits to medical gatherings, references 
to distinguished people, and notes on many events of interest, will gain for 
this attractive autobiography a warm welcome, not only in medioal circles, 
but among all who know how to admire and profit by the experience of one 
wfio has played a worthy part both as citizen and surgeon. 


Thb Household Incomb : Simplb Economics for Oldbr Girls. 
By E. and N. Wallace. Pp. v +131. London : Blackieand Soo, Ltd., 
50, Old Bailey, B.C. 1920. Price 2s. net. 

Eoonomy, like charity, should begin at home. And if home management 
is to be effective and economic the girls of to-day, who will be the wives and 
mothers of to-morrow, must receive adequate instruction in the care of the 
household income and control of its expenditure. This practical manual 
is an ideal lesson-book for adolescent girls. It is a simple, sensible, and 
interesting introduction to domestic, local, and national finanoe. The 
subject-matter is grouped under such headings as the Household Purse, 
Household Measurements, Rates, Taxes, Rent, Saving, and Household 
Acoounts. There are exercises at the end of each section. We have 
nothing but praise for this serviceable manual. 


Thb HAPPIBST PBOPLB IN THB World. By Rev. Holden Edward 
Sampson. Pp. 271. London : William Rider and Son, Ltd., 8, Pater¬ 
noster Row, E.C. 4. 1920. Prioe 5s. net. 

This little volume claims to contain “ A message for the time.” It con¬ 
sists of a collection of expositions of the author's conception of Christian 
ethips as enunciated in the eight “ Beatitudes.” Each essay sets forth the 
guiding and governing principles of those " who are the truly happy in this 
world of struggle and competition, of individualism and egoism, of oppres¬ 
sion and cruelty.” Christian preachers and teaohers will find much material 
for thought in this highly original, somewhat eccentrio, but suggestive and 
helpful religious and philosophical manual. 


"The People's Year Book and Annual of the Bnglish and Scottish Co¬ 
operative Societies ” (Manchester: The Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd., 1, Balloon Street. 1921. Price 2s. net) is now in its fourth year 
of issue, and the current volume of 400 pages is a veritable vade-mecum on 
all matters relating to the Co-operative Movement at home and abroad. 
There are sections dealing with Labour Problems, Political Questions, 
Public Matters, and National Statistics. There is a summary of the 
Nation’s Drink Bill, Returns of the Convictions for Drunkenness, and 
numerous tables dealing with many subjects relating to National Welfare. 
There is a sketch of Millet, the peasant'artist of Franoe, and reproductions 
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of many of his pictures. The volume is an indispensable reference work 
for students of oo-operative, labour, and allied subjects. 


The Temperanoe Legislation League (London: Parliament Mansions, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 1) have reeently issued Volume X. of their 
periodical publications. This consists of the " Monthly Notes ” for 1920, 
and provides facts and figures regarding the work of the League, the aim 
of which is “ to promote Temperanoe Reform by Legislation and the 
Bffeotive Administration of the Licensing Laws.” 


“ The Psychology of Nervous Ailments,” by Joseph Ralph, is published 
by the author at 4 4 Glenthorne,” Rousdown Road, Ghelston, Torquay 
(prioe Is. 6d., post free), and olaims to be "A Brief Description of the 
Freudian Analytic Method of Adjusting Nervous Disturbances.” The 
author writes as " a practising analyst,” and his broohure is a simple expo¬ 
sition of Freudian doctrines, particularly in their bearing on psycho¬ 
therapy for various psycho-neuroses. 


44 Boyhood : The Facts of Life presented to Boys,” by Charles Thomp¬ 
son, with a Foreword by the Bishop of Birmingham (London: Health 
Promotion, Ltd., 19-21, Ludgate Hill, B.C. 4. Price 2s. 6d. net) is a 
simple, direot, reverent, informing booklet on sex education, likely to be 
of muoh service to parents, teachers, and leaders in boy welfare work. 


"Truth about Venereal Disease,” by Dr. Marie Carmiohael Stopes 
(London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, Ltd., 24, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
price Is. 6d. net), is an outspoken description of the 44 sex diseases ” and the 
means whioh can be employed in stamping out these pestilential disorders. 
Here is the dosing paragraph : 44 It is the duty of the Churches to win the 
people by moral precepts and teaohing to a right view of life and pure 
living; it is the duty of the doctor to see that people are decently clean ; 
it is the duty of the reformer to see that people know faots essential to their 
life and progress. In this respect the moralist and the doctor have essen¬ 
tially the same message to teach.” 
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MEMORANDA. 

The Society for the Study of Inebriety commences Its new 
Session, 1921-22 on April 1. The Annual Meeting will be held in the 
rooms of the Medical Society of London, 11, C hand os Street, Cavendish 
Square, W., on Tuesday, April 12, at 4 p.m. Since the foundation of the 
Society in 1884, and up to the close of Session 1920-21, the minimum annual 
subscription stood at the merely nominal sum of five shillings. At the 
Extraordinary Meeting held in October, it was unanimously decided that 
in future the minimum subscription must be half-a-guinea. The applica¬ 
tion of this new rule comes into action on April 1, 1921, and it is hoped 
that all Members and Associates will assist the Hon. Treasurer by forward¬ 
ing subscriptions at once. The enormous increase in the oost of publishing 
the offioial journal, the higher rate of postage, and the additions to almost 
all regular charges conbeoted with the maintenance of the Society, have 
made it inevitable that the subscription rate should be raised. It is some¬ 
thing of an achievement that for so many years, and during the whole of the 
war period, the servioe of the Society has been continued on a subscription 
that was merely nominal. It is to be regretted that with the increase 
in the subscription has come many withdrawals. All are agreed that it is 
very desirable that endeavours should be made to add new names to the 
roll of the Society, and it is* hoped that Members and Associates will 
use their influence to secure the sympathy and support of medicals and 
others interested in the study of alcohol and alcoholism. Nominations should 
be forwarded to the Hon. Secretary. The British Journal of Inebriety with 
this number completes its eighteenth volume* In oonsequenoe of the heavy 
charges entailed in publishing it has been necessary to restriot the size of 
the journal. It is anticipated, however, that with the ooming into action 
of the raised subscription rate, and a much-desired diminution in the 
costs of paper and printing, that it may be possible to enlarge the journal 
and perhaps regain our pre-war proportions. This enlargement cannot 
be attempted at present. Meanwhile it is hoped that during the stage 
of readjustment many will be able to assist by furthering a donation to 
the Reserve Fund. All contributions should be forwarded to the Hon. 
Treasurer. 


We have received from the publishing house of Grant Richards, Ltd., 
8, St. Martin’s Street, W.C. 2, a remarkable medico-sociological novel, 
“The Poisoner," by Gerald Cumberland (price 9s. net). It is not 
customary to notice works of fiotion in a scientific journal suoh as this, but 
Mr. Cumberland’s latest work is a dramatic portrayal of the life-struggles 
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of an egoistic musical genius who is also a dipsomaniac, a psychopathic 
subject with an inebriate inheritance. The story is a terrible one, but the 
study of paroxysmal inebriety, and the exposition of the signs and symptoms 
of this morbid mental state, and the physioal derangements associated with 
it are so vivid, accurate, and revealing that we would advise all medicals 
and others interested in the psycho-pathology of inebriety to read this 
notable book. Mr. Cumberland has won distinction as a musical critio 
and an author of exceptional insight into the workings of the human mind, 
and his latest novel marks him as one who has sought and used opportuni¬ 
ties for the careful and intimate study of the toxic influence of aloohol on a 
psychopathic subject. 

The Prescriber , the well-known and much-approved “ Monthly Journal 
on Treatment for the General Practitioner,” edited by Thomas Stephenson, 
Ph.C., F.C.S., F.R.S.B., and issued from the Prescribe Offices, 6, South 
Charlotte Street, Edinburgh (annual subscription, £1, post free), in its 
issues for December and January last provide informing articles on 
Psyoho-analysis, together with notices of books on the subject and 
a particularly useful bibliography. 

In the first part of the 14 Encyclopedia and Dictionary of Education,” 
now being issued under the editorship of Professor Foster Watson by 
Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2 (price 2s. net 
each number), there is an article on Alcohol, in which is described 
something of the injuries inflicted on parenthood and ohildhood by the 
action of alcohol. We venture on one quotation: 44 The stunting of the 
growth of the children in our cities is largely due to the widespread use of 
aloohol in the community, as well as to the ebronio underfeeding which the 
ohildren suffer from, not only because of the lack of a living wage, but also 
because the money for their food has been given to the brewer and 
distiller to satisfy the cravings of their parents. • • . From the point of 
view of scientific eugenics, there is no question but that the interests of 
parenthood and childhood are sacrificed so long as the custom of habitually 
taking an opiate like alcohol remains as a blight on the lives of the 
majority of the British people.” The communication appears to have been 
written by the late Sir Victor Horsley. 


“ Experimental Studies in Recall and Recognition,” by Edith Mulhall 
Aohillet, Ph.D., is issued as No. 44 of the Archives of Psychology , edited 
by Professor R. S. Woodworth, and No. 1 of Volume XXVII. of the 
Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy and Psychology . Copies 
may be obtained from G. E. Steohert and Co., of New York, and 2, Star 
Yard, Carey Street, London, W.C. (price 90 ots.) The monograph will be 
of interest and help to investigators engaged in researches on methods 
of testing memory. There is a good historical survey and a bibliography. 
We should like to see the action of alcohol tested according to the methods 
described in this suggestive monograph. 
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Some of our readers are acquainted with the writings of Dr. Jon Alfred 
Mfren and the valuable work whieh oomes from his laboratory for the study 
of Race-Hygiene at Winderen, near Christiania, Norway. Dr. Mj^en is 
now publishing, under the title of Den Nordiske Race, a handsome periodical 
devoted to the consideration of problems relating to Racial Wellbeing. 
Among the articles in the first number is a communication from Dr. 
Leonard Darwin on “ Heredity and Hopefulness.” There is also a 
paragraph on Raoe Poisons, in whioh reference is made to the sale and 
consumption of alcoholic drinks in Scandinavian countries. We wish 
Dr. Mjtf>en every suooess in his ambitious and promising endeavour. 


“ The Effect of Aloohol upon the Human Brain,” the Lees Raper 
Memorial Lecture delivered by the late Sir Victor Horsley in 1900, has 
now been revised by Sir German Sims Woodhead, K.B.E., M.D., and 
issued as a twenty-four page booklet. Copies may be obtained on applica¬ 
tion to the Secretary of the Lees and Raper Memorial Lectureships 
Trustees, Mr. Lionel Mundy, 27, Merton Road, Kensington, W. 8. 


Under the title of “ The Hygiene of Pood and Drink,” the Board of 
Education have issued through H.M. Stationery Offioe, Imperial House, 
Kingsway, W.C., a Syllabus of Lessons. There are four sections dealing 
respectively with The Uses of Pood and Drink, Aloohol, The Misuse and 
Abuse of Pood and its Results, and The Misuse and Abuse of Aloohol. 
There are also a valuable series of Notes for Teachers. 


Mr. Charles Harvey, Secretary and School Leoturer of the Kent Band of 
Hope Union, has prepared a booklet, “ Hygiene of Pood and Drink, or 
Notes on Temperance,” founded on the new syllabus of the Board of Edu¬ 
cation (prioe 4d. net). Copies may be obtained at 3s. 6d. per dozen, 
carriage paid, on application to the author, at 16, Hillside Avenue, 
Strood, Kent. 

" Prohibition and Temperanoe from the Christian Standpoint,” by the 
Dean of Exeter (the Rev. H. R. Gamble, D.D.), forms No. 10A, and 
“ The Coming of the New Public-House,” by the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Plymouth,” No. 12, of the " True Temperance Monographs,” and are 
issued by the True Temperance Association, Dorrington House, Norfolk 
Street, W.C. 2. (prioe 3d. and 6d.). 


"The Christian Use of Money,” Edited by Rev. Professor W. F. Loft- 
house, M.A. (London : The Epworth Press, J. Alfred Sharp, 25-35, City 
Road, E.C. 1. 1920. Prioe 3s. net), consists of a collection of thought- 
compelling essays which deserve the earnest study of those who desire to 
be guided by Christian ethios. They will be of servioe to all engaged in 
the investigation of social problems. We particularly commend this logical, 
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suggestive, end timely exposition of a fundamental subjeot to thinking men 
and women who are seeking guidance in practical action relative to the 
drink traffic. Professor Lofthouse and his colleagues have produced a 
work of exceptional interest and one of first importance. 


All interested in the progress of temperance reform should make a point 
of studying the new handbook for workers and canvassers on 44 Temperance 
(Scotland) Act: its Provisions and Powers,” compiled and edited by 
Tom Honeyman, and issued by the Grand Lodge of Scotland, I.O.G.T., 
204, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow (price 8d. Post free 9£d.). This 
manual is published as a substitute for the 41 Scottish Temperance Annual,” 
which has appeared regularly for twenty-one years, and contains particulars 
regarding the aims and work of the National Citizens’ Council. The text 
of the Temperance (Scotland) Act, 1913, is given, and much information 
and advice whioh Scottish workers for temperance will find invaluable, 
especially in view of the present situation. 


The Royal Army Temperance Association, the headquarters of whioh are 
at 47, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. ), has accomplished notable 
servioe, and through its educational work is extending a much needed 
influence. The official journal of the Association is an attractive monthly, 
On the March . (Annual subscription for those in H.M. Forces 2s. post 
free; for other new subscribers 5s.) The General Secretary, the Rev. 
Captain C. C. Weeks, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., has published a valuable work 
on * 4 The Scientific Authority for Total Abstinence,” in two parts (price 6d. 
each). These manuals will be of real assistance to those undertaking 
classes or other forms of instruction regarding the scientific basis of 
temperance. 


44 The Temperance Almanack and Yearly Compendium of Fgctf, 
Figures, and Testimonies, 1921,” edited by G. B. Wilson, B.A., and 
issued by £he United Kingdom Alliance (London: 1, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 1., price 3d«), in its thirty-two pages oontains portraits, 
tables, charts, and an abundance of valuable up-to-date information 
regarding alcohol and alcoholism, and measures seeking the prevention 
and arrest of intemperance. 


According to Mr. G. B. Wilson’s annual statement regarding the 
National Drink Bill, the expenditure on intoxioating liquors in the United 
Kingdom in 1920 was £469,700,000, against £386,000,000 in 1919, and 
£166,000,000 in 1913 ; an increase of 21 per oent. in the year, and 183 per 
cent, as compared with 1913. 
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